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Modern Foreign Languages in the 
Comprehensive Secondary School 


The 1958-59 Major Project of the NASSP Committee 
on Curriculum Planning and Development 


‘hoes report of recommendations on modern foreign languages is the 
second part of a six-year sequence in curriculum study of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. Within the six-year period, 
it is planned to portray the components of a balanced secondary-school 
curriculum. 

The timetable of this report began when an Ad Hoc Committee of 
national experts and administrators met in November 1958 to agree on 
a statement of position on modern foreign languages in junior and senior 
high schools. The tentative paper they formulated was submitted for 
analysis and discussion by principals attending the 43rd Annual Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, February 7-11, 1959. In light of the comments and 
suggestions made by these priucipals, the statement was revised and then 
resubmitted to the Ad Hoc Committee. Thereafter, further revisions 
were made. The report now appears in completed form and is believed 
to represent the informed judgment of thousands of secondary-school 
leaders and modern languages specialists throughout the nation. 

The Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development officially 
adopted these recommendations and the Executive Committee officially 
approved them, May 7, 1959. 


Definitions 

Comprehensive Secondary School—One that provides a broad program 
of general and special education for all youth enrolled in junior and 
senior high schools. 

Modern Foreign Languages—Non-English languages currently spoken 
by major population groups in other countries; this definition does 
not include Latin and Ancient Greek as they are neither modern 
languages nor spoken languages. 

Functional Approach to modern foreign language teaching—instruction 
that places beginning emphasis on hearing and speaking rather than 
on analysis of grammatical structure. 

1 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY SCHOOL 





INTRODUCTION 

We might as well face it. A new emphasis on modern foreign languages 
is developing rapidly because secondary schools face what Dr. Conant 
calls “a most distressing situation” in the teaching of foreign languages. 

Our nation needs more proficiency in modern foreign languages. John 
Foster Dulles has said, “It is important that Americans should get more 
familiar with modern foreign languages. The United States today carries 
new responsibilities in many quarters of the globe, and we are at a 
serious disadvantage because of the difficulty of finding persons who can 
deal with the foreign language problem.” 

All indications point to a renaissance of language teaching and 
language learning in our secondary schools. This does not mean more 
of the same kind of traditional emphasis that has characterized a good 
deal of modern language instruction for years. It does mean modern 
languages taught and learned with beginning emphasis on communica- 
tion rather than on grammatical structure. 

There is nothing extremely difficult in learning to speak a modern 
foreign language. As a matter of fact, this is the natural way children 
learn their native tongue. It is when we begin a study of language by 
examining structure and memorizing conjugations that it becomes formal 
and tough for many students. A bookish study of modern language has 
been ineffective in enabling them to speak a language with any degree 
of proficiency. 

The pressures now compelling a strengthening of modern foreign 
language programs in secondary schools are supported by many recent 
developments, such as 

1. Provisions of Title III] of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 to strengthen modern foreign language instruction and enable 
schools to expand or renovate facilities for laboratory practice in 
hearing and speaking a language; 

2. Results of experimentation in projects of the NASSP Staff Utiliza- 
tion Study that show the effectiveness of tape recorders and other 
electronic aids in instruction; 

3. Announcement by the College Entrance Examination Board that 
college applicants will be tested on listening comprehension in 
modern foreign languages beginning in spring of 1960; 

4. The cumulative effect of the findings of the Modern Language As- 
sociation on the effectiveness of teaching languages functionally; 

5. Realization by teachers, students, parents, and employers that 
traditional language teaching, together with too small a time allot- 
ment, fails to produce competence in speaking the language; 
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6. Statements by Dr. James B. Conant that modern language instruc- 
tion and enrollment constitute one of the weakest areas of the 
secondary-school program. 

Recomendation No. 18 by Dr. Conant in his study of the comprehensive 
high schools is: 

“The school board should be ready to offer a third and fourth year 
of foreign language, no matter how few students enroll. The guidance 
officers should urge the completion of a four-year sequence of one 
foreign language if the student demonstrates ability in handling foreign 
languages. On the other hand, students who have real difficulty 
handling the first year of a language should be advised against contin- 
uing with the subject. The main purpose of studying a foreign 
language is to obtain something approaching a mastery of that 
language. And by a mastery is surely meant the ability to read the 
literature published in the language and, in the case of a modern 
language, to converse with considerable fluency and accuracy with an 
inhabitant of the country in question.” 


Some comments by Dr. Conant on the recommendation include the 
following: 

“Unless a person has acquired something approaching mastery of one 
foreign language, he has missed an educational experience of the first 
importance. Such people never know what it means to know another 
language. They either think that acquiring mastery is an impossible 
hurdle to surmount, or else they believe that the ability to understand 
and speak a few words, perhaps enough to order a meal in a hotel, is 
a working knowledge. In short, a door is closed to them forever.” 

“It would be a great mistake if a school board put off making the 
necessary changes in the present high school offering with the excuse 
that foreign language instruction was to be developed in the grades. 
There is a time lag in education that must always be kept in mind. 
Development of foreign language instruction in the grades will not 
produce results for nine to fourteen years. This interval is too great. 
On the other hand, if a given high school adds a third and fourth year 
of a foreign language now, results will be evident in five or six years 
as college graduates take their place in national life as professional 
men and women.” 
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Part I 
THE IMPORTANCE OF MODERN LANGUAGE STUDY 


We endorse fully the statement of belief in the comprehensive second- 
ary school expressed in the recommendations on science and mathe- 
matics approved by the Association last year.'_ These recommendations 
concerned adaptations of the curriculum of the comprehensive secondary 
school to meet the needs of today’s rapid expansion of technology; the 
present report recommends further adaptations which seem indispen- 
sable in the light of the international character of life in the second half of 
the twentieth century. 

At a time when events anywhere in the world can produce immediate 
and profound repercussions on our everyday life, when decisions in this 
country involving other world areas are commonplace, and when an 
individual from any part of our country may find himself dealing with 
non-English speaking peoples, some experience with another modern 
language and some understanding of another modern culture become 
extremely important. 

The kind of modern language study advocated in our recommendations 
differs in objectives and methods from that which has been traditional in 
many schools. It aims to give the student direct experience with 
language as a means of communication. Its outcomes are the ability to 
understand the standard spoken language on subjects within the stu- 
dent's experience, to speak within these same limits, to read without 
translation, and to write what can be spoken. In method, it uses the 
aural-oral approach* with training of, the ear as the first step and with 
grammar learned through mastery of speech patterns. 


Part Il 
An EFFECTIVE APPROACH TO MODERN LANGUAGE STUDY 


A chief purpose of studying a modern foreign language is for mastery 
of the language as a means of communication. Traditional programs of 
modern language teaching do not usually accomplish this purpese because 
they fail to induce natural language behavior. To expand these tradi- 
tional programs would be wasteful. What we need is a change in em- 
phasis from learning about language toward learning the language itself. 
The ability to communicate is at the heart of modern foreign language 
study. 








1 The Place of Science and Mathematics in the Comprehensive Secondary-School Program 
Approved by the Executive Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
June 1958. 

2 “Aural” means by ear and “oral” means by speech. Consequently, the aural-oral method 
means that the student has to hear the modern foreign language and then practice speaking it. 
The term “audio-lingual” also refers to this approach. 
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Six points characterize the functional approach to modern foreign 
language study: What is done in the class (1) about English, (2) about 
translation, (3) about grammar, (4) about books, (5) about tests, and 
(6) about laboratory practice. 


1. About English 
After initial orientation in English, the modern foreign language 
should be the language of the classroom. English should be made 
temporarily inactive so the student may learn to think in the new 
language. If some explanations in English are necessary, they 
should be reserved to times when they will not be mixed with the 
use of the modern foreign language. 


About Translation 

Formal translation from English into the modern foreign language, 
or the reverse, should be avoided in the first two years of language 
learning and should be used only as a literary exercise in the more 
advanced stages, usually not earlier than the third year and then 
only as a small part of the student's activity. No student should be 
asked to read a modern language that he does not aurally under- 
stand. 


About Grammar 

The control of grammar should be acquired initially by imitation 
and repetition in using the modern foreign language in natural 
situations and not by formal analysis. For example, as a child 
learns his native tongue, he uses more analogy than analysis; so 
does the student who learns to speak a modern foreign language. 
A study of formal grammar can be undertaken by advanced stu- 
dents after they have acquired some proficiency in hearing and 
speaking. 

About Books 

Language is first of all something you say and only secondarily 
what is written in books. The ability to comprehend the written 
word is more thoroughly developed if adequate time has first been 
spent on learning to hear and speak the language. When these 
primary skills have become automatic in informal discussion, read- 
ing and writing can begin to play an important role in language 
behavior. Practice in reading and writing through use of books, 
pamphlets, and illustrated materials can be desirable activities, but 
they should enhance the life-like situation in the modern foreign 
language class. 

About Tests 

Teaching and testing tend to become indistinguishable elements in 
functional language teaching. Emphasis in testing during the early 
stages of language learning should be on listening comprehension 
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and speaking ability. When this emphasis is achieved, testing 
evaluates performance and reinforces teaching. In regard to end- 
of-course testing, we applaud the College Entrance Examination 
Board and other agencies for sponsoring testing programs designed 
to appraise listening comprehension in a modern foreign language. 
We urge other agencies and institutions to acknowledge the need 
for further emphasis on tests of this kind. 


About Laboratory Practice 

Language laboratory apparatus can activate the functional method 
in modern foreign language instruction. In contrast to passive mass 
absorption in instruction, the individual student in a language 
laboratory participates actively. Tape recorders, head phones, 
microphones, and listening stations are basic equipment in a lan- 
guage laboratory. Tapes may be commercially prepared, or made 
by the teacher or students. It is possible to spend a lot of money 
on a fully equipped laboratory, but it is also possible to provide 
the major elements of a language laboratory at small cost. (Cf. 
items in the list of references for further details on modern foreign 
language laboratories. ) 


We believe that the outcomes of modern foreign language study should 
be evaluated in terms of proficiency in use of the language. We urge 
colleges to make provision for appraising and giving credit for demon- 
strated proficiency in functional study of a modern foreign language. 


Part III 
THE PLACE AND KIND oF MopERN LANGUAGE 


Who Should Study Modern Foreign Languages 

Election of modern foreign language study should be open to all in- 
terested students. We believe that modern language has appeal and 
value for secondary-school students when the initial approach empha- 
sizes hearing and speaking. We urge principals, guidance counselors, 
and teachers to encourage students to select modern language study 
mainly because it will develop their proficiency in communication and 
give them a cultural insight. If a student finds he is unsuccessful in 
modern language study, he should not continue it after the first year 
of study. At a later time, a student’s motivation may lead to success 
in a different modern foreign language. 


When To Begin Modern Foreign Language Study 

We recommend that students be given the opportunity to begin a study 
of modern language no later than grade 9. We encourage schools that 
can do so to initiate modern language study in grades 7 or 8. 

Secondary schools will probably receive an increasing number of 
students whose modern foreign language study began in elementary 
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school. Although articulation in modern language between elementary 
and secondary schools may be difficult, we recommend that secondary 
schools attempt to arrange suitable placement or class assignments for 
learners so that they may continue their modern language study without 
a break. 


How Long To Study Modern Foreign Language 

Acquiring a proficiency in modern foreign language requires a longer 
sequence than the two years of modern language study now offered in 
many schools. A 3-year sequence can hardly be expected to produce 
adequate results. But if this is the most a school can offer, we suggest 
that a 3-year sequence for all students electing a modern foreign lan- 
guage should be offered in grades 10, 11, and 12. 

We earnestly recommend that a minimum of four years of sequential 
study of modern foreign language be available to students, as long as 
such study is profitable to them, even though classes may be small or 
individual study and practice may be necessary. 

In small schools, we believe it is better to concentrate on a 3- or 4- 
year sequence in a single language rather than on a shorter sequence 
in more than one. The small schools may provide also for individual or 
correspondence study for students who indicate a potential proficiency 
in modern foreign language. 

We recommend that students exceptionally proficient in language be 
encouraged by principals and counselors to elect the study of a second 
modern foreign language whenever possible while continuing the first. 


Expected Outcomes in Grades 7-12 

The functional method of teaching modern foreign languages should 
yield significant results in proportion to time spent. In the first two years 
of a 4-6 year sequence, progress in listening comprehension and speaking 
can be rapid. The third year can then result in progress in reading, 
writing, and habits of good usage. The final years, with emphasis on 
oral skills still maintained, can accomplish progress in further literary 
and cultural understanding. 

The following outcomes may be expected of a 4-6 year sequence of 
study in a modern foreign language: 


1. Motivation 
A better opportunity for student motivation when they actively 
learn to hear and speak a modern foreign language from the outset. 
. Listening Comprehension 
Ability to understand a native speaker talking at normal speed 
about a subject within the student's language experience. 
. Speaking Ability 
Ability to speak correctly and with good pronunciation on a subject 
within the student's experience in the modern foreign language. 
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4. Reading Ability 
Ability to read with direct understanding—that is, without the 
ritual of translation—anything within the range of what the student 
has learned to understand and say and, in addition, ability to read 
more difficult materials with the aid of a dictionary. 
Writing Ability 
Ability to write correctly whatever he can say. 
Knowledge of Structure 
Ability to conform to good usage in speaking and writing. 

Who Is a Qualified Teacher 


We recommend that teachers of a modern foreign language should be 
able to speak fluently the language they teach. 

We recommend that teachers who possess or are striving for this 
fluency should develop competency in the functional method of teach- 
ing modern foreign languages. 

It is especially important for the modern foreign language teacher to 
be able to use, or direct the use of, audio-visual equipment and mate- 
rials commonly used in language-laboratory procedures. The teacher 
can teach modern foreign languages much better with these facilities. 
(See Appendix, Section 7 of the MFL Qualifications, p. 15) 

In many communities the teacher has an additional resource: care- 


fully selected native speakers of the language he is teaching, who may 
be willing to make tapes for the students or speak to them in the foreign 
language about life in another country. These activities must be appro- 
priate to the class instruction, of course. 


Which Foreign Language To Study 

It is important that able and interested secondary-school youth study 
a modern foreign language, and, if possible, the one they most wish to 
study, provided that these two provisions are met: (1) that the sequence 
of study runs long enough for students to gain proficiency; (2) that the 
language is studied functionally; that is, by initial emphasis on hearing 
and speaking. 

Should a student forego the study of a modern foreign language be- 
cause he cannot study the one he most desires? We do not think so. 
When language study is functional and the student is able to achieve 
proficiency, the manner of learning one language usually carries over 
to learning another. Any modern language well learned will be useful. 

Spanish, French, German, and Italian, in that order, are the modern 
languages most widely offered in our high schools. Before 1917, the 
number of students studying German was far greater than the enroll- 
ment in any other modern foreign language—three times more popular 
than French. In the years since World War II, German has been the 
most popular language offered servicemen for study by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute (21,000 in 1956). 
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Our national need to talk the language of our most populous and 
important world neighbors suggests that, in addition to the Western 
European languages now commonly offered, we should consider the 
possibility of teaching Russian. The study of Russian may be as urgent 
as the study of any Western European language. Although we agree 
that the colleges and universities have the major stake in teaching 
Russian, Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, and Hindi-Urdu, some secondary 
schools with large enrollments, however, have introduced the study of 
Russian language because they have been able to find competent 
teachers. The national need for proficiency in Russian is acute and 
deserves high priority. But unless competent teachers, continuity in 
program, and appropriate instructional materials can be secured, it 
makes no more sense for schools to initiate a study of Russian than to 
do so in any other modern foreign language. 

To advise able and interested students on what and how much of a 
modern foreign language to study is a responsibility of principals, guid- 
ance counselors, and teachers. The advice must be perceptive and in- 
dividual. We are convinced of the essential importance and value of 
functional modern language study, but we recognize that it should be 
elective. Once it is elected, and success is demonstrated, the student 
should be urged to continue the prescribed sequence of study in modern 
foreign language. 


Part IV 


STEPS THE PRINCIPAL CAN TAKE 
To IMPLEMENT THESE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Take an Inventory of the Present Offerings in Modern Foreign 
Languages 

1. Do the objectives of the modern foreign language instruction 
provide for functional language learning? 
Do the teaching methods, materials, and equipment for modern 
foreign language classes support the objectives? Is there ade- 
quate provision for listening comprehension and oral practice? 
Does the school use tape recordings and maintain a language 
library of foreign publications? 
Is a sequential, continuous program provided through every 
high-school year? 
If the school is small, is it developing a long sequence in one 
modern foreign language rather than a 2-year program in one 
or two? 
If the school is large, can it support a program in some Asian or 
European language in addition to the West European languages 
offered? 
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Are the junior and senior high-school programs articulated with 
each other and with the work of the elementary school if there 
is an elementary-school foreign language program? 


B. Survey the Community Resources in Modern Foreign Languages 
(For example, foreign born citizens, native festivals, church services 
conducted in foreign languages, radio programs, movies, educa- 
tional television, foreign newspapers, foreign visitors, exchange 
teachers ) 


1. 


Are the community resources in foreign languages being utilized 
effectively by the school? 


Adapt the School Schedule to Modern Foreign Languages Offerings 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Can flexible schedules be arranged for advanced students and 
the special language needs of academically talented students? 
Are the students of foreign background encouraged to study 
their mother tongue in school? 

Is outstanding achievement in foreign languages recognized with 
awards comparable to honors in science, mathematics, and other 


fields? 


Stress the Quality of the Foreign Language Teaching 
. How do the teachers now employed, and those being recruited, 


measure up to the qualifications defined by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association and other groups? 


. Is effective assignment being made of superior modern foreign 


language teachers? 


. Are experimental programs and demonstrations encouraged for 


new teaching techniques in modern foreign languages? 


. Are arrangements made for interschool visits and teacher ex- 


changes? 


. Is foreign travel for modern foreign language teachers en- 


couraged? 


. Is there provision for foreign language teachers’ attendance at 


professional meetings? 


E. Supervise the Modern Foreign Language Classes in Your School 


4. 


Do teachers know the characteristics of good modern foreign 
language instruction you are advocating? 


. Do assignments involve only practice in hearing and speaking 


without the use of books or writing in the first weeks of the 
course? 


. Is English rarely heard in the modern foreign language class? 


Is there an absence of translation to and from English? 


. Are students generally listening to the foreign language, imitat- 


ing the model, conversing, reading, or writing in the foreign 
language? Are books generally closed in the classroom? 
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Is the language used in oral and written communication (e.g., 
dialogues, dramatizations, telephoning, dictation, letters, sum- 
maries, songs in a situation appropriate to the age and experience 
of the students )? 
Is grammar learned through functional practice rather than by 
means of rules and English explanations? 
In testing and evaluating achievement, is performance in the 
language stressed (understanding what is heard, speaking, read- 
ing with direct comprehension, writing correctly within the limits 
of the pupil's speaking ability)? 

Study the Provisions of the National Defense Education Act 

1. Are students counseled to study a modern foreign language in 
the light of the increased need and opportunity for persons with 
language proficiency? 
Does the modern foreign language department have the elec- 
tronic equipment needed for the aural-oral approach to language 
learning? 
What instructional materials (tapes, films, filmstrips, slides, 
records, foreign magazines, maps, wall charts) are provided for 
more effective teaching of modern foreign languages? 
Can minor remodeling of space for audio-visual equipment and 
materials facilitate the work of the modern foreign language 
classes? 
Is your language department initiating any experimentation 
with mass media of communication (films, radio, TV)? 

. What supervisory and related services are you requesting from 

your state department of education? 


APPENDIX 


*Qualifications for Secondary-School Teachers 
of Modern Foreign Languages 


1. Aural Understanding 
Minimal: The ability to get the sense of what an educated native 
says when he is enunciating carefully and speaking simply on a 
general subject. 


Good: The ability to understand conversation at average tempo, 
lectures, and news broadcasts. 


* Prepared by the Steering Committee of the Foreign Language Program of, the Modern 
of America and endorsed by the MLA Executive Council, by the Modern 

— a ittee of the Secondary Education Board, by the Committee on the Language 
Program of the American Council of Learned Societies, and by the executive boards or councils 
of fifteen other national or regional language organizations. 
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Superior: The ability to follow closely and with ease all types of 
standard speech, such as rapid or group conversation, plays, and 
movies. 

Test: These abilities can be tested by dictations, by the Listening 
Comprehension Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board 
—thus far developed for French, German, and Spanish—or by simi- 
lar tests for these and other languages, with an extension in range 
and difficulty for the superior level. 


Speaking 

Minimal: The ability to talk on prepared topics (e.g., for class- 
room situations ) without obvious faltering, and to use the common 
expressions needed for getting around in the foreign country, 
speaking with a pronunciation readily understandable to a native. 
Good: The ability to talk with a native without making glaring 
mistakes, and with a command of vocabulary and syntax sufficient 
to express one’s thoughts in sustained conversation. This implies 
speech at normal speed with good pronunciation and intonation. 
Superior: The ability to approximate native speech in vocabulary, 
intonation, and pronunciation (e.g., the ability to exchange ideas 
and to be at ease in social situations ). 

Test: For the present, this ability has to be tested by interview, 
or by a recorded set of questions with a blank disc or tape for 
recording answers. 


Reading 

Minimal: The ability to grasp directly (i.e., without translating ) 
the meaning of simple, non-technical prose, except for an occa- 
sional word. 

Good: The ability to read, with immediate comprehension, prose 
and verse of average difficulty and mature content. 

Superior: The ability to read, almost as easily as in English, mate- 
rial of considerable difficulty, such as essays and literary criticism. 
Test: These abilities can be tested by a graded series of timed 
reading passages, with comprehension questions and multiple- 
choice or free-response answers. 

Writing 

Minimal: The ability to write correctly sentences or paragraphs 
such as would be developed orally for classroom situations, and 
the ability to write a short, simple. letter. 

Good: The ability to write a simple “free composition” with clarity 
and correctness in vocabulary, idiom, and syntax. 

Superior: The ability to write on a variety of subjects with idio- 
matic naturalness, ease of expression, and some feeling for the 


style of the language. 
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Test: These abilities can be tested by multiple-choice syntax items, 
dictations, translation of English sentences or paragraphs, and a 
controlled letter or free composition. 

Language Analysis 

Minimal: A working command of the sound-patterns and grammar- 
patterns of the foreign language, and a knowledge of its main 
differences from English. 

Good: A basic knowledge of the historical development and pres- 
ent characteristics of the language, and an awareness of the differ- 
ence between the language as spoken and as written. 

Superior: Ability to apply knowledge of descriptive, comparative, 
and historical linguistics to the language-teaching situation. 
Test: Such information and insight can be tested for levels 1 and 
2 by multiple-choice and free-response items on pronunciation, 
intonation patterns, and syntax; for levels 2 and 3, items on philol- 
ogy and descriptive linguistics. 


. Culture 


Minimal: An awareness of language as an essential element among 
the learned and shared experiences that combine to form a particu- 
lar culture, and a rudimentary knowledge of the geography, his- 
tory, literature, art, social customs, and contemporary civilization 
of the foreign people 

Good: Firsthand haow ‘ledge of some literary masterpieces, an un- 
derstanding of the principal ways in which the foreign culture re- 
sembles and differs from our own, and possession of an organized 
body of information on the foreign people and their civilization. 
Superior: An enlightened understanding of the foreign people and 
their culture, achieved through personal contact, preferably by 
travel and residence abroad, through study of systematic descriptions 
of the foreign culture, and through study of literature and the arts. 
Test: Such information and insight can be tested by multiple-choice 
literary and cultural acquaintance tests for levels 1 and 2; for level 
3, written comments on passages of prose or poetry that discuss or 
reveal significant aspects of the foreign culture. 


. Professional Preparation 

Minimal: Some knowledge of effective methods and techniques of 
language teaching. 

Good: The ability to apply knowledge of methods and techniques to 
the teaching situation (e.g., audio-visual techniques) and to relate 
one’s teaching of the language to other areas of the curriculum. 
Superior: A mastery of recognized teaching methods, and the ability 
to experiment with and evaluate new methods and techniques. 
Test: Such knowledge and ability can be tested by multiple-choice 
answers to questions on pedagogy and language-teaching methods, 
plus written comment on language-teaching situations. 
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The Conant Report in Retrospect 


WILL FRENCH 


‘on article makes two approaches to Dr. Conant’s recent report on 
The American High School Today. First it presents an overview of the 
Report as a way of recalling to mind its rationale and its recommenda- 
tions. This must necessarily be a condensed statement but, I trust, will re- 
call the Report's main features without distortion. Then it presents a 
critique of it from the point of view of one who has been an active 
participant in, and an interested observer of the American high school 
for a number of years. I shall intersperse my comments and appraisals 
between my presentations of the main features of the Report. Implicit in 
this report are four long-standing concerns of the author: 

1. Dr. Conant’s concern not only for the present defense and safety of his 
country, but also for its future welfare and development and, for all democratic 
processes and institutions, 

2. his broad and longtime interest in education—public and private, 

3. his particular interest and competence in the fields of higher and 
secondary education, 

4. his interest in the education of the academically able—especially men. 

These are not meant to imply exclusive interests, for Conant is, of 
course, interested in education in the world at large, in elementary educa- 
tion and in the education of all young men and women. These four, 
however, are basic to this report. Dr. Conant would appear to have 
peculiar competence to undertake such a study. 

These concerns, together with the generally increased public concern 
over secondary education in this country, led to the launching of this 
study and to the resulting recommendations. They account for the 
project centering around the question of whether, in the American high 
school as organized and administered, the top 15 to 20 per cent of our 
most academically able youth can be provided with a good educational 
opportunity while the school is also providing such an opportunity for all 
other youth of its community. If the answer is in the negative, then. 
another revolution in secondary education is indicated and a wholly 
different aproach to youth education is required. If the answer is in the 
affirmative, then only such reforms in secondary education are called for 
as offer a chance of achieving better results. It is to be noted that two 


Will French is an Educational Consultant, 602 Buena Tierra Drive, Woodland, Cali- 
fornia. This article is an adaptation of a paper he presented, April 30, 1959, at the 
Third Annual Work-Conference of the U. S. Office of Education. 
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basic assumptions are accepted. First, that America is committed to the 
idea of attempting to provide an appropriate educational opportunity for 
all youth at least through high school. Second, that there is good reason 
to doubt that the high school is now doing as good a job of providing this 
as we need to have done. The project, therefore, has potentially 
momentous consequences. 

The project itself is based upon contact with a large number of high 
schools and, particularly, upon a study of 55 high schools selected as 
among the best to be found in towns and cities of 10,000 to 100,000. 
Those of very large cities and of rural communities were not included in 
this list, but some visits were made and conferences held in some city and 
rural schools. The familiarity of Dr. Conant and members of his staff 
with all types of high schools served to provide a broad background for 
their close study of these 55 schools. A detailed study of them covering 
the collection of pertinent facts and visits to them for observations and 
conferences with principals, counselors, teachers, and students led to the 
principal observations and the recommendations. This study does not 
qualify as rigorous research, but, since these widely publicized observa- 
tions and recommendations are those of an outstanding educator and 
distinguished citizen, they are, never-the-less, likely to have great in- 
fluence and weight and, therefore, should be critically studied. 

The principal results of the study are to be found in two over-all 
observations and 21 recommendations. The first observation, and the 
most important, is that comprehensive high schools can meet the educa- 
tional needs of the academically able students as well as the special 
needs of all other students in their school communities. Conant’s concept 
of a comprehensive high school is the generally accepted one of a high 
school which accepts the responsibility of providing an appropriate edu- 
cational opportunity for all youth in its school-community. The phrase 
“all youth” is generally understood to mean all youth within the wide 
ranges of normality and, to exclude only the definitely sub-normal and the 
abnormal. Thus the responsibility of a local comprehensive high school 
covers all but a very small minority of all youth in its community. Dr. 
Conant’s conclusion is that this type of school can provide an appropriate 
educational opportunity for all of them and that the presence of all in 
one school is also socially and culturally desirable in our type of 
democratically oriented society. The Report holds, therefore, that the 
comprehensive high school should be accepted as the type which should 
-continue to be the dominant one in this country. Conant recognizes that 
there are legitimate degrees of comprehensiveness growing out of the 
character of the school’s community. To be entitled to be considered a 
high school of the comprehensive type does not require that each high 
school teach everything that any other high school in the country teaches. 
Rather its claim to being a comprehensive high school rests upon the 
degree to which it accepts the responsibility for providing appropriate 
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educational opportunity for all its youth and is enabled to do so by the 
support given it by its community. 

The value and timeliness of this first observation is evident to us all. 
It means that no new educational revolution in this country’s plan of 
secondary education is called for. Dr. Conant in another connection has 
since pointed out that the period from 1905 to 1930 was a revolutionary 
period in American secondary education. We have since been trying to 
consolidate the gains and realize upon the potentialities of this revolution. 
Many present-day critics of the secondary schools are thus shown to be in 
reality counter-revolutionists seeking to restore an old and discredited 
educational order. Conant’s conclusion meets head-on the unsupported 
contentions of some of these scholars—who are not educators—and, of a 
few laymen—who are neither scholars nor educators—that the only way 
to provide a good education for the most able youth is in specialized 
high schools and that, therefore, secondary education as presently 
organized must be completely abolished. It also discounts the claims 
of those who are proposing that we launch forth at great expense into a 
wide, blue educational yonder of completely reorganized teaching 
methods, equipment, and materials, on the basis of inadequate and, in 
some respects, pretty flimsy research. With the Conant Report in hand, 
wise school boards and school administrators may well conclude that 
their time and money will be better spent in studying Conant’s sugges- 
tions for improving their existing high schools rather than in replacing 
them. Henceforth to gain support for drastic changes in the organization 
of American secondary education, such critics will have completely to 
discount and discredit this Conant Report. 

The second broad observation in this Report is that the number of 
high schools in the United States should be reduced to a maximum of 
nine thousand by consolidations of small schools that graduate fewer 
than about one hundred students each year. The principal reason given 
for this conclusion is that programs in schools smaller than this cannot 
be made comprehensive enough except at prohibitive cost. Those of 
you who have been promoting high-school consolidation for years will 
welcome Dr. Conant’s support. Many may approve his hundred-gradu- 
ate-high school as a goal, but, on the basis of experience in developing 
public support and consent for such consolidations, some may wonder 
whether such a drastic program is possible or necessary. With our present 
distribution of population in some areas of some states and even in 
whole states, it is not possible to bring together enough pupils for a high 
school of this recommended size without putting the school so far away 
from many pupils’ homes as to make it practically impossible for them 
to attend. Therefore, there are, and will be for some time, some needed 
high schools graduating fewer than one hundred students. Rather than 
deny educational opportunity to those living in such areas by forced 
consolidations, states would be better advised to provide such extra 
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support for small schools, determined by their state departments of 
education to be needed, as will enable them to offer a reasonably com- 
prehensive program. In the case of small high schools determined not to 
be needed, the states can intensify their programs of combined pressure 
and promise and thus stimulate consolidations and move as far toward 
Dr. Conant’s goal as is practical under present conditions. 


There will be those too, who do not agree with Dr. Conant'’s estimate 
of the small high school. They will argue that the small high school has 
some advantages which are lost in large high schools and that, therefore, 
it is not necessary to carry consolidation as far as Dr. Conant proposes. 
Smallness does not necessarily make a school poor nor largeness make it 
good. These defenders of the small high school will cite some excellent 
ones as proof of their claim. For the most part, these are in communities 
that are willing and able to spend more per pupil on education and thus 
to provide a reasonably comprehensive program. Where this is the case 
the argument for consolidation weakens. A “too-small” high school whose 
community is willing to tax itself in amounts that enable it to have the 
teachers and the special facilities and equipment required to provide its 
pupils with at least the level of educational opportunity available to 
pupils in high schools in its state with 100 or more graduates ought to be 
allowed and perhaps encouraged to exist. With enough money to spend, 
the apparent weaknesses of the small high school tend to disappear and 
its strengths tend to be augmented. This extra money, however, in the 
case of these unneeded but good small high schools should come from 
local and not state sources. Perhaps it would be better policy to press 
for the elimination of small unneeded high schools which are poor while 
encouraging needed ones to become better. 

These two basic observations point to two over-all policies to govern 
secondary education in general in the United States. Conant follows 
these with 21 recommendations concerned with its more detailed aspects. 
It is not only important that there be agreement on such broad general 
policies as the two he proposes, but also that agreement be reached on 
the importance of the matters dealt with in his twenty-one recommenda- 
tions. Since the purpose of this discussion of this Report is to develop 
greater unity of thinking and planning in secondary education, it seems 
appropriate to propose for discussion some policies and practices to be 
adopted at the national and state levels and used as guides by high 
schools as they develop the local policies and practices required if they 
are best to achieve their functions in the very diverse communities in 
which they operate. I do not find myself in outright disagreement with 
many of Conant’s twenty-one recommendations, but I do have some 
reservations, some suggestions, and some modifications which I shall try 
to make clear as I present these proposals. I am not, however, presenting 
each of the twenty-one separately because related ones can be covered 
under one heading. 
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Counseling. Conant clearly recognizes the importance of good coun- 
seling service in meeting the diverse educational needs of students in the 
comprehensive high school. There is a question of whether this service 
should be as exclusively centered upon the educational phase of guidance 
as his Report implies. It is perhaps legitimate to do so for the better stu- 
dents and those coming from homes with the better social and cultural 
backgrounds. But the really comprehensive high school in most commu- 
nities will have many students whose needs for guidance services include 
the personal, social, and ethical aspects of a broad counseling service. 


Adequate and competent counseling service in the proportion of the 
equivalent of one trained counselor to 250 to 300 students as Conant 
proposes is essential in planning, with the parents and a student, an 
appropriate education program for him. It is also necessary in meeting 
the program requirements of the school as approved by its board of edu- 
cation and in approving subsequent adjustments in this program for 
individual students, if required. In addition, such service is helpful in 
the planned and orderly development of a high-school’s total subject- 
offering, required sequences, course-contents, and standards to be ex- 
pected of students. But the explicitness with which the Report marks 
out programs for the able student and the programs to be required of 
all students might lead one to wonder if the function of counseling is to 
convince pupils of the worth of these programs or to help them plan what 
their programs should be. There are also counseling functions to be 
performed for students and parents beyond those immediately related 
to the students’ educational program and not fully recognized in the 
Conant statement on counseling. These should be explicitly recognized 
as legitimate functions of the high-school counseling service in the 
development of a realistic policy for counseling in comprehensive high 
schools. 

Required-of-all Program. Secondary education—grades 7-12 in “re- 
organized” systems—has the responsibility for continuing, throughout the 
entire period, the integrating education begun in the elementary school. 
Harvard's own Professor Inglis advocated this over forty years ago. This 
integrating program of general education is intended to produce skill 
in the common means by which people in our society communicate with 
each other; to build understanding of and loyalty to the culutral, moral, 
and ethical values underlying our democratic way of life; to supply 
knowledge of the processes by which we have reached our present stages 
of social, economic, and political development; and to develop an under- 
standing of the application of the basic principles of the sciences to safe, 
healthful, and efficient living. This required program ordinarily includes 
in the junior-senior high-school period, five or six years of instruction in 
speaking, writing, and reading English and the study of English and 
American literature broadly defined; three or four years of instruction in 
the use of arithmetical! processes; two or three years of instruction in the 
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biological and physical sciences, (general science, biology, chemistry, or 
physics ); four or five years of instruction in the social sciences (geog- 
raphy, civics, economics, and history including a year of American 
history and a year of current world problems and events in the senior 
high school); and other legally required subjects such as instruction in 
health and physical education and driver education. Conant’s list parallels 
this one except for these legally required subjects. It is not sufficient, 
however, merely to list these subjects without stressing the integrative 
function which is the chief purpose in setting them up as required sub- 
jects. It is true that Conant’s required program serves a necessary func- 
tion in introducing able students to some of the fields of knowledge and 
thus providing them with a foundation for work in more advanced elective 
offerings in these fields. This integrating general education program, 
however, has purposes and functions of its own with all students outside 
of and beyond acquiring basic knowledge in some of the academic fields. 


The Report recognizes a good general education program as one of the 
three essentials of a good comprehensive high school but simply to list 
these academic subjects without stressing the purposes to be served 
contributes to the too prevailing notion that gaining a smattering of 
knowledge in some of these fields is all that is to be expected of students 
in their required programs. Whatever subjects are included in this pro- 
gram should be there to serve as means for the achievement of the com- 
mon kinds of growth and development needed by all youth as indicated 
by the above statement of purposes. The knowledge gained is not to be 
considered primarily as an end in itself but as means to the attainment by 
all students of important common understandings, values, appreciations, 
and related skills useful in maintaining and improving personal and 
group living. The program cannot be limited then to some beginning 
courses in some of the academic fields. The public, through legislative 
action, has recognized that the required program should cover more than 
these academic fields and has made it include, among other things, health, 
physical education, and driver education to mention but three of the 
more common additions. But the mastery of some knowledge in these 
several fields does not automatically guarantee the achievement of these 
purposes. This required-of-all program in the comprehensive high school 
must be specifically recognized by pupils and taught by teachers as a 
program of general education intended to encourage and to enable youth 
to learn how to live intelligent, effective, and satisfying lives, and not 
thought of merely as a collection of courses in some of the academic 
fields of learning. The goal is to help students learn how to think through 
problematic situations and to select good courses of action—of behavior— 
where life presents choices between a high road and a low road. There is 
a real question of whether the teaching of these logically organized sub- 
jects is the most effective way of achieving these goals at the high-school 
level. For many high-school students, a closer relation between knowledge 
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and the life-situation in which it is to be used must be presented than 
most subjects provide. 

The acid test of the goodness of a comprehensive high school is what it 
does about counseling and about this general education program. Unless 
its counseling program is broad enough to be of service to boys and 
girls whose community and family backgrounds are pretty limited and 
who, therefore, need the schools counseling service on some of their 
problems, it partially fails the test of a good comprehensive high school. 
If, in addition, its required general education program does not aim 
directly at producing the growth and development in youth which result 
in competence to live constructive, contributive, and satisfying personal 
and group lives in our kind of social and political order, it completely 
fails the test of a good comprehensive high school. Unless so conceived, 
it becomes only a school in which the functions of a vocational school 
and those of a selective academic high school are performed under one 
roof. It thus may have the appearance of a comprehensive high school; 
it may have its form but not its substance; its flavor but not its essence. 
The unique function of the comprehensive high school lies not alone in 
its contributions to the future economic welfare of its students through 
its specialized courses leading to vociational or professional success, but 
rather in its program of general education designed to produce healthy, 
straight thinking, morally upright young citizens who are active sup- 
porters of, and firm believers in, the processes and programs which main- 
tain and improve our democratic way of life. The comprehensive high 
school, therefore, should not be committed in advance, as in this Report, 
to any specified academic program required-of-all except as and until it 
is clearly recognized that this program is to be so taught as to be an effec- 
tive one for achieving these purposes and is to be modified from time to 
time and place to place to make it more effective in doing so. 

Elective Program. An elective program is essential to provide educa- 
tion for the various intellectual, social, cultural, and economic activities 
of modern life in which different students are interested and in which they 
can become more competent through education. This program should be 
initiated in a limited degree in the junior high school and should be 
expanded in the later years of the secondary-school period. Each elective 
subject should be so developed as to fit into one or more sequences of 
subjects designed to produce at graduation at least the minimum levels of 
knowledge and skills essential for (1) entrance into post-high-school 
educational institutions where similar fields of education may be further 
studied; (2) entrance into a vocation, occupation, or life-work at levels 
open to relatively inexperienced young entrants; and (3) the discovery 
and cultivation of worth-while recreational and cultural interests. The 
scope of the elective sequences in any high school will vary with the 
nature of the school’s community and its regional area, but they may be 
expected to include, in addition to the academic subjects, sequences in 
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music and the other arts, in home-making, business and commercial 
activities, agriculture, wood working, mechanical and electrical work, or 
other similar industrial fields according to the probable post-high-school 
needs of its students. There should be no inference, as in the Report, 
that elective subjects should necessarily be largely concerned with 
“marketable skills.” 


Promotion and graduation. The Report holds that students who attend 
school regularly and work reasonably hard on their required (general 
education) subjects should make regular progress through this part of 
their program. For regular progress in the elective sequences, the student 
must not only meet the above requirements, but must also show sufficient 
achievement in each subject of a sequence to give promise of ability to 
pass the more advanced courses in that sequence. To make regular 
progress through school, each student should carry a full program of 
work as approved by his counselor requiring attendance throughout the 
school day. Normally, the counselor should require his taking the 
equivalent of five or six courses including physical education and health. 
The number of daily courses would depend upon the length of the 
school’s periods, the number of laboratory subjects, and other factors 
considered pertinent by the counselor. 

When the student throughout his regular school career has made normal 
progress by successfully completing the full-time program required of 
him by the school each year and, in addition, has maintained a good school- 
citizenship record, he should be entitled to graduate. He should receive 
a diploma certifying to his graduation from high school. This diploma 
may or may not indicate in a general way the type of elective courses 
taken, but, in any case, the high school should be ready to supply him, 
or any other party having a legitimate need, with a detailed statement 
covering his school record. The school should also assist in any other way 
in the student's making a successful post-graduation adjustment. It is 
goods to have Conant’s support for such sensible policies governing pro- 
motion and graduation. 


Meeting Individual Differences. In as much as it is the responsibility 
of the comprehensive high school in America to provide, as well as 
organized education can, for the growth toward maturity of ali youth 
falling within the wide ranges of normality, it must expect its student- 
body to include wide ranges of intellectual, emotional, and physical 
capacity; of social, economic, and cultural backgrounds; and of interests 
and educational aspirations. Each high school must, therefore, make 
wide adjustments and accommodations in its total offering, in the contents 
of various courses and in the methods of instruction used if it is effectively 
to educate all the normal youth of its community. Typically this will 
require such adjustments in program as are indicated by the following: 

1. Instruction in reading. This should include instruction calculated to 
improve the reading ability of slow readers as much as is practicable and 
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also to step up toward maximum the reading rate and comprehension of 
the better readers. This will constitute the “English” program for some 
students. 

2. Ability grouping. Students will group themselves to some extent by 
their selection in the senior high school of elective sequences. The school 
—in these classes and in the required general education program—should 
refine these groupings still further in some subjects on the basis of the 
counselor's records of previous school history, standard tests, teacher 
judgment, and other information for the purpose of creating teaching 
situations where students’ interests in a subject and ability to handle it 
are somewhat similar. When done within the framework of the com- 
prehensive high school with adequate and competent counseling service, 
the evils that have given grouping a bad name will be largely eliminated. 

3. Work experience. In conjunction with its vocational and occupa- 
tional courses, the high school should arrange for as many types of work 
experience as possible in the comunity’s business and industrial institu- 
tions, in professional offices, and in such community enterprises as the 
public library, the schools, the public health department, hospitals, and 
youth-serving agencies. This type of experience, though valuable to any 
youth, will probably be a part of the elective vocational or occupational 
sequences; should be considered as the equivalent of laboratory work in 
the school; should occupy part of the student's regular school day; and 
should be supervised by the school. Such experience can also make a 
general education program more meaningful to some students. This is 
a somewhat broader concept of work-experience than is evident in the 
Report. 

4. Programs for the academically able, the gifted, or talented students. 
Classes, subjects, and individualized programs should be provided for 
those students falling into these groups who have given indications of 
higher levels of ability or talent than are well served by typical high- 
school courses. These advanced courses must also provide for students 
who have socially valuable talents not necessarily closely related to high 
levels of intelligence and, therefore, not fully served by elective programs 
limited to the academic subjects. The Report seems to under-value stu- 
dents with types of talent and giftedness other than those indicated by a 
high I.Q. and those with interests not related to mathematics, science, and 
foreign language. It does not pay sufficient attention to types of elec- 
tives needed by many students who are entitled to be considered gifted 
or talented. Ways of meeting the needs of the academically able stu- 
dents include: opportunity to study foreign language, high-school mathe- 
matics and science in the junior high-school years; extending sequences 
to four or more years and requiring the completion of some of them for 
graduation; college-level courses provided in high school; individualized 
work under the guidance of a teacher; encouraging the taking of an 
extra subject each year; and cooperation with other educational institu- 
tions and private teachers when suitable instruction cannot be offered in 
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the high school. Other types of gifted or talented students will not only 
need some of the above opportunities but also courses and activities in 
the arts, music, drama, and other fields elected in place of some of these 
academic subjects. Our country has unmet needs for high-level per- 
formance in the cultural and social fields as well as in the scientific and 
mathematical. It should be recognized, however, that the more able 
students are likely to be very ambitious and over-competitive and that 
the school has a responsibility to help them plan programs that do not 
endanger health and emotional stability. It is probable that school will 
find that the rather fixed scope of the program for able students sug- 
gested by Conant may need to be broadened in many high schools if 
the needs of some gifted and talented students are met. May we not 
assume then that his program is illustrative of what should be done for 
some of the academically gifted students and that similarly appropriate 
programs are to be provided for students whose talents lie in other worth- 
while fields? 

The Report recognizes at one point, the importance of motivation in 
learning. The programs proposed for able and gifted students do not 
seem to allow for the full operation of this principle. They rely chiefly 
upon compulsion as a means of motivation. It is questionable whether 
merely setting up a “tough” program will result in the desired higher 
levels of achievement. Unless other more effective means of raising the 
levels of interest and effort are found, these students will still be delivering 
at less than their maximum potential. The real unsolved problem of edu- 
cating our most able students in high school is one of discovering how to 
get all of them to want to learn at their best levels. It is easy to see why 
in. Russia many of the most able students apply themselves seriously and 
intensively to their school work when we recall that their success with it 
leads to a life of honor and special privilege, while failure in it assigns 
them to long hours of heavy labor and deprivation of many of the com- 
mon necessities of life. Any smart Russian youth can see that success in 
his school work pays. In our “affluent” society, the contrast between the 
lives of those who are outstandingly successful in school and that of those 
who are less successful is not so vividly apparent to our youth. Our 
real problem is one of how, in our type of society, we can create in all 
able youth the intrinsic eagerness to learn which is now observable in 
some of them. It is doubtful whether making their programs tougher 
can be relied upon to do it, even if taught by our most able teachers. 

Utilization of School, Time, and Personnel. Within limits, there is 
a postive relationship between the amount of time spent on educative 
activities and the resulting amount of learning. The extension of the 
school year to 9 or 10 months and our insistence upon regular 
attendance illustrate our recognition of this fact. By the same reasoning, 
the length of the school day is an important consideration. Short high- 
school days or half-day sessions cannot be as effective with all students 
as a longer school day would be under the same conditions. Having good 
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conditions for study, needed materials readily available, and opportunity 
to consult with teachers are important factors in increasing the amount 
of learning for many pupils in high school. The school day, therefore, 
should be long enough and so organized that each student has an oppor- 
tunity to do the major part of his school work at the school and under its 
supervision. This means that class periods and the school day should be 
longer rather than shorter so that individual attention tends to be 
available to meet each student's needs as soon as they develop. The 
forty- or forty-five-minute periods suggested by Conant—even when 
supplemented by long periods of home study—do not provide the best 
organization of the school day for many high-school students. It also 
produces administrative problems in the efficient use of teachers’ and 
students’ time. Longer periods and a longer school day would seem to 
offer the best chance for good use of teachers’ and students’ time and 
for better use of the school plant. A longer scheduled school day of 
from six to eight clock-hour periods with each teacher and student present 
in the building long enough to complete their assigned programs not 
only has a better chance to improve the educational opportunity provided 
students in a given school plant, but also will provide for its more 
efficient and economical use. 

Conant’s proposal for a 7 or 8 short-period day seems to rest pretty 
largely on the need for many periods if the programs suggested by him 
for the academically able are to be scheduled. It is hard to see how, even 
then, these students can be scheduled, as he recommends, in grades 9 
to 12 for the English, social science, mathematics, science (double labs), 
and foreign language together with the second foreign language and 
music and arts courses which he hopes they will take in a seven-period 
day. This crowded short-period day leads him, of necessity, to prescribe 
large amounts of home study. Conant however suggests but does not 
emphasize, a better way out. He says that it would be good if able stu- 
dents in grades 7 and 8 had more opportunity to study science, foreign 
language, and high-school mathematics. If this were more frequently 
done in junior high school, the need to pack so much into grades 9-12 
would be reduced and the short-period day with excessive home work 
would be less needed. It is now reported that Conant is to make a study 
of the junior high-school years and it is safe to guess that he will find 
that able students in these years are not fully and profitably occupied. 
Nearly thirty years ago the North Central Association approved the idea 
that programs of able students in grades 7 and 8 should provide for 
an earlier beginning in so-called high-school subjects, the purpose being 
to permit such students to complete part or all of their lower division 
college work in twelve years instead of the fourteen now used. Had this 
Conant Report covered at least the full six-year program of secondary 
education offered in many of the school systems which he studied, it 
might not then have been necessary to crowd so much into grades 
9 to 12 and thus would make the need for a short-period day less critical. 
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Such a short-period school day naturally calls for much of what is 
called “home-study.” Clock-hour periods well used should provide time 
for teacher explanations and presentations and for class discussions and 
for at least a good start on assigned work required in common of all 
students in a class. There would also be time for any student to do some 
extra work at school during the periods which would come in the after- 
noon in the time now called “after school.” The school work done at 
home of evenings or on weekends should be of an individual nature— 
reading other than the required text; writing papers; conducting experi- 
ments beyond those required of a class; or engaging in some other kind of 
individual creative educational activities. These could be suggested by 
the school, and some such individualized study should be expected at 
home by the school of all students. 

The amount of such “home” study required of each student each week 
would vary greatly, but it should not be so heavy as to imply that stu- 
dents should be required to use practically all their time beyond what is 
needed for eating, sleeping for it. No high-school’s program is broad 
enough or rich enough to serve all the worth-while educational needs and 
interests of all its students. The home, church, and youth-serving agencies 
ean and often do provide educational and cultural activities which the 
high school cannot, does not, or should not undertake. These are worth- 
while activities and a youth should have the opportunity to participate in 
them without feeling that he is failing to meet the school’s demands on his 
time. Moreover, unless the typical high school improves the character and 
quality of what it assigns as “home work,” it would do no great harm to 
let the parents and the students themselves have a bit more to say about 
the use of out-of-school time. Making education seem hard and dis- 
agreeable has never been shown to be most effective in promoting 
genuine learning. 

As pointed out in the Report another way to improve the educational 
opportunity available to students in any community is to make better 
use of the school plant and personnel by improving the typical summer- 
school offering. Many high schools operate a summer school. At the 
lowest level it permits students to “make up” a failure. Some schools now 
offer more complete and varied programs which ought to be duplicated 
in practically all high schools. Thus, not only would failing students be 
enabled to make constructive use of part of the summer vacation period, 
but also every student not otherwise making good use of this summer 
vacation period would have an opportunity to do so. It is shortsightedness 
on the part of most communities to plan to meet only the needs of the 
poorest and best students in the summer-school as proposed by this 
Report. In many communities, the entire plant and personnel should be 
as fully used as necessary to meet, during the summer, the needs of all 
high-school students for worth-while educational and recreational ac- 
tivities. This opportunity should be provided at public expense just as in 
the “regular” school year. 
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Perhaps the Report may best be summed up by saying that Dr. Conant 
has rendered the world an almost immeasurable service in his forthright 
endorsement of the comprehensive type of high school as best adapted to 
this country. It will give assurance to boards of education and to school 
men and women in their efforts to improve their work in such schools. 
This endorsement will also doubtless have effects in England, on the 
continent of Europe, and in the free world elsewhere. His calling atten- 
tion to the need to press for consolidation of small schools will give heart 
to those who have been working to bring it about. His recognition of 
the importance of counseling should serve to improve the amount and 
quality of this service available to high-school students everywhere. 

But it is perhaps to be expected that the twenty-one recommendations, 
based upon a study of American high schools and launched to discover 
whether the most able 15-20 per cent of its students were being or could 
be well educated in such a school, should be colored by this interest in 
the most able students—especially boys. Most of the principal recommen- 
dations, if modified as needed in particular school communities, will help 
to improve the education of this particular group of students. They can 
also result in the improvement of the educational opportunity of the 80 
per cent of the less able students in all high schools if the interest in the 
most able group reflected by this study is not used by school staffs as an 
unwarranted excuse for concentrating on the most able to the neglect_of 
the vast majority of students. The comprehensive high school at its best 
does not buy the education of any one group or any one student at the 
expense of others. Whatever money resources are made available to it 
must be used to provide as well as possible for all its students. This is 
true because this type of school is born of the belief that each individual 
has the right to an opportunity to grow and develop into his best self and 
that education is an important means thereto. Underlying it, too, is 
the belief that the best possible social order is one in which each person 
has been enabled to exercise this right. The comprehensive high school 
must, therefore, be equally concerned for all its youth—girls as well as 
boys; the less bright as well as the bright; the non-college group as well 
as the college-group; the artist as well as the scientist; the under- 
privileged as well as the privileged; the homemaker as well as the bread 
winner. The imperative and unique function of the comprehensive high 
school is to strive equally hard to provide each student with what is for 
him an appropriate educational opportunity. Used to this end, the Conant 
Report can be a springboard lifting secondary education in America and 
the world-around to hitherto unattained excellence. 





What Is a Good School Contest? 


NORMA R. MILLER 


Art AN advertising and public relations conference of a corporation 
not long ago, executives were winding up plans for a new promotion. 

“Our program is shaping up, George. I think we're about ready to 
fly it, but it does leave one audience area completely uncovered. That's 
the school children.” 

“I've been thinking the same thing, Bill. And here’s an idea right off 
the top of my head. How about an essay contest? We could offer a 
$1,000 cash prize. That'd get a lot of youngsters into the act.” 

Judging from the number of ill-conceived contests offered to schools 
each year, this scene must be repeated hundreds of times in offices 
across the country. 

How do teachers and administrators react to sponsored contests? 
A classroom teacher recently wrote in the N.E.A. Journal, “Some of these 
contests are carefully planned efforts to reward talent. With these, 
teachers are happy to cooperate. Others, principally in the write-an- 
essay group, are poorly conceived, selfishly planned, and disliked by 
teachers.” Because the growing number of sponsored contests tends to 
increase pressure on the teachers’ time, many districts have passed flat 
no-contest rules. And yet, contests have a long tradition in schools. 

The old fashioned spelling bee, with a book for a prize, is one of the 
earliest examples. The problem is not that there are contests, but that 
there are so few good contests from the school’s point of view. Educators 
have always recognized that contests can provide incentive for student 
effort. For this reason, few educators turn their backs on contests alto- 
gether. Instead, they continue to face the almost daily decision-making 
needed to sort out the few educationally sound contests and discard 
the many poor ones. 

What are the criteria for a good school contest? What is and is not 
acceptable? First of all, a contest for schools must serve school needs. 
It must help teachers to achieve some of their educational objectives. 
In determining whether any given contest does this, several questions are 
crucial. 

Wuat Is tHe Contest’s OsyEcTIvE? 

The objective of a contest is educational if participation in it contrib- 
utes to the intellectual development and understanding of students or 
contributes to the creative and artistic development of students. For 
example, the objective may be to get as many home economics students 


Mrs. Norma R. Miller is Educational Consultant with Washington office of Glick 
and Lorivin, 102 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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as possible to create original recipes or bake excellent pies. It may be to 
gain wide interest and participation in taking better photographs, paint- 
ing posters,-or devising scientific experiments. Contests with objectives 
such as these can serve the broader educational aims of stimulating the 
students’ intellectual or creative development. Contests designed to 
select the most beautiful girl or the strongest or most popular boy are 
not likely to make any contribution to education. 


Wuat Does THE Contestant Have To Do? 


What the contestant does to prepare the contest entry should con- 
tribute to his or her education. Contests which require research or the 
exercise of creative imagination or special talents meet this challenge. The 
required activity must be within the capabilities of the students of the 
age and grade level to which the contest is directed, and it must appeal 
to student interest. An important, but often overlooked, factor is that 
the process or activity required should be one which the student can 
do entirely himself, and one which it is difficult to get someone else to 
do for him. One objection to essay contests is that they may tempt some 
students to be dishonest. It is relatively easy to get an older person to 
write the essay, or at least to “correct and revise” it to a point where it 
is not actually written by the contestant. The contestant’s research also 
often leads him to discover many tempting ay oe in books and news- 
papers of just exactly the right way to say what he wants to say. 


Wuat Asout THE RULES AND REGULATIONS? 


The mechanics of a contest include rules for eligibility, SS 
and the means by which the contest is administered and judged. No un- 
fair limitations should be placed on eligibility. It goes without saying 
that a contest for public schools should not rule out any group because 
of race, color, or creed. Nor should the entrants be required to purchase 
any product, include box tops, or other commercial gimmicks. This 
limits eligibility to users of certain products or those who can afford to 
buy. Although some bright youngsters may be able to make good show- 
ings, in most cases it is unfair to place children in competition with adults 
who have had more education and experience. A contest will be most 
successful from the school’s as well as the sponsor’s point of view when 
the rules are simple, clear, fair, and free from confusing exceptions, and 
when no demands are made on teachers’ time for judging or other 
services. 


How Is tHE Contest JuDGED AND BY WHOM? 

Good contest announcements always explain the criteria for judging, 
the methods to be used, and the names and qualifications of the judges. 
Both objective and subjective judgments have their uses in judging con- 
tests, but the tendency generally is to lean too heavily on the latter. It 
depends somewhat on how the contest is set up and the subject matter 
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it deals with, but, where possible, it is a good idea to set up entry blanks 
to include questions based on validated or psychometric forms, which 
can be machine scored, as well as open-end questions which must be 
evaluated subjectively by the judges. 

Judges should be selected for their knowledge and judgment in the 
professional field involved, and for their familiarity with educational 
methods. Some contests weaken their value here by selecting famous 
people for judges, regardless of their professional qualifications. A news- 
paper editor, schooled in the William Jennings Bryan tradition, may not 
be the most competent judge for student speakers being trained for 
today’s more informal speaking techniques. If the sponsor himself is the 
judge, he may unknowingly favor his own viewpoints and ideas. This 
is a pitfall particularly for the judges of essay contests. 

Some contests which measure up in other respects fall down because 
they call for activities which are virtually unjudgable. For example, a 
contest to pick the boy or girl with the best posture. Such a contest may 
have the worth-while objective of encouraging better posture and better 
health among students. Few, if any, judges could separate out factors 
such as general appearance and body build to judge purely on posture. 
Even then, the margin of difference between the winner and others 
would be so minute that fair judgment would hardly be possible. 

Other unjudgable contests from a school’s viewpoint center around 
areas which depend primarily on personal taste. For example, in a con- 


test for girls, the prize was to go to the ge who had selected the most 


attractive place setting from a variety of flatwear, china, linen, and glass. 
Wuat Prizes ARE OFrrEeRED? 
Prizes, as well as the contests themselves, should further the contestant’s 
education. A trust or scholarship is preferable to cash awards. An 
educational trip is preferable to an expensive medal. 


Wuat Does tHE Sponsor Ger Out or It? 

Contests are usually a part of a company’s public relations program, 
and may involve thousands of dollars’ expense for time and materials. 
In general, all the sponsor expects to receive is favorable attention for 
the company name and products. Sponsors feel that school contests, like 
sponsored teaching aids, help to create among future customers and 
employees the kind of general good will that is necessary if the company 
is to grow and prosper. Teachers understand and accept this purpose. 
They object when sponsors try to spread biased ideas or attempt to 
discredit competitive companies and products. 

A good contest is not a simple matter, either for the sponsoring organi- 
zation or for the schools who must pass judgment on it. Here are two ex- 
amples which sum up the do’s and don'ts for good school contests. 
First—a sponsor offers schools an eassay contest. The required activity is 
to write 500 words on a subject defined by the sponsor. The purpose, as 
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the sponsor sees it, is to stimulate thinking and research on this impor- 
tant subject. To insure that teachers also think about it, he suggests that 
the teachers screen the essays and and forward only the top three for 
final judging. This kind of contest has advantages from a sponsor's stand- 
point. It is inexpensive. It can be run by one man who sends out the 
announcements and reads and judges the final entries. But it fails the 
schools on several points. If the essay is written at home, it may tempt 
some students to be dishonest. Screening entries demands much teacher 
time. The subject matter is seldom closely integrated with the curriculum. 
Final judging is by a person who may be an authority on the subject 
matter, but who is not necessarily an authority on English style, and who 
may consciously or unconsciously impose his own bias on the judgment. 

A second example is a contest offered by a food manufacturer to home 
economics teachers and students. Its objective is to stimulate interest in 
creative cookery. The activity required is the development and prepara- 
tion of an original recipe. Dishonesty is discouraged by permitting 
mothers or sisters to help in the first preparation of the dish which is 
carried out at home. The dishes are then brought to school for judging. 
The second preparation is carried out in school, thus assuring that the 
contestant can prepare the dish independently. Judges for the pre- 
liminary rounds are appointed by the teacher. Prizes for school winners 
are certificates of honor. School winners’ recipes are entered into state 
contests where they are judged by a competent judging organization, and 
where state and national winners are selected. Prizes are scholarships, 
grants, or savings bonds. The entire program is supervised by a com- 
mittee of home economics educators and it is integrated into the 
curriculum. 

This contest assists teachers in achieving several of their teaching 
objectives; namely, developing interest and experience in creativity, 
shared family experiences, food preparation, money management, and 
balanced meals. It does this by providing an interesting activity which 
appeals to teachers, students, and parents, and by providing suitable 
rewards for excellence. 

Many excellent contests such as this one are given class time. The 
announcements of many others which involve participants in educational 
activities are posted on school bulletin boards. Teachers may or may not 
call attention to these or offer assistance, but students are free to enter 
on their own initiative. Unfortunately, by far the largest number of 
contest announcements end up, after study by educators, in school waste- 
baskets. The reason is because they were not carefully and imaginatively 
planned with a full understanding of the school’s needs in mind, as well 
as those of the sponsor. 

What is a good school contest? It is that rare successor to the old 
fashioned spelling bee that succeeds by today’s educational methods in 
making a real contribution to the education of students. 





Approved List of National Contests 
and Activities for 1959-60 


» is the 19th year of publication of the List of Approved National 
Contests and Activities by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. The Committee named below prepared the list after careful 
study of the applications received from sponsors in business, industry, 
government, and the professions. Only those national contests and activi- 
ties that meet the rigorous standards of the recommended Criteria have 
been placed on the Approved List. 

The Committee urges secondary-school principals to sanction school 
participation only in approved national contests and activities in order to 
assure professional control. The Committee is currently studying ways of 
limiting the number of approved national contests and reducing the num- 
ber of essay contests; it is continuing and expanding its policy to visit 
national contests and activities as they are taking place so as to secure 
more reliable appraisal. 

The secondary-school principal is requested to read carefully the five 
sections in this brochure: (A) Recommendations for Participation, (B) 
General Recommendations, (C) Criteria, (D) List of Approved National 
Contests, and (E) List of Approved National Activities. 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PARTICIPATING IN NATIONAL CONTESTS 
AND ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLS 


It Is Recommended: 
1. Policy for All Secondary Schools 
That all secondary schools take a firm and consistent position 
against participating in unapproved national contests or activities. 


2. School Participation 
(a) Ona national basis—That a school confine its participation to 
those national contests that are currently placed on the 


Approved List. 

(b) Ona state basis—That schools limit their participation to con- 
tests and activities endorsed by their own state high-school 
organizations. 

The Committee on National Contests and Activities: Albert Willis, Executive Secretary, 
Illinois High School Association, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, Chairman; Robert 
V. Cresswell, Principal, David B. Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; O. T. Freeman, 
Principal, Wichita Falls Senior Hi School, Wichita Falls, Texas; John O. Fry, S 
Curriculum Consultant, Hamilton blic Schools, Hamilton, Ohio; R. C. Guy, pamerne 4 
Hutchinson Senior High School, Hutchinson, Kansas; Raymond S. Locke, Principal, Barrington 
High School, Barrington, Rhode | t 
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Student Participation 
(a) That, if a school participates in any approved contest or 
activity outside the state, no pupil should be absent from 
school more than five school days for a single contest or 
activity. 
(b) That no individual pupil should participate in more than one 
contest in each of the categories on the Approved List except 
where scholarships are involved. 


Essay Contests 
Essay contests are generally regarded as of questionable educa- 
tional value. It is extremely difficult to guard against plagiarism and 
dishonest collaboration. Therefore, we make the recommendation 
that: 
(a) Aschool announces or posts notice only, but does not promote 
an essay contest. 
(b) A staff member should not be required to serve as a judge 
for an essay contest. 
(c) A staff member should not be required to use class periods for 
conducting an essay contest. 


B. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee suggests that all secondary-school administrators give 
consideration to these recommendations: 


1. 


Before a school agrees to participate in any national contest or 
activity, the principal should check this List to find out whether it is 
approved. If the contest or activity is not approved, please do not 
participate in it. 


2. Approval by the Committee on National Contests and Activities does 


not give the sponsor the right to operate in any school. The school 
will determine the contests and activities in which it chooses to 


take part. 


. Inregard to college scholarships, no sponsor should pay a cash award 


directly to the student. The award should be deposited with the 
treasurer of the institution selected by the student. 


C. CRITERIA 


School administrators agree that many contests offered to schools are of 
doubtful educational value. To help determine which contests or activities 
are educationally desirable, the Committee on National Contests and 
Activities has prepared the following Criteria. In applying these Criteria, 
the Committee aims to select for approval only those contests and activities 
of highest educational value and greatest potential worth for high-school 
youth. 

Sponsors of contests and activities desiring official approval by the Com- 
mittee on National Contests and Activities should read carefully the 
Criteria before filing an application. 
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Primary Objective 

The primary aim of a national contest or activity is to benefit high- 

school youth in educational, civic, social, and ethical development. 

Types of Contests 

Contests that make it possible for individual students to work out 

contributions, solutions, and creations by their own efforts are 

preferred. Scholarship and achievement tests and contests involving 
original work by the contestant are highly recommended. 

Purpose 

The contest or activity should be educationally sound, worthy, and 

stimulating to the student. 

Values 

a. The contest or activity should be well planned and have adequate 
evaluation. 

b. The contest must emphasize either the development of intel- 
lectual competence, good citizenship, or high moral standards. 
The contest or activity must be of such a nature as not to be 
considered commercial, controversial and sectarian, or concerned 
with propaganda or advertising of any individual. 

Restrictions 

a. No contestant may be excluded because of race, color, or creed. 

b. The contest or activity must not place undue burdens on students, 
teachers, or school. 

c. The student or school should not be required to pay an entry fee 
or to purchase materials to participate. 

Teachers should not be required to judge or select contestants 
in any stage of a contest. 

The contest or activity must not require frequent absence of 
participants from school. Special consideration will be given to 
an activity held during the summer vacation period. 

Ordinarily, out-of-state travel during the school year should be 
limited to one student per state for any contest. 

g. A new contest or activity should not duplicate one already spon- 
sored by another organization. 

h. An organization should not conduct more than one national con- 
test or activity in the same school year. 

Awards and Prizes 

a. Awards and prizes must be adequate in number and amount. The 
payment of cash awards directly to winners should be avoided. 

b. Scholarships and educational trips are regarded as the most 
desirable types of awards. 

Sponsorship 

a. The organization sponsoring the contest or activity must be 
engaged in a creditable or acceptable enterprise regardless of the 
kind and amount of prizes offered, and must not use the contest 
or activity as a “front” for advertising a company name or product. 
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OrHeR CONDITIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 
If participation in a contest or activity is offered to schools in six or 
more states, it will be regarded as a national contest or activity and 
application for placement on the Approved List should be made to 
the Committee on National Contests and Activities. 


If participation is offered to schools in only one state, or fewer than 
six states, separate applications should be directed to the appropriate 
organization that approves contests and activities—the State Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, the State Activities Association, 
the State Department of Education, etc. 


Organizations whose contests or activities are placed on the Approved 
List must include this statement on their publications or entry 
blanks: “The National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
has placed this Contest (or this Activity) on the Approved List of 
National Contests and Activities for 1959-60.” Further, they should 
inform the Committee of the names of the nationa! and state winners 
of contests as soon as they are determined. 


Applications for placing national contests or activities on the 
Approved List must be filed with the Committee on National Con- 
tests and Activities on or before April 15 for consideration for the 
ensuing school year. 

Approval of national contests or activities is for one year only. New 


applications must be submitted each year. 


D. Approvep NATIONAL Contests ( NON-ATHLETIC) FoR 1959-60 


TITLE AND/OR YEARS ON CLOSING 
SPONSORING AGENCY TYPE OF CONTEST APPROVED DATE OF 
APPROVED LIST REGISTRATION 


Art Contests 
American Automobile Association,1712 _ Traffic safety 15 Mar. 1 
G St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. poster contest 


American Legion Auxiliary, 777 North Poppy poster 15 June 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. contest 


Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State High-school 14 Mar. 31 
St., Rochester, N. Y. photo contest 


Fisher Body Division, General Motors Craftsman’s guild 14 May 
Corporation, Detroit 2, Mich. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs, _Art talent contest Apr. 1 
1734 N St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


National Soap Sculpture Committee, National soap Apr. 30 
36-40 37th St., Long Island City 1, sculpture contest 
a ws 
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SPONSORING AGENCY 


Editorial and Writing Contests 


Advertising Federation of America, 250 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Civitan International, Comer Building, 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, 406 West 34th St., 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 


National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Wash. 25, D. C. 


National Sales Executives, Inc., 630 
3rd Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


National Tuberculosis Association, 


1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Propeller Club of the United States, 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Examinations and Scholarships 


American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., 345 East 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


American Association of Physics 
Teachers, 335 East 45th St., New York 
ee * aA 

American Association of Teachers of 
French, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. 


American Veterans of World War II, 
1710 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Wash., D. C. 

Association for Promotion of Study 
of Latin, P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 
635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


College Entrance Examination Board, 
425 West 117th St., New York 27, 
N. Y. 





TITLE AND/OR YEARS ON 
TYPE OF CONTEST APPROVED 


APPROVED 


Essay contest 
Creative writing 
contest 


Essay contest 


Essay contest 


Essay contest 


Essay contest 
School press 


contest 


Essay contest 


Examination 


Scholarship awards 
program 


Examination 


Examination 


AMVETS 
Scholarships 


Examination 


Science award and 
scholarship program 


Preliminary 
Scholastic 
Aptitude Test 


LIST 


13 


ll 


CLOSING 
DATE OF 
REGISTRATION 


Apr. 15 
Mar. 12 
Mar. 15 


March 


Mar. 15 


March 
Dec. 20 


Mar. 31 







Feb. 15 


April 


Feb. 20 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 20 


Mar. 31 


Mar. 1 


Oct. 16 
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TITLE AND/OR YEARS ON CLOSING 

SPONSORING AGENCY TYPE OF CONTEST APPROVED DATE OF 
APPROVED LIST REGISTRATION 

Elks National Foundation Trustees, Most valuable 12 Mar. 1 
16 Court St., Boston 8, Mass. student awards; 

scholarship 
General Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata Betty Crocker 6 Oct. 31 
Blvd., Minneapolis 26, Minn. search; scholarship 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, National scholar- 5 Dec. 26 
Mich. ship program 
Latham Foundation for the Promotion _ Poster contest; 5 None 
of Humane Education, Latham Square scholarship required 
Building, Oakland 12, Calif. 
Metropolitan New York Section of the | Mathematics 3 Jan. 15 
Mathematical Association of America, contest; 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, examination 
N.Y. 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- NCTE achievement 2 May 15 
lish, 704 South Sixth St., Champaign, awards 
Ill. 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- Scholarship 5 Apr. 1 
tion, 1580 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. program 
National Restaurant Foundation, 1530 Scholarship 6 Feb. 1 
N. Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, Ill. awards 
Our Times, American Education Pub- Current affairs 3 Jan. 31 
lications, Wesleyan University, Mid- program; 
dletown, Conn. scholarship 
Quill and Scroll Society, State Univer- Current events 9 Apr. 15 
sity of Iowa, lowa City, lowa quiz; scholarship 
Scholarship Board of the National Scholarship 15 Oct. 1 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- qualifying test 
cipals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Wash. 6, D. C. 
Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W., Science talent 17 Dec. 27 
Wash. 6, D. C. search; scholarship 
Thom McAn Company; Scholastic Leadershipawards; 5 Mar. 15 
Roto, 25 West 43rd St., New York 36, scholarship 
N. Y. 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts 
Ford Motor Company, The American Industrial arts 10 June 25 
Road, Dearborn, Mich. awards 
National Red Cherry Institute, 35 East Baking contest 10 Jan. 15 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Recipe contest 2 Feb. 28 
Minn. 
The Wool Bureau, 360 Lexington Ave., Home sewing 5 Varies 


New York 17, N. Y. 


contest 
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TITLE AND/OR YEARS ON CLOSING 
SPONSORING AGENCY TYPE OF CONTEST APPROVED DATE OF 
APPROVED LIST REGISTRATION 


Speech Contests 


Improved Benevolent and Protective Oratorical contest June 
Order of Elks of the World, 1915 
Fourteenth St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 


National Americanism Commission of | Oratorical contest 17 April 
the American Legion, P. O. Box 1055, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


National Association of Radio and “I Speak for 
Television Broadcasters; Radio-Elec- Democracy”; 
tronics-Television Manufacturers As- radio speech 
sociation, 1771 N St., N. W., Wash. 6, contest 
D.C. 


National Foren:ic League, Ripon, Speech tournament; 
Wisc. ‘ Student congress 


Supreme Lodge, Knights of Pythias, Public speaking 
20 First Ave., N. E., Cedar Rapids, contest 
lowa 


United States Junior Chamber of Com- “My True Security— 2 
merce, Boulder Park, Box 7, Tulsa 2, The American Way”; 
Okla. script writing 

contest 


Miscellaneous 


American Motorists Insurance Com- Auto safety contest Apr. 15 
pany, 4750 North Sheridan Road, for schools 
Chicago 40, IIl. 


Daughters of the American Revolu- Good citizen March 
tion, 1776 D St., N. W., Wash.6,D.C. award 


Future Scientists of America, National Science Mar. 15 
Science Teachers Association, 1201 achievement 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. awards 


Grand Lodge—Benevolent and Protec- Youth leadership 
tive Order of Elks of the USA, Elks awards 
Memorial Building, 2750 Lakeview 

Ave., Chicago, III. 


Odd Fellows and Rebekahs of Amer- United Nations 
ica, 2703 East Lake St., Minneapolis _ pilgrimages 
6, Minn. 


Scholastic Magazine, Inc., 33 West Photo contest March 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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E. Approvep List or NATIONAL Activities FoR 1959-60 
(No Contests Included ) 


The Committee classifies conventions, meetings, work sessions, and 
educational travel (where no competition for awards exists ) as Activities. 
The Committee does not look with favor on any national activities that 
conflict with the regular school year and it assumes that adequate 
and qualified adult supervision will be provided in the administration 


of these activities. 





SPONSORING ORGANIZATION 


American Junior Red Cross 


American Poultry Industries’ Fact 
Finding Conference 


Boys’ Nation (American Legion ) 
Distributive Education Clubs of 
America 

Freedoms Foundation 

Future Business Leaders of America 
Future Farmers of America 

Future Homemakers of America 
Junior Classical League 

Key Club International 


Music Educators National Con- 
ference 


National Association of Student 
Councils 


National 4-H Club Conference 
National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association 

National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion 

National Science Fair 

National Thespian Society 


New Farmers of America 


New Homemakers of America 


Student Traffic Safety Program 
(NEA Safety Commission ) 


Williamsburg Student Burgesses 


MAIN OFFICE 


YEARS ON 
APPROVED 


LIST 





Washington 13, D. C. 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Valley Forge, Penna. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Englewood, Colo. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Washington 25, D. C. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Washington 25, D. C. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Williamsburg, Va. 


7 


WHEN HELD 


May 16-18 
Feb. 11-14 
July 17-24 
Apr. 20-23 


School year 
June 12-14 
Oct. 12-15 
July 13-17 
Aug. 9-13 
July 3-6 
Mar. 18-23 


June 19-23 


June 13-19 
Dec. 6-10 


Aug. 27-29 


May 11-14 
June 20-25 


Sept. 27- 
Oct. 2 


June 8-12 
School year 


Feb. 14-17 








Recommended Grade Organization 
for Junior High School Education 


Prepared by the Committee 
on Junior High School Education 
of NASSP 


re many communities are now building or planning to build 
new schools, it is necessary for them to consider seriously the kind of 
grade organization that will best serve pupils of all age groups. This 
basic question needs to be answered before a community begins to build 
new schools: Should schools be organized on the 6-3-3 plan, the 6-6 
plan, the 6-2-4 plan, or the 8-4 plan? 

In deciding upon the kind of grade organization, the major considera- 
tion should be the educational welfare of children and youth. This is 
essential. However, there are other considerations that should have 
a bearing on a community's decision. 

Early adolescents differ markedly in characteristics from pre-adolescent 
and later-adolescent youth. Parents, psychologists, teachers, and admin- 
istrators recognize the validity of this statement. Therefore, our schools 
should be organized and administered with some regard to the age 
characteristics of pupils. 

Early adolescents are ready for an educational program that differs 
essentially from the one usually provided in elementary schools. They 
need a program to challenge their broadening interests and their develop- 
ing abilities. This suggests larger pupil enrollments, more specialized 
staff, and more extensive facilities and equipment than are found in 
a typical elementary school. We believe that it is necessary to have a 
plan of grade organization which brings together in one school a suffi- 
ciently large number of early adolescents to provide a broad educational 
program for pupils of various needs, interests, and abilities. 

We believe that youth in the early adolescent years are the ones who 
are most affected by different types of grade organization. Therefore, the 
particular kind of grade organization which provides the best educa- 
tional program for early adolescents should receive serious considera- 
tion. 

Current conditions in the community will, of course, affect decisions 
on the type of grade organization. Some of these conditions are: 

1. Administrative and legal provisions that tend to limit freedom of 
choice in grade organization, such as regional, consolidated, town- 
ship, and county districts for which the grade organization is 
established by law. 

. The size of the community and the potential enrollment for grades 
7-12. 
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3. The growth of the school population in grades 7-12 during the next 
10 to 15 years. 

4. The present school buildings in the community, and problems in 
adapting those buildings to expanding enrollments eal new types 
of educational programs, especially as these affect the program 
for grades 7-12. 

5. The distance that pupils must be transported to centers where 
schools might be built. 

All of these factors have a bearing on the type of grade organization 
which may be feasible in a community. Yet they should not obscure the 
fact that, once a school building is constructed, it shapes the educational 
program for many years. It is necessary to study these factors in terms 
of their long-range effect as well as their immediate influence on the 
type of grade organization and, in turn, on the educational program that 
may be provided. 


THe THree-YearR Junior HicH SCHOOL 
The Committee recommends that, when the pupil enrollment is 
sufficiently large, the three-year junior high school, including grades 7, 
8, and 9, constitutes the most appropriate school for early adolescents. 
The three-year junior high school can: 
Provide adequate time for principal, counselors, and teachers 
to become well acquainted with pupils. 
Make it possible to have a principal, counselors, and teachers who 
are primarily interested in working with early adolescents. When 
grades 7, 8, and 9 are combined with the elementary or the senior 
high-school grades, the primary interest of the principal and the 
staff frequently centers on pupils other than early adolescents. 
Make it easier to concentrate on developing an educational pro- 
gram especially suited to early adolescents. 
Bring together a sufficiently large number of pupils to justify the 
facilities, equipment, and specialized staff for a wide variety of 
educational offerings. 
Make it possible to offer more challenging opportunities for talented 
pupils; to provide an educational program for the slow-learning 
pupils; and to provide specialized staff for those pupils who need 
additional help in reading, speech, and health. 
Bring together a sufficiently large number of pupils to provide 
experiences for early adolescents in social skills, leadership activi- 
ties, and citizenship responsibilities. 


Tue Srx-YEAR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Some communities have a total enrollment in grades 7-12 that is too 
small to provide separate junior and senior high schools except at 
excessive cost. The Committee recommends that, in communities with 
small enrollments in grades 7-12, the best type of grade ——— is a 
combined junior-senior high school. The larger number of pupils which 
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are enrolled in the combined junior-senior high school should make it 
possible to provide the buildings, equipment, and specialized staff 
essential for the educational program of early adolescents. 

In communities with large enrollments in grades 7-12, the combined 
junior-senior high school may be justified as a temporary arrangement 
during periods of school expansion. The Committee strongly believes, 
however, that the combined junior-senior high school should not be 
established as a permanent arrangement in communities with sufficiently 
large enrollments in grades 7-12 to justify separate junior and senior 
high schools. In such communities, the combined school may well serve 
as a transitional arrangement, with the building facilities planned to 
provide ultimately for separate schools: 

In communities which have combined junior-senior high schools, 
particular attention should be given to the educational 5 to for 
grades 7, 8, and 9. Frequently, in these schools the junior high-school 
mr are neglected because the preference in the curriculum, the use of 

uilding facilities, the assignment of faculty, and the provision for extra- 
class activities is given to senior high-school pupils. This should not be 
so. The junior high-school as well as the senior high-school grades should 
be given every consideration in planning and administering all aspects 
of the educational program. 


THe Two-Year Junior Hicn SCHOOL 

The Committee believes that the two-year junior high school may be 
justified in communities where administrative, legal, financial, or build- 
ing considerations preclude the establishment of the three-year school. 
The Committee further believes that the building, equipment, and 
faculty desirable for an educational program for early adolescents can 
be better provided in a two-year junior high school than in the eight- 
grade elementary school. With careful long-range planning, the two- 
year school may, in some communities, eventually become a three-year 
school. 

In some communities, grade 6 is included in the same school with 
grades 7 and 8, thereby offering some of the advantages of a three-year 
junior high school. However, under this arrangement, the Boom for 
grade 6 should be similar to that which would be provided in the ele- 
mentary school. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, the Committee recommends: 

1. That the three-year junior high school, including grades 7, 8, and 
9, is the best type of grade organization to provide an educational 
program for early adolescents. 

. That the combined junior-senior high school is desirable in those 
communities where the enrollment in grades 7-12 is too small to 
establish separate junior and senior high schools. 

. That the two-year junior high school may be justified in those com- 
munities where current conditions make it difficult or impossible 
to have a three-year junior high school. 





Why Not a Chapter of the National 
Honor Society? 


IVAN BUTTERWORTH 


lie THESE days of Sputnik pressure, our schools must recognize stu- 
dents of outstanding mental ability. It seems that in the past our schools 
have been vulnerable in this respect. Special abilities of students have 
been more than emphasized in many areas except scholarship. Students 
with outstanding athletic, forensic, dramatic, and other special talents 
have always been given recognition. However, during the last twenty- 
five years, everything possible has been urged by some educational 
leaders to de-emphasize scholarship, such as the elimination of honor 
rolls and honor graduates. The feeling was that this sort of recognition 
would not be democratic and that all students should more or less be 
placed on the same general level. A student with outstanding ability 
was sometimes looked down upon and called “a brain.” Since it was con- 
sidered a bad policy by some of these superior students to “expose” their 
superior ability, they often considered it better to “hide their candle 
under a bushel.” With the recent rude awakening that our very existence 
depends on those with outstanding mental ability, we are at last becom- 
ing concerned about them. 

If we are to awaken, this renaissance cannot be postponed. Every in- 
ducement and recognition should be given those upon whose talents so 
much depends. Every encouragement and motivation must be provided. 
One of the best ways is through the installation of a re me of the 
National Honor Society—whether it be on the senior or junior high-school 
level. The senior and junior organizations of the National Honor Society 
are sponsored by our own professional ene, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. is sponsorship is based upon 
professional leadership and is not organized for private gain or maintained 
by private interests. The leaders in our schools have an ethical responsi- 
bility and duty to use our own recognized and approved professional 
organizations wherever possible. Regional accrediting associations look 
with favor upon schools that do this and which have Chapters of the 
National Honor Society. 

Ivan Butterworth is Principal of the Dinwiddie High School, Dinwiddie, Virginia; 
Chairman of the Virginia State National Honor Society Committee; and represents 
Virginia State on the Southeastern National Honor Society Committee. This article is 


reprinted almost in its entirety from the Virginia Journal of Education (February 1959, 
pages 18-20) by the kind permission of the editor of the Virginia Journal and the author. 
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The purpose of the National Honor Society is to place emphasis and 
recognition on scholarship, leadership, service, and character. The 
National Honor Society is the best-known accepted national organization 
of its kind and has international recognition as well. It is looked upon as 
the Phi Beta Kappa society for secondary schools. In addition, it supports 
its own National Honor Society Scholarship Program yearly, working in 
cooperation with the Educational Testing Service which administers the 
Preliminary Scholarship Aptitude Test given throughout the United 
States in October. Only seniors who are members of Chapters of the 
National Honor Society are eligible to compete in this Honor Society 
Scholarship Program. Membership in the National Honor Society greatly 
enhances a student’s chances for admittance to college or entrance into a 
vocation. Recognized by colleges and college boards, membership in 
NHS helps to determine the awarding of their scholarships. 

The National Honor Society was founded in 1921, and its first Chapter 
was installed in 1922. The National Junior Honor Society was established 
in 1929, and its first chapter was installed the same year. The National 
Honor Society now has Chapters in more than 8,000 accredited secondary 
schools; and the Junior Honor Society, in more than 1600. Over 1,000 
new Chapters in these two divisions are installed yearly throughout our 
nation. Membership in the Senior Society is open to grades 10, 11, and 
12, while the Junior Society serves grades 7, 8, and 9 of the 6-3-3 and 6-6 
organization and grades 9 and 10 of the 8-4 organization. Membership in 
the National Honor Society is looked upon as the ee honor a stu- 
dent can receive. The induction exercises can be made the highlight of 
the school year. Parents of newly selected members should be invited 
to the induction ceremonies, thus adding much to the public relations 
program of the school. The National Honor Society is democratic in 
that all students who meet its qualifications of at least a “B” average are 
eligible to be considered for election on the basis of their leadership, 
service and character. 

Chapters of the National Honor Society should be school and com- 
munity service organizations. They can be assigned tasks in the general 
school program. Such profitable assignments include sponsoring the 
school newspaper, helping with Career Nights, staging Teacher Apprecia- 
tion Days, heading various philanthropic drives, assisting in tutoring 
other students, and setting up merit awards and banners emphasizing 
scholarship in the school. The Chapter can be the rallying unit around 
which a more desirable type of honor in the school can be initiated and 
maintained. Principals who are members of the NASSP know about the 
National Honor Society. Many are interested in it and have active Chap- 
ters in their schools; others do not have Chapters. Perhaps this article 
will interest some teachers in scholarship recognition. Some probably 
will initiate plans with their principals for the installation of a Chapter. 
Especially do junior high schools need to increase the number of Junior 
Chapters since it would seem that students of special mental ability should 
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be encouraged and recognized as early as possible. This will in turn be 
carried further as each enters senior high school. 


How To ORGANIZE 


The ways to organize a Chapter are fairly simple. Write to any member 
of your State Committee of the National Honor Society, or to a nearby 
Chapter. A letter written to Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of 
the NASSP, or to Dr. Colburn E. Hooton, Assistant Secretary for Stu- 
dent Activities of the NASSP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., will readily bring an application blank and the necessary informa- 
tion. 

Briefly, to receive a Charter, the following must be done by the 
a school: 

. The application form must be co a pon and signed by the principal 
of an approved secondary school and sent to the Washington head- 
quarters. 

2. Two copies of a constitution to be used by the new Chapter must 
be written, similar in composition to the model form sent by the national 
organization. One copy must be sent to the national headquarters of the 
organization and the other copy retained by the school. 

3. A fee of $10 is charged. This fee more or less covers the cost of the 
Charter issued. No further charges are made by headquarters. There 
are no national dues; and no local fees may exceed $1 per student per 
year. 

In addition, while there are national insignia such as pins and the like, 
it is not compulsory that members purchase them. However, if they are 
bought, they must be purchased through the national headquarters. 

4. Chapters require a scholastic average of at least a “B,” or 85%, or its 
equivalent, for a student to become eligible for candidacy for member- 
ship in the National Honor Society. The students’ further eligibility is 
considered on their service, leadership, and character. The students must 
maintain these requirements in order to keep their membership and in- 
signia. An alternate plan, in effect in large schools of 1,000 or more stu- 
dents, is to select from those students who stand scholastically in the 
upper third of their class not more than 15% of the seniors, 10% of the 
juniors, and 5% of the sophomores (probationary membership only) who 
can meet the further qualities of leadership, service, and character. The 
principal and faculty committee always decide on the membership after 
the candidacy list is prepared on the basis of scholarship. This eliminates 
the possibility of discrimination which might occur if the Chapter’s mem- 
bers were permitted to make the selection. However, the national organi- 
zation gives much freedom to the local Chapter in setting up standards 
in the Chapter’s constitution. Outstanding members of the faculty with 
long and distinguished service to the school may also be admitted to 
membership on an honorary basis, which often lends dignity and respect 
to the school’s Chapter and members. 
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Chapters that have become inactive may readily be activated, and 
without charge, simply by having the principal write a letter to national 
headquarters requesting reinstatement. Usually Chapters become in- 
active as a result of changes in administration and sponsorship. The 
lack of cooperation and proper recognition by school authorities has its 
effect as well. 

Many State Associations of Secondary-School Principals have estab- 
lished State National Honor Society Committees with one principal 
designated as coordinator of National Honor Society activities within the 
state. In accepting the honor of this committee membership, these 
principals are willing to help promote the growth of the National Honor 
Society program. Each will gladly assist in the formation and installa- 
tion of a new Chapter, in the planning of regional or state National Honor 
Society conferences, and in informing teachers and | coy about the 
National Honor Society and its purposes. If you desire information 
relative to your State National Honor Society Committee, write to the 
president or secretary of your state principals’ association or to the 
Secretary of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

In this day of criticism of the educational program of secondary 
schools, if all eligible schools would install a Chapter of the National 
Honor Society, they would at least be recognizing and dignifying scholar- 
ship and those who are generally classified as gifted or academically 
talented students. It is high time that such recognition be given! 
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Patterns of Staff Personnel in Illinois 
Junior High Schools 


M. DALE BAUGHMAN 


J UNIOR high schools exist for the purpose of providing organized 
learning experiences for youth in the age range of 12-15 years. Such an 
enterprise requires a helmsman to see to it that pupils undergo optimum 
beneficial change as a result of the offering of a variety of learning 
experiences. This requires of the principal attention and consideration 
to many facets of the total endeavor. But what is his paramount responsi- 
bility? Few, if any, debate this question. It is to provide leadership of 
such a nature that the total instructional program becomes maximally 
effective. Different principals go about this in various and sundry ways, 
each perhaps thinking that his way is at least worthy, if not noteworthy. 

What the principal attends to has definite bearing on what his staff 
attends to and what the staff attends to individually and collectively does 
make it possible for junior high boys and girls either to stumble or move 
in full stride toward individual and school objectives. Some say that the 
principal can choose how to spend his time. Such a theory is a bold one 
and is deserving of serious consideration as a thought conditioner. In 
actual practice, however, one finds some obstacles of major proportions. 

A study of salary and working conditions of junior high-school princi- 
pals conducted by the Illinois Junior High-School Principals’ Association' 
in the spring of 1958 indicated a need for a more thorough examination 
of functions and duties actually performed by junior high-school princi- 
pals of the state. The 1959 Research Committee of the above organiza- 
tion? met in the fall of 1959 to plan a study which might reveal “What 
personnel are performing what services and functions?” On December 
30, 1958, checklists, accompanied by letters requesting cooperation, were 
sent to 269 junior high schools in Illinois. The data-gathering instru- 
ment was designed to allow principals to indicate (1) staff personnel 
who participate in the performance of certain services, (2) which staff 
members have major responsibilities for the various services and (3) the 

* Baughman, M. Dale; Grote, D. V.; and Sweat, C. “Status of the Illinois Junior High-School 

* Caldron, Ilinois Council on Educational Administration, Vol. 4, Number 1, Fall Issue. 

* Joe Bloom, Principal, Riverside Junior High School; Todd Fouty, Principal, Arlington Heights 
Junior High School; Clifford Durman, Principal, Hinsdale Junior High School; and M. Dale 
Baughman, Consultant, University of Illinois. 

M. Dale Baughman is Assistant Professor of School Administration, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Teacher and Administrator Placement Consultant, Consultant 
to the Junior High School Association of Illinois, and the Illinois Junior High School 
Principals’ Association. 
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percentage of total time devoted by various staff members to administra- 
tive and specialized services. 

By February 1959 a total of 129 returns had been received. This num- 
ber represents slightly less than 50 per cent of the junior high schools 
listed in the 1957-58 directory. 


PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 


Returns were categorized by enrollment according to these ranges: 
0-199, 200-499, 500-999, and 1,000 and over. Results of the findings ap- 
pear in the tables and narratives which follow. There were thirty re- 
spondents in the enrollment category “under 199.” Of this number, 
twenty-four were organized on a 7-8 basis, four were organized into 
grades 7-8-9, and there was one school with grade eight only. One school 
failed to report its type of organization. 

In the 200-499 size grouping, there were 41 schools which returned 
checklists. Thirty of these contain grades 7-8 only; seven include grades 
6-7-8; two embrace grades 5-6-7-8; while only two are organized on the 
7-8-9 basis. 

Forty-five schools in the enrollment bracket 500-999 made usable re- 
turns. Twenty-two, nearly half of these responding schools, have grades 
7-8-9; sixteen are grades 7-8 only; six have grades 6-7-8; while one school 
has grade organization 5-6-7-8. 

In the largest category, 1,000 and over, six schools are of the 7-8-9 type; 
two are 7-8; one is 8-9, one is K-8; and another is K-12. Roughly, 55 per 
cent of the total returns came from schools with grades 7-8; 28 per cent 
were sent by schools with 7-8-9 grade organization; and 17 per cent are 
types other than 7-8 and 7-8-9. 


Tables one through four present data from each of the above size 
categories. Table five gives the identity of the personnel who perform 
certain functions in various enrollment groupings. Tables six, seven, 
eight, and nine reveal the nature and percentage of time devoted to 
specialized functions according to enrollment categories. Actual practice 
as shown in this study will be compared with recommendations by Gruhn 
and Douglass, and the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.* 


INTERPRETATION OF TABLES 1-4 


Comments on Table 1. It must be stated that many respondents did 
not indicate, as requested in the instructions, which staff position assumed 
major responsibility for a function or service. Therefore, in many cases 
first numbers in each pair of numbers will not add up to the total number 
of respondents in the enrollment category. 

*Grubn, W. T., and Douglass, H. The Modern Junior High School, New York: The Ronald 
Press Co. 1947. 


* The Junior High School. Atlanta: The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
1958. 
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Table 1—SERVICES AND FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY VARIOUS PERSON- 
NEL IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLLING FEWER THAN 199 
PUPILS 





Service or 
Function 
30* 


Asst. Prin. 

Gud. Dir 

Dept. Head 
Teacher Committee 
Supt.’s Office 


Principal 
Counselor 
Supervisor 


Attendance 8-13 
Discipline 10-15 
Selection of Staff 3-14 
Supervision 14-16 
Student Act. 4-12 
Public Relat. 5-22 
Guidance and 

Testing 7-18 
Counseling 4-17 
Curriculum 

Improvement 7-16 
In-Service 

Education 4-13 
Clerical 1-9 
Transportation 4-9 


30* Thirty schools with enrollment under 199 responded. 

Read tables as follows: The first number in each pair of numbers tells how many schools assign the major 
load of a given service or function (vertical axis) to a particular staff position (horizontal axis). The second 
number of the pair indicates the number of schools in which a particular staff position contributes to a 
service or function. Some functions and services were omitted by the respondents and not all of them 
indicated on the checklist which position performed the major portion of the service 





Table 2—SERVICES AND FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY VARIOUS PERSON- 
NEL IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLLING 200-499 PUPILS 





Service or 
Function 
41* 


Ass’t. Prin. 

Clerk 

Dept. Head 
Teacher Committee 
Supt.’s Office 


Counselor 
Supervisor 
| Guid. Dir. 
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Attendance 
Discipline 
Selection of Staff 
Supervision 
Student Act. 
Public Relat. 
Guidance and 
Testing 
Counseling 
Curriculum 
Improvement 
In-Service 
Education 15-11 0-2 0-1 0-1 
Clerical 3-11 0-2 0-1 1-7 
Transportation 6-9 1-0 0-1 
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41* Forty-one schools with enrollment of 200-499 responded. 

Read table as follows: The first number in each pair of numbers tells how many schools assign the major 
load of a given service or function (vertical axis) to a particular staff position (horizontal axis.) The second 
number of the pair indicates the number of schools in which a particular staff position contributes to a 
service or function. Some functions and services were omitted by the respondents and not all of them 
indicated on the checklist which position performed the major portion of the service. 
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In the smallest schools, principals assume major responsibility in all 
services listed except perhaps “Selection of staff’ and “Clerical” matters. 
In about one half the cases the principal participates in the function, 
“Selection of the staff,” responsibility for which is sometimes assumed 
by the superintendent. The principal gets much help from teachers in 
attendance, discipline, and student activities. Teachers also participate— 
in half of these small schools—in guidance and testing activities. Teacher 
committees are used in four schools on matters of curriculum improve- 
ment. 

Comments on Table 2. Attendance record keeping and other duties 
appertaining are shared by the principal, clerk, and teachers in schools 
of the 200-499 category. This statement also applies to discipline. Selec- 
tion of the staff is largely the responsibility of the principal in slightly less 
than one third of the schools in this sample. In at least three out of four 
schools the principal has a role in performing this function. These 
principals share major responsibility for certain functions with others; 
for example, guidance and testing and counseling often are delegated to 
the guidance director, teachers, and/or counselors. Clerks usually per- 
form most of the clerical duties. The principal in nearly all of the schools 
participates actively in supervision, student activities, public relations, 
curriculum improvement, and in-service education. Teacher committees 
are used most frequently in curriculum improvement and in-service 
education. 

Comments on Table 3. The principal, assistant principal, counselors, 
clerks, and teachers share responsibility for attendance problems. Many 
principals assume the major share of disciplinary responsibility with 
some help from teachers and assistant principals. More than one-third 
handle selection of ‘staff. In five schools the superintendent takes care of 
this function. The superintendent's office also handles public relations, 
guidance, testing, transportation, in-service education, and curriculum 
improvement in a few schools. 

In schools of this enrollment category, most principals take the major 
role in supervision, public relations, curriculum improvement, and in- 
service education. The principal is less likely to head up student activ- 
ities, guidance, testing, counseling, and transportation. Few do much 
clerical work. 

In only a very few schools does the assistant principal appear to have 
many areas of inajor responsibility. It is assumed that he generally assists 
the principal. He helps most frequently in attendance, discipline, and 
counseling. Supervisors are not common here. In eleven schools there is 
a guidance director who participates in rendering the guidance and 
counseling service but only in five schools does he carry the major load 
for this service. 

Teacher committees in some schools participate in student activities, 
curriculum improvement, and in-service education. Either the principal 
or the superintendent's office is likely to supervise the transportation 
plan. 
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Table 3—SERVICES AND FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY VARIOUS PERSON- 
NEL IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLLING 500-999 PUPILS 





Service or 
Function 
45* 


Teacher Committee 
Supt.’s Office 


Principal 
Counselor 
Clerk 
Supervisor 
Guid. Dir. 
Dept. Head 


i 
— 
Oo 


0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 


0-8 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 


o 


Attendance 6-10 
Discipline 20-15 
Selection of Staff 17-18 
Supervision 27-14 
Student Act. 9-16 
Public Relat. 20-20 
Guidance and 

Testing 8-15 
Counseling 8-17 
Curriculum 

Improvement 19-19 0-5 0-4 0-0 
In-Service 

Education 19-18 1-3 0-1 0-0 0-0 O03 0-1 0-3 0-0 0-0 3- 
Clerical 1-8 0-5 0-2 0-2 22-21 0-0 0-1 0-2 0-1 O-1 0- 
Transportation 3-12 1-4 0-0 0-0 0-1 1-2 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0- 
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45* Forty-five schools with enrollment ‘of 500. 999 responded. 

Read table as Sollows The first number in each pair of numbers tells how many schools assign the major 
load of a given service or function (vertical axis) to a particular staff position (horizontal axis). The second 
number of the pair indicates the number of schools in which a particular staff position contributes to a 
service or function. Some functions and services were omitted by the respondents and not all of them 
indicated on the checklist which position performed the major portion of the service. 





Table 4—SERVICES AND FUNCTIONS PERFORMED BY VARIOUS PERSON- 
NEL IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLLING 1000 OR MORE 
PUPILS 





Service or 
Function 


— 


Ass’t. Prin. 
Guid. Dir 
Teacher 
Dept. Head 

Mer 
Teacher Committee 
Supt.’s Office 


Principal 
| Counselor 


Nurse 
Clerk 

| 

| Cafet. ! 
Dean 
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Attendance 
Discipline 
Selection of Staff 
Supervision 
Student Act. 
Public Relat. 
Guidance and 
Testing 
Counseling 
Curriculum 
Improvement 
In-Service 
Education -4 0-0 0-1 0-0 0-0 0-3 0-0 0-0 0-0 O-1 0-1 
Clerical -1 0-0 O-1 O-1 5-4 0-0 0-0 3 0-0 0-1 00 0-0 
Transportation 1-3 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-1 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-3 
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11* Eleven schools with enrollment of 1000 and over responded. 

Read table as follows: The first number in each pair of numbers tells how many schools assign the major 
load of a given gervice or function (vertical — to a particular staff position (horizontal axis). The second 
number of the pair indicates the number of schools in which a particular staff position contribuies fo a 
service or function. Some functions and services were omitted by the respondents and not all of them 
indicated on the checklist which position performed the major portion of the service. 
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Comments on Table 4. Because of the limited number in the sample 
of schools over 1,000 in enrollment (11 returns but only 9 usable), there 
is insufficient data, probably, to warrant serious consideration of the 
findings. The reader may use his judgment in weighing the evidence pre- 
sented in this table. However, it does appear that, in the very large 
junior high schools, the principal is not too much involved in attendance 
and discipline problems. As in the other size groupings, principals exer- 
cise major leadership in curriculum improvement, in-service education, 
public relations, supervision, and selection of the staff. Actually, much of 
the work is shared. In most of the large schools reporting, not too many 
services or functions are delegated to specialized personnel. The superin- 
tendent’s office seems to serve less in the very large schools than in the 
smaller enrollment schools. 


Table 5 sets forth in comparison the identity of positions which per- 
form the various functions listed according to the different enrollment 
categories. The code system is explained at the bottom of the table. 


In the small schools, the principal and the teachers, with some help 
in a few schools from clerks and the superintendent's office, carry the 
burden of effort. In the 200-499 category there is still more clerical help 
available plus the assistance of specialized personnel in guidance and 
counseling. Here, too, we find some teacher committees functioning. 

Schools enrolling 500-999 pupils usually have assistant principals who 
may assume some responsibility in attendance, discipline, supervision, 
student activities, public relations, guidance, testing, and counseling. 
There is even more clerical help probably. Counselors and guidance 
directors are even more prominent at this enrollment level. 


Table 5—PERSONNEL PERFORMING CERTAIN FUNCTIONS IN VARIOUS 
ENROLLMENT CATEGORIES 





Function , 0-199 200-499 500-999 Over 1,000 
Attendance P-T* P-T-Cl (i AP-C 
Discipline P-T P-T P-AP-C-T P-AP-T-D 
Selection of Staff P-Supt. P P-Supt. 

Supervision P P P-AP-S 

Student Act. P-T P-T — 

Public Rela. P-T P-T P-AP-T 

Guidance and Testing P-T P-GD-T a 

Counseling P-T p-c-cp-T {€pr° 

Curriculum Improvement P-T P-T-TC P-S-T-TC 

In-Service Education P P-T-TC P-TC 

Clerical P-Cl P-Cl Cl 

Transportation P P P-Supt. 








*Code System: P Principal AP Assistant Prin. C Counselor 
Cl Clerk S Supervisor GD Gudiance Director 
T Teachers Deans TC Teacher Committee 
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In the very large junior high schools, it appears from the insufficient 
data already acknowledged that the principal serves in much the same 
manner as those leaders of schools enrolling 200 or more pupils. How- 
ever, he is less likely to spend time in attendance matters, discipline, and 
clerical routine than principals in the 200-499 category. 

Table 6 presents data pertaining to percentages of time devoted to 
various functions by specialized personnel in schools enrolling fewer 
than 199 pupils. 


Table 6—ADMINISTRATIVE AND SPECIALIZED POSITIONS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLLING FEWER THAN 199 PUPILS* 





Three-fourths One-half One-fourth Less than 


Positions Full time time time time one-fourth time On call 


Principal 16 3 3 1 
Ass’t. Prin. 1 0 0 0 
Counselor 0 0 0 0 
Nurse 4 0 1 0 
Clerk 9 1 2 0 
Supervisor 1 1 0 0 
Guid. Dir. 0 1 0 0 
Dept. Head 0 0 0 0 
Cafet. Mgr. 7 0 3 0 
Dean 0 0 0 0 


-ONOCON-N- = 


a 
= 


*Thirty schools responded. 
Read table as follows: Sixteen schools have a full-time principal; three schools have a three-fourth’s time 
principal, etc. 





Comments on Table 6. Approximately 50 per cent of the smallest 
schools have full-time principals. Only two have assistant principals. 
About half of these principals do not have clerks. About one school in 
three has full-time clerical help. One school in six has a nurse for at least 
half time. Deans and department heads are not found in these small 
schools. About one small school in 15 has a supervisor or counselor; one 
school in ten has a guidance director. One third of the schools have a 
cafeteria manager. 


Table 7—ADMINISTRATIVE AND SPECIALIZED POSITIONS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLLING 200-499 PUPILS* 





Three-fourths One-half One-fourth Less than 
Positions Full time time time time one-fourth time On call 
Principal 
Ass’t. Prin. 
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*Forty-one schools responded 
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Comments on Table 7. In this size category about two-thirds of the 
principals are full-time administrators and another one-seventh serve 
in this capacity half or more of their time. In nearly twenty per cent 
of these schools, we find assistant principals spending usually half time 
or more in administrative duties. Nearly 50 per cent of these schools have 
full-time clerks. More than one half of these schools have cafeteria 
managers and nurses. Less than 37 per cent of them have counselors and 
only about one school in five has supervisors or guidance directors. De- 
partment heads and deans are seldom found in schools of this size. 


Table 8—ADMINISTRATIVE AND SPECIALIZED POSITIONS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLLING 500-999 PUPILS* 





Three-fourths One-half | One-fourth Less than 
time one-fourth time On call 


0 
0 


Positions Full time time time 


Principal 41 
Ass’t. Prin. 
Counselor 
Nurse 
Clerk 
Supervisor 
Guid. Dir. 
Dept. Head 
Cafet. Mgr. 
Dean 
*Forty-five schools responded. 
# Four schools reported two full-time counselors. 
**Four schools reported two full-time clerks; three schools reported 14% clerks. 
# #One school reported two half-time clerks. 


tOne school reported two less than one-fourth time counselors. 
ttOne school reported two one-fourth time cafeteria managers. 
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Comments on Table 8. In this category many principals did not respond 
to this section of the checklist. Varied responses, therefore, will not total 
45. Forty-one of forty-five schools reported full-time principals. In eigh- 
teen schools there are assistant principals, nine of whom are full-time. 
Nearly three fourths of the schools indicated that they had some counsel- 
ing help. Full-time clerks were reported in two thirds of the cases. 
Approximately one school in four has a guidance director. Deans and 
department heads are not prevalent. Full-time cafeteria managers and 
nurses are found in about one half of these schools. Usually the latter 
are on a one-fourth or less time basis. 


Comments on Table 9. Full-time assistant principals appear to prevail 
in no more than 50 per cent of the large schools of the sample. Three 
of eleven schools have nurse service half time or less. Full-time clerks are 
present in nine of eleven large schools. Supervisors and guidance 
directors are present in only five schools. Each of these schools has a 
cafeteria manager. Department heads and deans are found in five 
schools. 
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Table 9—ADMINISTRATIVE AND SPECIALIZED POSITIONS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLLING 1,000 OR MORE PUPILS* 





Three-fourths One-half One-fourth Less than 


Positions Full time time time time one-fourth time On call 


Principal 11 0 0 0 


Ass’t. Prin. 5 1 0 1 
Counselor 4** itt 
> 


1 
Nurse 6# 2 1 
Clerk ot 0 1 
Supervisor 3 0 0 
Guid. Dir. 3 1 1 
Dept. Head 4 0 1 
Cafet. Mgr. 9 0 1 
Dean 4 0 1 





*There were eleven usable returns 
**One school reported two full-time counselors. 
#One school reported two full-time nurses. 
tOne school reported four full-time clerks. Three schools reported two full-time clerks 
# #One school reported two one-fourth time clerks. 
ttOne school reported two three-fourths time counselors. 





FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Many authorities envision a junior high school of 700-800 pupils as 
the ideal size. For a school of 720 pupils, the Southern Association 
Monograph referred to earlier in this paper recommends: 

A full-time principal. 

A curriculum or administrative assistant. 

A full-time materials consultant with the services of a full-time 
clerk. 

A full-time guidance counselor. 

A secretary and a stenographer. 

A full-time school nurse. 

Adequate custodial personnel. 

A school luncheon manager. 


Inspection of Table 8 leads us to believe that most of the Illinois junior 
high schools near the above enrollment figure are in keeping, personnel- 
wise, with these recommendations for certain positions; principal, coun- 
selor, clerk, and, perhaps, cafeteria manager. They probably do not 
measure up in the positions of assistant principal and nurse. Custodial 
personnel and librarians were not studied in this investigation. 

Gruhn and Douglass suggest that a modern, well-supported junior 
high school enrolling 600-1,000 pupils should have the following staff 
pattern: 

1. Principal (1) 

2. Assistant Principal (% to 1) 

Counselors (1 to 2) 

Nurses (1 to 1%) 

Attendance officers, clerks, secretaries (1% to 2) 
Supervisors and curriculum directors (2) 
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When comparing the findings of this study with the above suggestions, 
we find Illinois junior high schools of comparable size lacking help 
mainly in the areas of supervision and curriculum improvement. Based 
on this study and others and the writer's experiences and observations, 
these suggestions are offered: 

1. In every junior high school of 200 or more pupils there should be 
a full-time principal. Even a school of no more than 200 pupils should 
designate some other staff member as assistant principal. He or she 
may spend full or nearly full time in teaching, counseling, and activities. 
Nevertheless, someone needs to be identified as the assistant principal. 

2. If the principal of a school of 200-499 pupils is to provide the 
necessary leadership in supervision and curriculum development, he 
ought to have a half-time assistant principal to handle some of the 
administrative routine. 

3. Junior high schools enrolling 500 to 999 pupils need to be staffed 
with a full-time assistant principal who not only aids the principal in 
handling certain routine duties, but who also is held responsible for 
certain functions, such functions to be in keeping with his special abilities 
and interests. 

4. In lieu of additional assistant principals, a junior high school of 1500 
pupils probably could best use additional supervisory and curriculum 
specialists. 


5. Even in the junior high schools of the 0-199 category, nurse service 
should be available even if only “on call.” In schools enrolling 200-499 
pupils, at least a half-time nurse is desirable. In the 500-999 grouping, 
a full-time nurse is a near necessity. 





Which Issues in American Education 
Merit a School Board’s Attention? 


JAMES E. RUSSELL 


INTRODUCTION 


| THE American tradition, the final decisions on school questions 
are all made locally. School board members are the people who make 
them. Many of these decisions are routine—small matters of no great 
controversy on which it is easy to plot the right direction. Others are 
tougher. The really tough ones are the big questions of educational 
policy. These are the special province of the school board, and it is of 
first importance that everything possible be done to enlarge the play of 
wisdom in making these policy decisions. This requires that a school 
board be able to concentrate its attention on the important issues and 
neglect the unimportant. That thought brings me to the subject of this 
article, for I have recently been working on a study designed to 
separate the important from the unimportant issues in American educa- 
tion. 

On assuming office as Secretary of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion one of my first duties was to make a broad survey of the most 
important issues facing American education. The Commission had 
decided that it was time to take a systematic look at the problems 
arising in education and to use such a study in charting its own future. 
Consequently, I began to consult quite widely among those who know 
and work in American education, starting with the advisers of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and branching out to include a large number 
of leaders in every state and all phases of education. 

An outline of major issues was then developed and mailed to several 
hundred of these leaders, who responded with detailed analyses of the 
issues which seemed to them most important. We on the EPC staff 
took their replies and compared them to prepare a staff report for 
use by the Commission. Please note that that report was based on my 
interpretation of views submitted by many persons; it did not state the 
views of the Commission. This distinction may be important, because 
I expect to tell you something of what that report said, and you should 
know that these are my own views, not those of the Commission. 


James E. Russell is Secretary of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association of the United States and the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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As every author knows, a writer may get so close to what he is writing 
that he loses his ability to see it clearly. It is often wise, therefore, to 
set aside what you write and let a little time elapse before you start 
to refine it. I did just that with this report. I let about two weeks pass 
and then took it up. And what I found was startling. On rereading, it 
seemed to me that the report was more important for what it did not 
say than for what it did say. Here was a professional analysis of what 
were supposed to be the major issues, yet it made almost no reference 
to the controversies most of us think of when we think of major issues. 
It was as if the charges of ineptitude and anti-intellectualism did not 
exist. The academic high school was not even suggested. There was no 
mention of the controversies over teacher education, over certification, 
or over life-adjustment education. At the very time when a national 
magazine was trumpeting that “it is time to close our carnival,” there 
was no reference to allegations of softness in the public schools. 

If our survey did really represent the views of those who know educa- 
tion best, and I believe that it did, then it was obvious that something 
is out of joint in the communications between professionals and the 
citizenry. 

All this led to a lot of thought about how one may recognize a major 
issue. If an issue is major, how can you tell that it is? Among all the 
issues that arise in American education, some must be more important 
than others. They are surely not all equal. Some merit close attention 
and debate. Some do not. Some lie between the two poles. But who 
is to say which issues lie where? A clue to the answer turned up 
because of the circumstances under which I had made the survey. 
I found it in the fact that the persons consulted were selected for the 
reason that they had special knowledge of the subject on which we were 
consulting them. Thus their views were professional in the sense that 
they depended on specialized knowledge. 

It has sometimes been the fashion in our country to criticize a point 
of view because it is held by professionals. But that is surely a mistake. 
If a point of view is based on knowledge and experience, that fact should 
give credence and authority to the point of view, not weaken it. So 
my thinking began to take the following general line: 

If the persons who know the most about a particular issue have a 
common point of view on it, and if those who think differently are not 
well informed on it, then something must be wrong with the issue. 
Such an issue may receive much public attention, but it can hardly merit 
it. For an issue to merit debate, it must be something on which well- 
informed and reasonable men may differ. With this idea in mind I then 
proceeded to classify the issues facing us—both those which turned up 
in the survey and those which were conspicuous by their absence. 
They seemed to fall naturally into three categories: 
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1. Some questions in education may be regarded as, for all practical pur- 
poses, settled. These are residues of great debates, once of major importance, 
but in areas in which substantial consensus has grown. They are here charac- 
terized as “outmoded.” 

2. Some issues lack substantial basis in fact. They may be put forward by 
persons who have a particular point of view or a particular cause to support. 
When studied in the light of facts, however, such issues tend to be dissipated. 
Such issues are here p sober as “unfounded.” 

3. Issues which are alive, which divide even those who know the most 
about them, are valid. They are valid in the sense that they really exist. 
They are valid also in the sense that they merit careful study and debate. 
These are the important ones. 


OuTMopeED IssuES 


Debate has always characterized the educational scene in America. 
The tides of this debate have shifted through time. Certain questions 
which once divided America no longer do. They have cooled off, 
diminished, and all but disappeared. Among their embers one detects 
sparks from time to time. Fanning the coals is sometimes a popular 
pastime. But these issues should be regarded as outmoded. 

Is Education a Public or a Private Responsibility? 

The greatest debate in the history of American education was over 
this question. Horace Mann devoted his life to it. It arose because of 
the view that education was a privilege which advanced the status of 
an individual. Whether an individual had education, therefore, was 
his own business. The emergence of popular democracy effectively 
dispelled this view, because it soon came to be realized that the welfare 
of the whole social order depended on an enlightened citizenry. Thus 
the question of educating or not educating the citizenry could not be 
left to chance or to individual action. Too much was staked on it. 
No American could safely be left uneducated. So government assumed 
the responsibility for provision of educational opportunities and com- 
pulsory attendance laws were adopted everywhere. 

This matter is not really at issue today. In certain Southern states 
which are seeking ways to avoid desegregation there has been a move 
toward converting public into private schools. But even in these cases 
there is implicit recognition of the public responsibility, and the actual 
provisions contemplate use of public funds in support of such schools. 
In addition to the recent Southern actions, one occasionally hears the 
concept of public responsibility challenged by private citizens, but this 
is so rare as to be a fringe position. In the main, public responsibility 
for education is fully accepted among the citizenry and within the 
profession of education. It is not at issue today. 

Should Education Serve Plural Purposes? 
One who listens to much of current controversies in education might 


conclude that there is an important segment of the society which wants 
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the schools to serve only one purpose, usually intellectual development 
or academic excellence. Such a view, however, does violence to im- 
— and cherished American principles. The decision was made 
ong ago that education was to serve a multiplicity of purposes, and 
this decision has not been significantly challenged today. The group 
who believe that the sole purpose of education is intellectual develop- 
ment—and, even more specifically, that preparation for college is the 
sole purpose of secondary education—compose a very small minority. 
The undoubted fact that this group is visible should not conceal the 
greater truth: that what they have to say is at variance with American 
traditions and deals with a question which was settled long ago. 

When the decision was made that education should be universal and 
that children should be required to attend school, that decision entailed 
another equally important decision: that to be universal, education had 
to be diverse. It had to do many things for many people. The outcome 
of these decisions is an extraordinarily wide choice. Between the col- 
lege preparatory and vocational curriculums lie a host of programs 
which stress the academic, the scientific, the civic, the polytechnic, the 
historic, the mechanic, the economic, the linguistic, the psychic, the 
mathematic, the ethnic, the dramatic, the politic, the athletic, the do- 
mestic, and indeed even the cosmetic. Whether the school can simul- 
taneously do all these things well is a valid issue. But the plurality of 
goals is not. 

How did all these elements come to have a part in the modern cur- 
riculum? Curriculums are the vehicles of cultural values. They represent 
in part the philosophy of their designers. As statements of what should 
be, they are testaments of belief about the present and the future, and, 
consequently, they are heir to the controversies prevalent in the larger 
society. They are also organic entities capable of growth and change. 
Indeed they undergo constant change under the pressure of the society 
and its desires 

Perhaps the first and most persistent claimant to an important role in 
education was religion, although the course of events during the 
nineteenth century served to displace religion as the primary aim 
of education and to insert in its place intellectual discipline. And this 
claimant in turn, under the impact of the explosion of knowledge during 
the last century, gave way to the insistence that schools stress, not 
mental discipline for its own sake, but rigorous acquisition of systematic 
knowledge in the organized disciplines. Then the insistent demand of 
the society that individuals be somehow rendered capable of earning 
their livings raised the aim of vocational competence, which for a 
period received increasing emphasis. Since the turn of the century, 
as study of human behavior increased, attention has turned more to the 
student himself, his needs and interests, his emotional and physical 
health, and the processes by which he learns. The study of child de- 
velopment, motivation, individual differences, and the role of emotion 
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in learning, focused critical attention on the appropriateness of tradi- 
tional subject matter and methods. Demands arose to adjust education 
to the needs of individuals and to the realities of the learning process. 


Throughout this long development there has been the assumption that 
enlighenment is essential to making a success of a free society and to 
giving meaning to equality of opportunity. Unless youth can learn to 
deal wisely with the perplexing social problems of our time, education 
will have failed its mission. Thus, education for democratic citizenship 
and for international understanding has come to be regarded as of 
greater importance. Schools, according to this claim, should devote 
more time to the analysis of society, to the major trends, conflicts, and 
ideals within our own and other cultures, and to the means of dealing 
with them. 

Other major claims are the development of esthetic tastes and talents, 
of constructive approaches to home and family living and to social 
relations in general, of understanding of the essential elements of health 
and safety, and of appreciation of the values of sports and other recrea- 
tions. All these matters have important support in American society. 


Progressive versus Traditional Education 

When the concepts which came to be identified by the term “progres- 
sive education” first burst on the educational scene, they brought con- 
troversy and soul-searching. Like the question of public responsibility, 
this controversy was very vigorous, and it divided educators as well as 
others. It led to the establishment of special schools in which very 
ambitious experiments were undertaken. Out of it came such compara- 
tive researches as the famous Eight-Year Study. These controversies, 
however, are deep in the past. They have been replaced by a con- 
sensus which virtually all educators support, and great researches are no 
longer planned to test the validity of “progressive” concepts of education. 

At base, progressive education was a group of assertions about the 
psychology of learning. It held that the learner was central to any learn- 
ing situation and should be free to develop naturally, that learning 
adapted to learners would be more effective than mere “formalism.” 
These ideas led to many new educational practices which were put to the 
test of time. Some survived. Many did not. But this controversy 
occurred long ago. Among those who best know educational psychology 
and practice, there is no real debate today about progressive education. 
In its place is a clearer understanding of the role of the learner in 
learning, and a supporting understanding of the importance of disciplined 
and systematic acquisition of subject-matter. The oft-repeated assertion 
that “progressive education has softened the schools,” is simply untrue. 

Among present-day educators there is little resistance to the follow- 
ing propositions: 

—Learning is the act of the learner, not of the teacher. 

—Learning involves the effort of the learner. 
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—A learner learns when he responds. 

—What he learns is his response. 

—The effort and response which produce learning may be induced in 
many ways; they are best and most freely given in terms of the 
interests and personality of the learner. 

—Learning is therefore strongly influenced by personality, by the 
social circumstances, by emotion, by direct experience, and by many 
other factors in addition to simple presentation of subject matter. 


All of these propositions relate in one way or another to the progres- 
sive idea: none could be properly termed “progressive education.” 


Education As the Basis for Social Reform 

Because education initially spread in the land with the idea that it 
could improve people, it was entirely logical to think of it in terms of 
social uplift. From the concept that education could elevate society 
it was not a large step to conclude that it might remake society. Follow- 
ing a line of reasoning like this, there emerged a group of educators 
who proposed that the American schools be used to change, in quite 
radical ways, the essential nature of the American society. This group 
became the focus of a storm of controversy during the 1930's. The con- 
troversy was real and the issue was important. It involved, however, a 
fundamental misconception of the nature of the educational process in 
the United States, and as this misconception has come to be more clearly 
understood, the issue has abated to the point where it has little signifi- 
cance today. 

The American school is essentially a local institution. It is absurd to 
assert that this institution, rooted as it is in local desires and prejudices, 
can be used to overturn the very society it is designed to support. Im- 
provement, uplift, economic growth, all are possible through the school. 
But not revolution. Pioneering on the “social frontier,” will be done else- 
where if at all. 


Outmoded Issues Ought Not To Receive Attention 

Yet they do. This fact underlines the importance of far greater atten- 
tion to the views of those most competent to discuss such issues. If this 
were done, fewer well-intentioned citizens would concern themselves 
with issues which are nothing more than blind alleys, dissipating in 
pointless waste energies which, if properly applied, might significantly 
help the schools. 


UNFOUNDED IssuEs 
It is one thing for citizens to concern themselves with issues which 
are outmoded; it is another when they deal with issues which have 
never had validity of any type. It is a tragic fact that the American 
education scene is distorted by attention to issues which are without 
foundation. That such issues should be dignified by private citizens 
leads to the temptation to speculate as to what may be their motives. 
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Such speculation can lead to little of value and is therefore to be avoided. 
It is necessary, however, to consider why such issues might enjoy cur- 
rency, 

Because people are so concerned with education, the organs of opinion 
give it considerable attention. Competition for the attention of the 
reader or listener may lead these organs to stress the more sensational 
aspects of what they present, and these may be eagerly picked up and 
interpreted regardless of their substance. Unfortunately, there is no 
necessary connection between the attention which a charge attracts 
and the accuracy of the charge. In fact a manufactured charge which is 
sensational may receive greater attention than a well-reasoned state- 
ment which is not. The unfounded issues, therefore, tend to be expressed 
in the form of flat assertions about the conduct of education, and these 
assertions tend to be picked up and repeated because of their sensational 
character. Among the charges in this category are those that teachers 
are-more concerned about method than they are about content, that the 
education of teachers is strictly a matter of professional courses and 
overlooks the liberal arts, that educators are extravagant and wasteful, 
that the profession of education dominates the schools, that public educa- 
tion is anti-intellectual and that those who finance education necessarily 
control it. 


Are Teachers More Concerned About Method Than They Are About 

Content? 

This issue rises from a misconception of the nature of elementary as 
compared with secondary education. Elementary schools are not organ- 
ized in terms of subject-matter departments, and they ought not to be. 
Secondary schools on the contrary are so organized, and they should be. 
Naturally there is a problem of articulating these two types of educa- 
tion, and many valid issues arise as to just how this may be done. 

In the words of the latest report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission: “The program of the elementary school provides the basis on 
which all later schooling rests. It should emphasize reading, arithmetic, 
speaking, and listening—the basic skills of the civilized person and the 
foundation of further intellectual growth. It should help pupils to 
acquire ideas, information, understanding, and skills in the social studies, 
science, music, and art. It should promote understanding of the im- 
portance of learning and of intellectual values. It should teach pupils 
that people live, think, and speak in various ways.” Clearly, in such a 
program there is substantial content, but the main emphasis is on mat- 
ters, like the teaching of reading, in which teaching method is of central 
importance. 

Hence when the statement is made that teachers of the early grades 
do not concern themselves primarily with systematic study of the 
subject matter disciplines, the statement is true, and it ought not to be 
regarded as a charge. When the same statement is made about second- 
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ary education, however, it is simply untrue. There is hardly a high 
school in the United States which is not organized in terms of sys- 
tematic subject matter teaching. This is their main purpose, and this is 
accepted as their main purpose in almost every school. 

Does Teacher Education Overstress Professional Subjects? 

This charge is absurd when seen in the light of the facts about teacher 
education in the United States. Actually nearly all teachers colleges are 
virtually identical in their organization and operations with those liberal 
arts colleges which have departments of education, and this means 
most of the liberal arts colleges in the United States. 

The requirements for graduation from these colleges, including the 
requirements for graduation with professional qualifications, involve 
generally about 85% of all the student's courses devoted to the liberal 
arts and very little to the so-called “education” courses. Actually the 
tendency has been so great in the direction of requirements in the liberal 
arts as to make it difficult to supply all the needed professional prepara- 
tion for future teachers. 

The same fact is true with reference to certification of teachers in most 
states. Although it is often asserted that teachers have to present large 
quantities of “education” courses for certification, the truth is that the 
amount of strictly professional training required may not be adequate. 
Let Maryland certification serve as an example. In the face of a charge 
that Maryland requires too little subject-matter and too much method- 
study preparation, the fact is that, for secondary-school teachers of 
science, English, and social studies, a minimum of 24 semester hours in 
the major field—that is, in the subject which the teacher will teach— 
is required. The “education” requirement for these certificates consists 
of the following: 

Psychology of learning, 3 semester hours 

The teaching process, 3 semester hours 

Supervised practice teaching, 5 semester hours 

Electives in education, 5 semester hours 

This is a total of 16 credits in education as compared with 24 in the 
subject which these teachers are to teach. Unless the electives are 
properly handled, this requirement makes no provision for the study of 

istory of education, the psychology of children and adolescents, the 
nature of the learning process in group situations, and any number of 
matters which are essential in the training of teachers. Far from there 
being too great a stress on “education” courses in such patterns of cer- 
tification requirements, the argument might more validly be stated that 
oe courses are not sufficiently weighted in view of the complex 

nctions of the teacher. 
Are Educators Extravagant and Wasteful? 

Given the circumstances in which nearly all public education is con- 
ducted, and that is under local control by elective boards of education, 
it cannot be said that educators are wasteful. 
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This is not to say that an occasional wealthy community might not 
build an expensive school building. In certain of the wealthy suburbs 
of the major cities the parents who have the means to purchase the kind 
of school they want have seen fit to build expensive buildings. It is un- 
wise, however, to generalize from a single expensive building to the 
more broad-gauged and less well-founded assertion that educators are 
interested only in such buildings. The facts, as in the other unfounded 
issues, indicate the opposite: That the forces which play on the modern 
school are such as virtually to guarantee not extravagance and waste 
but frugality and even penury. The temptation to cut corners is strong, 
and school boards are normally motivated to keep down taxes. Par- 
ticularly is this true as long as the principal economic underpinning of 
the public schools is the property tax, for this tax maximizes the resist- 
ance of the taxpayer, and this resistance is expressed—locally and vocif- 
erously—directly to school board members who make the decisions on 
the buildings. Thus matters which wisdom and economy prove desir- 
able may be omitted, the pennies saved in the interest of the least pos- 
sible expenditure. This is the normal situation for the normal school 
board and normal school in the United States, and it makes mockery 
of the charge of extravagance. 


Does the Teaching Profession Control the Schools? 

Control of American education is highly complicated and is distributed 
among many agencies. The profession of education is one element 
among many involved in this control. But, like any profession, it consists 
of persons who vary widely in training, background, and belief. 

The assumption that these professionals are engaged in a conspiracy 
to peddle some particular form of education—whether it be called life- 
adjustment education, or education for character, or for training the 
mind, or for not training the mind, or pro or con on any question of 
education—is so unfounded as not to merit serious attention. Underly- 
ing all these charges is an assumption of the existence of a degree of 
uniformity which does not in fact exist. The truth is that the teaching 
profession supports certain limited, though extremely important, agree- 
ments, such as that education at public expense should be available 
equally to all children and youth. Within that agreement, however, 
educators administer educational programs that are infinitely varied. 

Virtually every conceivable educational practice can be found some- 
where, both good and bad and all the shades in between. It is therefore 
wise to look with caution on statements which are preceded by such 
clauses as “educators support . . .,” “the schools do . . .,” “the trouble 
with American education is. . . .” 


Is Public Education Anti-intellectual? 

This charge is characteristically made by persons who have not 
accepted the prevailing view that the purposes of American education 
should be plural. As was noted above, plural educational aims are all- 
but-universally accepted in American life. Nevertheless, on the fringes 
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of American education there still exist persons dedicated to a single aim, 
usually intellectual. These advocates of single goals have attempted to 
muster the energies of critics of education, especially those whose pur- 
pose is reduction of public expenditures. However, attractive as single 
goals may have appeared to the economy-minded and slogan-minded, 
the vast majority of educators and laymen support a system that en- 
deavors to provide programs of education suited to the great variety of 
American children and youth. Such a system must provide, in addition 
to training in basic subjects and skills, attention to the physical, social, 
and emotional development of the child—if only to secure the desired 
intellectual results. 

The belief that the sole aim of education is intellectual is usually 
associated with a major fallacy regarding the nature of the mind: this 
is the concept that the mind is made up of general faculties, such as 
memory, reasoning, imagination, and judgment, which, like muscles, can 
be strengthened by exercise. According to this view, the mind is trained 
by disciplined study of subject matter, preferably hard and useless. Thus 
extravagant claims are advanced for the values inherent in the study 
of certain subjects. Study of history is said to produce honesty and 
upright character. Study of Latin is supposed to train the mind in 
logical analysis and to produce the ability to write well in English. 
Once trained, a mental faculty is supposed to be capable of being trans- 
ferred to any area its possessor wishes. If there were evidence that this 
view of the mind is true, it would surely simplify the educator's prob- 
lem. But, unfortunately, no evidence supports this view and much 
opposes it. He who studies history learns history, not morals; he who 
studies Latin learns Latin, not style. The mind is not a muscle. There 
is increasing evidence that the context, particularly social and emotional, 
in which learning occurs, has a far greater effect on promoting retention 
of knowledge or changes in behavior than does the particular subject 
matter discipline involved or the procedure employed. 

But no matter what the view of the psychology of education, still the 
basic orientation of the secondary school is more toward intellectual 
competence than toward anything else, and this is true of by far the 
larger number of these schools. No part of the normal curriculum re- 
ceives more attention than the intellectual. Solid courses in English, 
social studies, foreign languages, science, and mathematics are the normal 
thing, and this is true in almost every community in the United States. 


Can Finance and Control Be Separated? 

Much educational debate, especially that over Federal policy for 
education, hinges on the question of the relation of finance of education 
to control of education, and for this reason this issue is widely discussed. 
It is commonly asserted that finance and control cannot be separated and 
that Federal support of education will, therefore, necessarily entail 
Federal control of education. The same issue arises in states with refer- 
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ence to state grants of money to local school districts. It is classified 
here as an unfounded issue for the reason that, although much dis- 
cussed, it is based on a misconception of the nature of control of educa- 
tion and is not as significant as some would make it. 

“He who pays the piper calls the tune” is a phrase often heard in the 
debate, and it well may express a truth about most relationships in 
private business and government; but it does not express a truth about 
education, as educators have long known. The actual controls of Ameri- 
can education are so complex as to defy generalization. They include 
controls which are entirely divorced from the financing of education. 
In fact, the normal situation in public education in America is divorce 
of finance and control. School boards, which actually make the final 
decisions as to what is to be done in most schools, receive their financing 
through channels which are normally entirely separate from those which 
can “control” their activities. 

For example, the state governments in all states but one provide a 
significant share of the total local cost of schooling. For the nation, the 
average state contribution is nearly forty per cent. Yet in almost all 
states, with the grant of fiscal support to the localities goes a parallel 
grant of autonomous control of the schools. It should be emphasized 
that this separation of control and finance is the normal situation for 
most schools. The abnormal is the rare situation in which control follows 
finance. 


There is always implicit in educational finance the potential of some 
form of influence on what local schools do. There is even the remote 
possibility of actual control. But it is one thing to say that finance 
must involve control and another to say that it can. The question whether 
the separation is possible is answered in the operation of practically 
every school in the United States. 


Unfounded Issues Should Be Exposed 

It is a duty of the profession and of responsible citizens to expose 
the invalidity of issues of the type just discussed. Education is too 
important a matter in the United States to be entrusted to people who are 
not willing or able to discuss it in the light of facts. The first obligation 
of the citizens is to hue to the truth. If this is not done by enough 
people, education will be unable to serve the interest of the nation. 
Distortion of reality can bring no one good and can do substantial harm. 
It is to be avoided. 

VaLip Issues 

What, then, are the really important issues in education? What are 
the issues on which the best-informed persons divide? What are the 
matters on which extensive debate is merited? Answers to these ques- 
tions will lead us to those educational issues which are valid—valid in 
the sense that they are considered to be real issues by those who know 
the most about them. 
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It must be obvious to all that we cannot take the time to go over all 
the issues which fit in this category. Simple courtesy requires that I be 
brief. Accuracy, however, requires that I go into detail. And how can 
you go into detail briefly? Faced with this dilemma, I can do no more 
than sketch in some of the real issues and discuss in general terms their 
character. For purposes of this analysis, the valid issues are classified 
as follows: 

. What Should Be the Purposes of American Education? 
2. How Should Education Be Controlled? 
. What Should Be the Status of the Teaching Profession? 
. How Can Teachers Do All That Is Required of Them? 
. How Should American Education Be Organized and Administered? 
. How Can Education Be Adequately Supported? 


What Should Be the Purposes of American Education? 

Some of the really important controversies in American life can be 
traced to disagreement as to what education is supposed to be for. 
There may be little important disagreement on the broad aspects of 
educational purposes, but there is wide disagreement on details. 

It is generally agreed that enlightenment of the people is essential to 
the democratic process. Hence, the important relationship between 
education and democracy is not at issue. Also widely accepted as a 
mission of American education is the equalization of opportunity through 
universal access to a major means of self-improvement. With the de- 
velopment of an educational system designed to serve all American 
youth, support for a multiplicity of educational aims has become general. 

But the very fact that plural purposes are so widely accepted creates 
the basis for disagreement, for plurality implies priority; and the ques- 
tion of priority—that is, what should the schools emphasize—is today 
an issue which justifies the careful and devoted attention of all citizens 
and all members of the profession of education. 

Each of the many purposes of the school has its own supporters, and 
these supporters do not agree as to what this emphasis should be. Dis- 
satisfaction with the programs of schools most frequently stems from 
one of these points of emphasis. These dissatisfactions tend to be ex- 
pressed by persons who for reasons of their own seek to emphasize one 
element of this pattern of educational objectives at the expense of others. 
This accounts for the claims made by upper levels of education against 
lower levels, by special-interest groups against educators, by parents 
against teachers, and by academic university professors against teacher 
education. Indeed this is perhaps the largest single area of controversy; 
for the American people, and with them the profession of education, 
appear firm in their support of the broader program, and this infuriates 
those who favor the narrower. 

The 1920's and 30's were marked by strong criticism of the limited 
vision and scope of the nineteenth century curriculum. The result was 
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a significant increase in the variety of elective courses and services 
wherever schools were able to afford them. By the 1940's and 50's, how- 
ever, fears began to be widely expressed that an expanded program had 
made the goals of education less clear and, consequently, had affected 
and even debased the quality of education. Need was seen for clearer 
conceptions of the goals of education and better guidance of students. 


The problem of the narrower versus the broad conceptions had vir- 
tually ceased to be a valid issue. The issue had now become multiple. 
Given a broad program, how should a course of study be determined 
for the individual student? How could balance be achieved between 
general and specialized education? And how could the individual stu- 
dent be helped to perceive a valid purpose in his program and become 
committed to high achievement? 

Modern schools seek to meet the needs of all children and youth for 
trained minds, factual knowledge, appreciation of moral and spiritual 
values, awareness of social issues, acceptance of the ideals and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, vocational and economic competence, physical 
and mental health, esthetic appreciation, and satisfaction of individual 
talents and interests. The issue has shifted from a narrowly conceived 
task to that of priorities and balance among a wide variety of goals, all 
of which are given general acceptance. 


How Should Education Be Controlled? 

The control of American education is a far more complex thing than 
many laymen think. We have on the one hand a tradition which tells 
us that control should be vested in states and localities and exercised 
locally through boards of education. We have on the other hand a 
tradition of direct parental responsibility for the education of the young. 
To state these traditions in such simple fashion is to ignore what is 
going on in American life. In reality the school has come to be an 
entity operating in a field of force in which a multiplicity of agencies 
contend and in which the proper roles of the various contributors are 
not clearly delineated. In fact, it is not too much to say that control is 
the wrong word to use, for no single agency controls education and 
none will. Perhaps the term influence is better, for a multiplicity of in- 
fluences does in fact play on the school, and there are valid questions as 
to what the roles of each of these agencies ought to be. 

As to governmental controls, the three levels of government compete 
with each other to influence the decisions of local boards of education, 
which are themselves units of government. As to nongovernmental 
controls, a variety of special-interest groups, students, parents, economic 
and social forces, all supplement the activities of the profession of 
education in influencing the actual day-to-day operation of schools. 
The issue of control, therefore, is not a simple matter of locating the 
totality of power with any single agency. It is a subtler and slipperier 
problem. The question is: Is some change required in the present 
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influence pattern in which schools operate? If so, how will it be brought 
about? 

This complex pattern of influence is not changed by deciding that a 
particular agency ought to control and by vesting the necessary power 
in the agency. Quite the contrary. The effective changes are relatively 
minor adjustments at one level which permit the accomplishment of 
objectives at a different level, and these depend on finding an appropriate 
balance among competing sources of influence. 

There is much talk of the values of local control—or of the danger 
of Federal control. If the issue of control could be so simply posed, it 
could be disposed of as easily. But it cannot. Decision is required as to 
whether agencies which now exert influence should continue to do so, 
and the prospect of a judgment that they should not raises fears among 
the influential that they may lose influence. Yet changes may be needed. 

A possible critique of local control provides an example. It is widely 
conceded that the schools must serve the national interest. It is also 
widely conceded that the national interest is not adequately served by 
schools in a number of states where support levels are so low as to make 
impossible the achievement of realistic educational objectives. In these 
circumstances, ought there to be intervention by the national government 
to ensure compliance with some minimum standard? This issue has not 
yet required decision, for the reason that no school has yet demonstrated 
its unwillingness to serve the national interest if given a fair chance to 
do so. The time might come, however, when certain local schools might 
directly defy the national interest. The possibility that such defiance 
might arise is inherent in the legal situations created by those states 
which have threatened to abolish public education rather than desegre- 
gate the schools. The intricacy of this issue is so great as to make one 
express the fervent hope that it may not be presented for decision. 


What Should Be the Status of the Teaching Profession? 

It is generally agreed in the United States that the number of teachers 
and the over-all level of their performance must be raised. These ob- 
jectives cannot be achieved without raising the qualifications for enter- 
ing teaching and the privileges and rewards that ordinarily go with 
high standards of performance. No sufficient steps to improve the 
standards and rewards of teaching have been undertaken by the Ameri- 
can people as a means of achieving those goals. A critical question 
appears to be at issue: Is teaching really a profession, in the sense of 
a calling requiring a high level of knowledge, training, experience, and 
character, and deserving of prestige and public confidence? 

The affirmative answer of those engaged in education would be 
endorsed wholeheartedly by many of their fellow citizens. Yet there is 
a striking disparity between the status a profession needs and the actual 
status of teaching in American life. It would appear, then, that a sub- 
stantial number of Americans do not, in fact, look on education as a 
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true profession. The issue of professional status entails many practical 
problems: 

I. What qualifications in terms of knowledge, skills, experience, character, 
personality, and dedication should the teacher have? How can these qualifica- 
tions be measured? 

2. How should professional ethics and standards be established and ad- 
ministered? 

3. What should be the basis for establishing the remuneration of the 
teacher? What relationship should teachers’ salaries have to salaries in other 
fields? Should the salary scale be based on level and subject taught, as well 
as on experience and training? Should salary be geared to performance? 

4. How should the profession organize to conduct its essential affairs? 


Professionals may be forgiven for wishing that the job of answering 
such complicated questions would be entrusted to the profession and 
that a few simple answers might be found. But this is a vain hope, for 
these are questions which must be settled in the end with the coopera- 
tion of private citizens; and by their answers to these questions citizens 
and educators will decide the status of the teaching profession and 
thereby the quality of American education. 


How Can Teachers Do All That Is Required of Them? 

The teacher's role is a complex one. It involves far more than course 
content, for, as has been agreed after lengthy debate, he teaches stu- 
dents as well as subjects. His approach, to be effective, must be based 
on an understanding both of his subject and of his students. He is com- 
monly expected to instruct his students in the subject matter of the 
various courses, to protect and foster their mental and physical health, 
impart skills, influence attitudes, promote appreciation of ethical values, 
recognize and develop talents, and act as parent-substitute, counselor, 
disciplinarian, and source of inspiration. 

In order to exercise such varied and vital functions, of what knowledge 
and skills must the teacher be master? How can they be taught? These 
are questions of widespread controversy among educators and the 
public. They are all-important questions, for the realization of educa- 
tional goals depends in large part on the effectiveness of teaching. 
Teaching involves far more than presenting information or making 
demonstrations. It involves, also, planning what is to be presented, 
arousing student desire to learn, assessing the readiness of the student 
to study the subject, creating opportunities for students to utilize learn- 
ing, evaluating the student's accomplishment, adapting the matter at 
hand to queries from the student, and facilitating among students that 
discussion which leads to clarification of the subject. How can all this 
be done? 

There is much debate over the proper degree of student freedom in 
the classroom. Some maintain that student participation in the de- 
termination of course content and procedure improves student motiva- 
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tion, promotes the development of independent, critical thinking, and 
makes for an understanding of the democratic process. Others argue 
that the teacher, as the expert, should make the decisions. According 
to many, these matters can be resolved only with reference to the par- 
ticular subject and level being taught. 

Related to the debate over student freedom is the debate over disci- 
pline. The word calls forth all sorts of conceptions, most of them in- 
volving authority, severity, and punishment. Yet our knowledge of the 
psychology of social control is not complete, and there are many valid 
questions to be raised regarding the relationship of external restraint to 
subjective control. What, if any, are the disciplinary roles of school 
work, grades, censure, and the standards of behavior of friends, family, 
school, and community? 

The problem of meeting individual differences remains a major one. 
The relative merits of heterogeneous and homogeneous grouping, by 
school, by classroom, and within the classroom, are widely debated. But 
“ability” grouping still leaves a range of ability in any class, and no class 
can be homogeneous in all the other respects that affect learning, such 
as personality, motivation, interests, social class, ethnic and religious 
background, physical and social and emotional maturity, and family 
atmosphere. A given presentation, a given type of instructional material 
will necessarily be better suited to some students than to others. Thus, 
the teacher who desires to promote the maximum achievement and the 
maximum satisfaction of each student is never freed of the problem 
of heterogeneity. He must decide for instance, on the desirability and the 
basis of grouping in various situations, and use the different techniques 
of presentation—lecture, discussion, recitation, demonstration, and audio- 
visual aids—to the best advantage. 

And there are questions of evaluation. The results of teaching are 
generally intangible, and slow to bear fruit. How should the teacher 
evaluate his own classroom work, and how should he be evaluated by 
others—or should he be? The new teacher frequently confuses student 
approval with success. It is true that admiration of a teacher can lead 
to a love of learning. But how can student approval be measured, and 
how reliable an index is it? What are the purposes of evaluation? How 
can it be made to benefit the teaching process? 

How, and by whom, should the students be evaluated? Should self- 
evaluation play a part? Should evaluation be in terms of ability, accom- 
plishments, growth, nonintellectual factors, or a combination of these? 
What are the results of competitive grading of students of different 
capacities? Should grading continue to be primarily in terms of num- 
bers or letters? What differences does the nature of the course content 
make? 

Although voices can still be heard referring to teaching as a simple 
matter of knowledge plus common sense, the matter is not seriously at 
issue in American education today. The complexity of the role of the 
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teacher is generally conceded. Significant issues arise, however, regard- 
ing how the teacher can play his multiple roles most effectively. With 
responsibilities to parents, community, and nation, to the welfare of each 
child, and to the advancement of knowledge, the complex role of the 
teacher calls for the highest talents of our ablest people. 


How Should Education Be Organized and Administered? 

The issues which arise over the organization of American education 
arise within the context of a wide consensus. It does not occur to most 
Americans to challenge the concept that there ought to be elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and colleges, although among professional 
educators there is a latent urge to experiment with basic organization. 
But in general it is agreed, for example, that education should be pro- 
vided at public expense, that the local school board should be the 
primary source of control, that the superintendent should be the profes- 
sional agent of the board and executive officer in charge of the school 
staff, that the school board should be elected by or responsible to a unit 
of government, and that all three levels of government should be in- 
volved in education. 

Within these areas, however, a number of live issues present them- 
selves for decision. The disagreements arise principally with reference 
to the interrelationships of the three levels of government in education, 
the size of schools and school districts, the internal organization of the 
individual school, organization of the course of study, and articulation 
of various patterns of education. 


Government and Education 

There persists a lack of clarity regarding relations of public education 
with units of government at all three levels. It is at the Federal level 
that this ambiguity is greatest, for there has never been a clear definition 
of the educational function of the Federal government. That govern- 
ment performs a very large number of educational services without any 
over-all policy toward education. Clarification of the role of the Federal 
government in education is urgently needed. Furthermore, it is neces- 
sary to decide whether Federal educational activities should be adminis- 
tered as a single activity by a single agency or should, as at present, be a 
matter of administration in a large number of agencies. 

Not only is there lack of clarity as to the administration of education 
at the Federal level, there is also an issue as to the impact of Federal 
noneducational activities on education at state and local levels. Think, 
for example, of what the Defense Highway Program will do to school 
finance in poor states where its favorable matching provisions will soak 
up available funds and intensify the competition for the few dollars that 
remain. How should the interests of schools at state and local levels be 
expressed at the Federal level, and how should Federal administration 
be planned so as to support rather than hinder education? 
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At the state level, organizational patterns are highly diverse. All but 
nine states have state boards of education, although their powers are 
highly varied. In general, the tradition at the state level has been to 
delegate educational functions and powers to the localities, and the 
state retains control over the selection of the personnel through the 
process of certification and characteristically grants funds to localities 
to pay a part of the cost of education. 

The practice of delegating educational functions to local school dis- 
tricts has raised the question of the adequacy of the district which exer- 
cises these powers. In most cases these districts evolved before modern 
communication and transportation existed. Some are so small or so dis- 
persed as to be unable to support an adequate school program. Yet the 
effort to consolidate districts in order to bring about an effective unit 
normally rouses intense controversy, because, among other reasons, local 
office holders like to stay in office. Issues persist as to how large an 
area a school district should cover, how many pupils a school should 
have to enable it to offer an effective program, and how inadequate 
districts may be strengthened or serviced. 

At the other end of the scale is the issue of school district organiza- 
tion in the giant city—megalopolis—with its diverse and unstable popula- 
tion, its slum problems, and the rigidities of administration which appear 
to inhere in great size. 

In addition to district size there remains the question of what should 
be the zone covered by an individual school. The decision to locate a 
particular population in a given school normally reflects the mores of a 
community and the actual patterns of community association. This 
issue, like that of consolidation, may be intensified by action of one level 
of government running counter to the desires of another. The decision 
on local school zoning, for example, necessarily raises the question 
whether the zoning pattern should cross race and class lines. Local 
decisions usually tend to follow such lines, although the action of state 
and Federal agencies may make crossing them mandatory. 


Organization of the Student Population 

How should the pupils be organized within the school and how 
selected for the school? Although, with the exception of large cities, the 
comprehensive high school is the usual type of American high school, 
the issue persists whether special secondary schools should be estab- 
lished for particular categories of students—for example, for the aca- 
demically talented group, for the manual arts group, and for vocationally 
oriented groups. Many believe that heterogeneity itself develops val- 
uable skills and attitudes and should be sought in every school. Yet some 
would argue that separate secondary schools are the most efficient means 
of providing for the diverse needs and talents of youth. Professional 
knowledge of the actual effects of various types of grouping is not yet 
sufficient to justify firm judgments. For example, experience with special 
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academic schools for the exceptionally talented—such as exist in certain 
very large cities—appears to demonstrate that superior academic per- 
formance is obtained. But knowledge is lacking as to what may be 
the other effects of removing from the remaining, less-favored schools 
the best of their natural leadership. 

Within the school, should the purported advantages of homogeneous 
classes be sacrificed to social promotion? Should class composition be 
determined by age, ability, or a combination of chronological, intellectual, 
social, and emotional factors? Should special courses of study be set up 
for students of special or limited abilities? 


Organization of the Course of Study 

Although it is generally agreed that elementary schools should be 
organized without subject matter departments and that secondary schools 
should possess them, various schools of thought support various plans 
of curriculum organization. Some favor the compartmentalizing of sub- 
ject matter in separate courses. Others advocate a disregard for subject 
boundaries. Still others support the fusion of courses, or compartmen- 
talized organization of courses beyond the rudimentary level. Many 
people would interpret the question of fusion versus compartmentaliza- 
tion as one of guidance versus content, and seek a compromise that 
will secure both advantages. Related controversies are over the num- 
ber of periods per week in each subject and the place of the so-called 


extracurricular activities in the curriculum. 


Articulation 

There persists controversy as to what aspects of education should be 
given for what periods of time and how they should be related each 
to the other. For example, there is an issue involving the division of the 
school year and the duration of various levels of schooling. Should 
the term last an entire year or be divided into semesters or quarters? 
How long should the school day, the school week, and the school year 
last? The comparative values of the various plans of elementary-second- 
ary-school organization must also be established. Should nursery school 
and kindergarten, if not compulsory, be provided on a voluntary basis? 
Should locally organized schooling be provided through junior college? 
How should adult education fit into the pattern? College entrance re- 
quirements constitute one of the principal problems of articulation be- 
tween secondary and higher education. On what basis should they be 
determined? How can schooling be coordinated with military service? 

Organization is and must always be nothing more than the means to 
obtain some end. The ends sought by existing patterns of American 
school organization are those of communities in which the schools exist. 
Thus the presence of patterns of organization indicates past decisions on 
the priorities to be sought in education, and a challenge to a scheme of 
organization proceeds necessarily from a judgment as to a desired change 
in existing priorities. Thus questions of organization, like those of the 
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curriculum and all other matters here considered, involve a balance 
among competing factors, factions, and points of view. 


How Can Education Be Adequately Supported? 

All issues can be expressed in terms of finance. Money is the chief 
measure by which resources are allocated for the accomplishment of 
goals. Thus in the final analysis goals are implemented by budgets. 

In the United States the decisions are largely firm that the budgets 
which will support education shall be public, that the various units of 
government shall participate in bearing the burden, and that there shall 
be a sharp delineation between public and private education. The 
residues of great debates on these questions persist on the present 
educational scene, particularly with reference to the question of ex- 
penditure of public funds in support of private education. But the 
march of events in modern education has dwarfed these ancient con- 
troversies with the huge problem of discovering some way by which to 
provide adequate financial underpinning for public education. 

This issue of finance is particularly acute today because: (1) the fiscal 
needs of education are mounting; (2) some areas are reaching a practical 
limit in taxing ability; and (3) governments persist in limiting the prin- 
cipal support of education to an archaic tax base. 

Locally there are the limitations of the property tax. At the state 
level, too, the practical limitations are very real. The burden of Federal 
taxation constitutes one limitation. Similarly the matching provisions in 
noneducational Federal programs, such as the highway program men- 
tioned earlier, make it more difficult to finance education programs at 
the state level. The problems of tax competition among states (to at- 
tract new business) and tax leakage among states (occasioned by the 
inaccesibility to taxation of certain forms of wealth) likewise hamper 
state taxing power. In addition, the problem of the financial ability 
of states to support education is complicated by the great variation 
among them in their capacity to raise revenue. 

Wherever two or more levels of government are involved, special 
issues arise such as how to allocate responsibility among the levels and 
how to assure that there is the fiscal capacity at each level to meet the 
responsibilities allocated. 

In theory it has been argued that the geographical area that benefits 
from a service is the area that should pay for it. Thus public services 
generally recognized to have nation-wide significance should be - 
ported by taxes levied by the Federal government and collected through- 
out the nation. Similarly, certain other interests of a state-wide or nar- 
rower concern should be financed by state taxes. 

In our early history such a neat division was not difficult to make, and 
the low level of public expenditures could be met by simple tax struc- 
tures. In recent times, however, conditions have become increasingly 
complicated. The revolutions in transportation and manufacturing have 
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linked the various regions of the country closely together;. nation-wide 
markets have been created; and vast metropolitan complexes have 
arisen, Many of them cross state lines. Two World Wars have further 
unified and nationalized the country. These forces and others have re- 
sulted in increased government activity and expenditures at all levels, 
but particularly at the Federal level. Scores of new services have been 
made necessary by industrialization and urbanization, and all of these 
developments have complicated the job of the schools and made their 
financing more difficult. 

It is clear that education, for a century and three quarters a subject 
for specific Federal action, has become an appropriate subject for 
broader, more generalized Federal attention. But there is widespread 
opposition. 

Because of the failure of the nation to reach a decision on the issue of 
the proper role of the Federal government in support of education, the 
general issue of support has increasingly come to be focused on this 
aspect. Some distortion of the issue, however, is inherent in a situation 
in which the role of the Federal government is assumed to be the major 
question, for, even if Federal support expanded to the level sought by 
its most ardent supporters, the Federal share would be only about one 
third of the over-all cost of supporting education. So, as school budgets 
expand in the future, this must mean that those responsible for educa- 
tional policy must consider more fundamental questions, such as the 


progressive weakening of the local taxing power, the increasingly un- 
favorable position of the states vis-a-vis the Federal government, and 
the changing character of the national economy. Decisions on such 
questions will require a balancing of competing demands and determina- 
tion as to which will receive what kinds of support. 


THE NaTuRE OF MopeErRN IssuEs IN EDUCATION 


What has been noted above is a wide agreement concerning the 
purposes, programs, methods, content, organization, control, and sup- 
port of American education. That agreement is in terms of plural goals, 
varied programs, and decentralized control and support. 

America has chosen in favor of universal secular education aimed at 
the plurality of goals necessary to provide both for the needs and in- 
terests of individuals and for the diversified needs of society. There is 
almost universal public sentiment in favor of education of this kind. 

Plurality of goals, however, may not result automatically in service to 
multiple needs and interests. It may result also in lack of clarity about 
goals. Diversity in programs and methods may bring flexibility and 
adaptability. It may also produce mediocrity, stultification, and loss of 
momentum. Decentralized control may provide for local initiative and 
freedom. It may also make possible stagnation and defense of the 
status quo. 
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There is no guarantee that schools which have the opportunity to 
improve will actually do so. Only by wise and balanced adaptation to 
change will lasting improvement result. The major issues here treated 
all pose problems of adaptation. All exist within the widely held agree- 
ments on diversity and decentralization. All require complex decisions. 

Looking over these issues, it is obvious that no one of them is simple 
or capable of resolution by adopting a single course of action. Perhaps 
the most pervasive characteristic of modern issues in education is that, 
when correctly posed, they do not open up the possibility of either-or 
solutions, but suggest instead the necessity for wisdom and balance in 
adapting decisions about education to the variety of competing demands 
which are made upon it in a complex modern civilization. 

In a rapidly changing world, how does the school adapt its program 
and methods of teaching to the explosion of knowledge; to technological 
advances, modern communication devices, increased leisure time; to 
changes in population trends and age patterns, increased enrollments, 
increased urbanism and suburbanism; to changes in family living pat- 
terns; to changes in the legal framework, new international responsi- 
bilities, the advance of educational research? 

It is in relation to questions like these that we come to the inner 
significance of modern educational issues. Such issues are clearly 
beyond the grasp of any individual or group. No longer are there 
simple issues capable of resolution by well-meaning but poorly informed 
citizens. No longer will mere study, research, and learning resolve 
important issues. No important issue in American education can be 
brought to resolution without the mutual understanding and cooperation 
of competent professionals and high-minded and honest citizens. All 
such issues raise questions of policy, and policy can be made only by 
balancing ends and means. Wisdom in policy making requires both clear 
understanding of desired ends and clear knowledge of the effectiveness 
of various means to those ends. The former is the essential educational 
role of the citizen, the latter of the professional. Neither can be fully 
effective without the other. Wisdom—the essential ingredient in decision 
making—depends on both. 





Federal Aid for Education 


MONTE S. NORTON 


A BASIC principle which underlies the fundamental concepts of a 
democracy is the recognition of the worth of each individual. In 
harmony with this principle is the provision for equal educational 
opportunity regardless of the individual's social, economic, or personal 
status. Leaders of our nation throughout history have stated that there 
is nothing more democratic than a good program of education for all 
children everywhere. 

Democratic education has as its central purpose the welfare of all the 
people. This purpose of general welfare takes precedence over every claim to 
special privilege, regardless of the source or character of such claims. . . . 
Each person, by virtue of his membership in the democratic society, is entitled 
to learn the things best suited to his particular needs, to share in determining 
the purposes of education, to exercise the leadership of which he is capable, 
and to take part freely in the social life of the te 


In recent years, evidence has pointed toward the fact that educa- 
tional costs are beyond those which the local and state agencies can 
adequately provide. Studies by Leslie L. Chisholm? and others have 
pointed out clearly that the relative ability of the states to pay for 
education varies in a ratio of 6 to 1. This fact alone indicated that 
equalization of educational opportunity is virtually impossible without 
a balanced financial program involving all three levels of government— 
local, state, and Federal. 

The implications of the foregoing comments in regard to federal 
support of education seems clear. As John K. Norton has stated: 


The tragic mistake of recent decades is that we have foolishly thought that 
education was solely of state and local concern. It is also ot national concern 
whenever its failures result in social liabilities which endanger national 
security and well being.* 


It is the purpose of this article, then, to point up the responsibility 
which should and must be incurred by the Federal government in re- 
gard to their role in the support of education; the history of the Federal 


1 Educational Policies Commission. Learning the Ways of Democracy. Washington, D. C.: 


N.E.A. 1940. P. 35. 
2 Chisholm, Leslie. The Economic Ability of the States to Finance Public Schools. New 


York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
* Norton, John K., “The Need for Federal Aid to Education,” School and Society, March 1956, 


p. 90. 
Monte S. Norton is Coordinator of the Junior High-School Curriculum, Lincoln 
Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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government's actions in this area of education; and the need for leader- 
ship in this vital problem of educational support. 


IMPORTANCE OF THIS TOPIC 


Without Federal aid, the educational programs will continue to be 
inferior for many children. As was pointed out earlier, equalization ot 
educational opportunity is impossible without it. Along with the fact that 
the relative ability of the states to pay for education varies in the ratio 
of 6/1, research has pointed out that, in general, the states with the 
least amount of money have the most children. Why is Federal aid to 
education important? What differences does it make if Federal aid is 
granted or not? Besides answers already mentioned to these vital ques- 
tions, authorities have stated that many of the poorest states in the 
nation could not provide an adequate educational program even if they 
were to use a “model” tax plan. The truth of the present situation in 
many states in the nation is obvious; many children are not receiving 
the educational program they deserve merely because they do not live 
in a district that can provide adequate financial support. Egbert R. 
Nichols states the following answers to the same questions. A Federal 
government is responsible for its own proportional share in the support 
of education of the citizenry because: (1) the preservation of the 
democracy depends upon it; (2) it has become increasingly important 
to the national welfare; (3) the mobility of our population makes educa- 
tion a national concern; (4) the Federal government is the only agency 
able to bring about equitable distribution of educational opportunities.‘ 
These statements point out clearly that Federal aid to education is a 
very real and practical discussion; not a theoretical one. The future 
citizens of the nation will, of course, come from both rich and poor 
states. This means that the general welfare of the nation rests on those 
citizens living in the “poor” states as well as anyone else. With — 
tion from state to state, one may live in a much different area than 
where he was educated. It seems significant to point out that fifty-six 
per cent of those living in California came originally from some other 
state. Finally, Federal support is paramount if the ultimate objective of 
a balanced financial program which rests on the best economic base 
possible—local, state, and federal—is to be achieved. 


A Brier History or FEDERAL AID 
Federal aid has always helped the schools. Sometimes this aid has 
not come in a major way, but Federal aid has always existed. In 1787, 
the Northwest Ordinance called for the governing of the Northwest 
Territory. Congress appropriated funds for the general education of 
elementary and secondary pupils in the form of a section of land for 
schools. One section out of every township was designated for this pur- 


* Nichols, Egbert R., Selected Readings on Federal Aid to Education, Nichols Publishing 
House, California, 1948, p. 6. 
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pose. This act was the first major interest in education by the Federal 
government. This Federal gift represented one thirty-sixth of a town- 
ship; later two sections were granted for educational purposes. This 
represents the “first cycle” of the history of Federal aid to education. It 
is of extreme importance to note that for 127 years the Federal government 
continued to give grants of this kind due to the success of such a pro- 
gram. All during this time, these donations for education were given 
with no strings attached in regard to any type of Federal control. In 
instances, some of this land was sold; other such land was put into bonds. 

The “second cycle” of the history of Federal aid to education began 
in 1862 with the passing of an act which granted the establishment of 
agriculture colleges in the nation. A land grant college was established 
in each state. This cycle shows an additional interest by the Federal 
government in a special phase of higher education. Too, the matching- 
funds principle was introduced with this act. These colleges did have 
to carry on in terms of some Federal approval or stipulations. 

The “third cycle” in the history of Federal aid to education came in 
1917 with the passing of the Smith-Hughes Act. This act set up agri- 
culture and home economics along with some other vocational offerings 
in the high school. This again shows the interest of the Federal govern- 
ment in a special phase of education and again the principle of the 
matching-funds concept was used. In 1944 about two million students 
were enrolled under the provisions of this act. Other similar acts fol- 
lowed which indicated a degree of confidence in this type of program. 
Some Federal control was associated with this act. However, these con- 
trols have lessened somewhat since the original bill was written. 

Other Federal aid to education has been in what might be termed 
“indirect” forms of Federal support. The Bill of Rights for veterans 
provided funds for paying veterans while they were taking on-the-job 
training; others were paid certain amounts to help defray the expenses 
encountered in obtaining a college education. 

It is important to point out at this point, that little Federal control 
was associated with any of the foregoing acts. Although some control 
was designated by the Federal government, this control has lessened as 
the state and local agencies have proved their efficiency in conducting 
the program. This fact takes on substantial significance since this factor 
of Federal control is used by many as the chief reason for opposing 
Federal aid. As will be pointed out in the following discussion, Federal 
aid and Federal control are two different things. Federal aid can carry 
Federal control if the “people” want it. As the history has shown quite 
clearly, Federal control and Federal aid are not synonymous. Norton 
states: “Federal action in education has not resulted in Federal 
control of our schools or colleges; this fact seems to have escaped the 
attention of those who insist that Federal aid leads to control.”® 


5 Norton, op. cit., p. 87. 
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The Pilgrims came to American soil and set up districts with the 
basic idea of no central control. This principle has been the tradition 
since early America. History has shown that loss of local control of 
education is due to inefficiency of a district rather than financial aid. 
Presently, many states in the nation with relatively large amounts of 
state control, are lowest in the amount of state aid being received. 
Similarly, many states now receiving large portions of state aid have 
little state control. This points out the true facts, financial aid and control 
of education are not synonymous. Those opponents of Federal aid to 
education who argue that Federal aid and Federal control go hand in 
hand have not studied the history of educational programs of finance. 
Once more, as long as we are in a democracy, the American people 
will decide what we will have in terms of aid and control in the area of 
education. 


Tue STATUS OF THE FEDERAL SUPPORT PROGRAM 


The vital need and importance of a balanced program of financial 
support for education has already been discussed. The Federal govern- 
ment'’s role in bringing about an equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties and the reasons for meeting this responsibility has been mentioned 
also. It seems apparent that financial programs that continue to rest upon 
one source of revenue cannot hope to support the kind of educational 
program essential for today’s children and youth. Only with an adequate 
educational program based upon the best economical resources of the 
three levels of government can America hope to provide for the optimal 
development of each individual in the nation. 

Recent expansion of curricula, special services, pupil enrollments, 
school building construction, and other educational services demanded 
by the people has brought about an urgent need for more school funds. 
The shift of wealth from property to other forms has made many present 
programs of support outmoded and inadequate. Yet, many school dis- 
tricts continue to operate schools under programs of organization and 
support that were set up to meet the needs of the early American pio- 
neers. 

One of the major reasons for the lack of action in this area is a lack of 
leadership that would point out the true facts and needs in the area 
of Federal aid. Many opposition groups and individuals have helped to 
block needed progress in this area by clouding the issue with half- 
truths and misleading facts. Opponents of Federal support, as stated 
previously, are unaware of or purposely neglecting the fact that 
Federal support in other areas of education failed to bring about such 
Federal control. Instead of pointing to the history of Federal aid, these 
opponents will point out the Federal control of funds and construction 
dealing with the “hard-roads” program. Thus, opponents use the 
analogy that, if the Federal government controls the hard-roads con- 
struction program, it will control the schools because both would be 
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getting Federal support. Others state that the schools do not need 
Federal funds; that the states can support their schools adequately. As 
has already been pointed out, many studies have proved that many of 
the poorer states could not support even an “average” educational program 
with the best kind of an equitable tax program. Authorities have pointed 
out that many comments by vested-interest persons who oppose Federal 
aid to education do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the American 
people on the Federal aid question. It seems significant to note that the 
last White House Conference indicated that the American people as a 
majority were in favor of Federal aid. A lay group picked by the 
governors of each state to represent the state at the White House Con- 
ference voted 2 to’ 1 in favor of Federal aid to education. School 
building construction aid by the Federal government was favored in a 
ratio of 4/1. This feeling is evidently close to that of the American 
people as a whole. 

Federal support of education has had considerable attention by the 
United States Congress. President Eisenhower, in a State of the Union 
Message, said: “The Federal government should stand ready to 
assist states which demonstrably cannot provide sufficient school build- 
ings." In 1955, a special message was sent to Congress in which the 
Administration proposed that consideration be given to the providing 
of special interest rates to communities in need of new school buildings 
along with other stipulations concerning financing school construction. 
Various other proposals have followed such as the Kelley Bill in 1955 
and the Scrivner Bill in 1957. Presently, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act 1958, which deals with financial assistance for strengthening 
science, mathematics, and foreign language instruction; furthering guid- 
ance programs for able students; and area vocational programs, is 
being given serious consideration and study by states throughout the 
nation. The matching-funds principle which is used in this latest act of 
Congress for Federal support has some weaknesses. A major limitation 
of the matching-funds concept is that poor districts frequently are unable 
to meet the necessary funds. Too, the districts that are unable to match 
government funds frequently are the areas that need the aid the most. 
What is needed, obviously, is for the Federal government to assume its 
inherent responsibility for its proportionate share of financial support 
for the total educational program in our nation’s schools. 


SUMMARY 


In view of the foregoing discussion, it appears evident that the educa- 
tional programs in American schools must rest on the economic support 
of all three levels of government. This means that the Federal govern- 
ment as well as the local and state agencies must assume their inherent 
responsibilities for their share of the cost of education in America. The 


* Congressional Digest, “Authority for Federal Participation,” November 1957, p. 15. 
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tradition of local control of education was established by the Pilgrims 
in their first designs and organization of school districts. History has 
shown that Federal control of education is not necessary and has not 
been evident with earlier programs of Federal aid to education except as 
has been openly stipulated in the particular bill passed by Congress. 
Control has been the result of inefficiency on the part of school districts 
rather than because of Federal aid. The need for Federal support of 
education for the equalization of educational opportunity has been dis- 
cussed. Presently, states receive approximately one per cent of their 
educational support from the Federal government. This amount is in- 
deed inadequate in view of the inherent responsibility of the government 
for the welfare of each individual in the society and in view of the many 
other factors which make education a national concern. Without Fed- 
eral aid, educational programs for many children will continue to be in- 
ferior. Wise leadership and competent direction need be given by 
administrators, teachers, laymen, and others interested in the future of 
the nation in regard to the Federal support of education, if American 
schools are to provide the education needed for the optimal development 
of each individual. 





The Role of the Principals’ Association 
in the Development of a State’s 
Secondary Schools 


HOWARD 8. HOLT 


As A people, Americans have been called the most organization- 
minded individuals in the history of the world. Organized groups 
abound in every segment of our society; they serve various purposes, 
they are of various sizes, and they consume varying amounts of the 
time of almost every person. Educators have eagerly followed the trend 
by banding together vertically, horizontally, and geographically, and by 
subject area, job classification, and philosophy. Not often, however, 
has anyone essayed to determine the worth of these multifarious organ- 
izations or to determine what influence they have exerted on the society 
in which they operate. 

An attempt was made by the author in a recent study' to examine 
one such educational organization—the Oregon Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals—to determine what effect this group had on the 
development of public secondary education in Oregon. The results of 
this study may serve to shed some light on the value of an organized 
educational group, both to its members and to the educational system 
of which it is a part. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OREGON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The first task which the study set out to accomplish was that of 
determining the origin and main streams of development of secondary 
education in Oregon. Since no history of Oregon education exists, it was 
necessary to gather this material from many sources, although the 
narrative and statistical reports published by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction beginning in 1876 were of material help. 

When Oregon was being settled and developed in the last half of the 
nineteenth century, a quiet revolution was in progress in secondary 
schools in the United States. The earlier Latin grammar schools had 
been replaced by the academy, which in turn had begun to give way 

1 Material in this article is largely taken from Howard B. Holt, “The Role of the Principals’ 


Association in the Development of Public Secondary Education in Oregon,” (unpublished 
Doctoral dissertation, University of Oregon, Eugene, 1959). 
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after 1850 to the new and distinctly American institution, the public 
high school. Oregon's first secondary schools were academies, largely 
church sponsored. The first public high school was opened in Portland 
in 1869, but such schools did not become widespread until after 1901 
when legislation was passed which made high schools legal in all com- 
munities desiring them. 

The curriculum of the typical Oregon high school at the turn of the 
century included the traditional subjects and offered basically one 
course of study to all who attended. Most of the high schools were 
quite small, since Oregon’s population was widely scattered over the 
large expanse of territory. By 1929, the year a secondary-school 
principals’ organization came into existence, much had been done in 
broadening the curriculum, in improving the organization of schools, and 
in increasing enrollments to include the major share of the state’s youth. 

The first major conclusion reached in the study was that, while Oregon 
secondary schools in 1958 were vastly different from those in existence 
in 1901, the most drastic changes had occurred prior to the founding 
of a secondary-school principals’ organization. A second observation 
was that a number of the most significant changes occurring since 1929 
had been in the financial support structure, an area not dealt with by 
the principals. Hence it appeared that the secondary principals’ organ- 
ization could not be said to have accomplished any major changes in 
Oregon’s schools. It was necessary to look for evidence of the associa- 
tion’s activity in (1) preventing change, (2) attempting change without 
success, or (3) influencing such changes as came about. No evidence 
was found to support (1) and (2) above. 


OREGON SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ORGANIZE 


Teachers in Oregon have never lacked the urge to join together in 
associations. The first state-wide group was organized in 1855, before the 
first public high school was opened and even before Oregon became 
a state. This organization has been more or less continuous to the 
present time, in fact, for a considerable period before 1900, it was an 
“official” group, provided for by law and dominated by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Administrators, however, had not been inclined to identify themselves 
as a separate group although there had been, since at least 1888, depart- 
mental meetings for superintendents held at the same time as the state 
teachers’ group. Secondary-school principals were the first group of 
administrators in the state to embark on an organizational career some- 
what separated from the main body of educators, although they did 
retain status as a subsidiary group. 

In 1929, under the leadership of Charles A. Howard, then State 
Superintendent; Rex Putnam, who succeeded Howard in the super- 
intendency and who still holds that post; Harry B. Johnson, who became 
the organization’s first president; and several other high-school prin- 
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cipals, the Oregon High School Principals’ Association was formed. 
The organization from its inception drew the support and participation 
of the majority of high-school principals in the state, a situation which 
still exists. 

Junior high-school principals, who had been largely ignored although 
they often attended the meetings, formed a separate group in 1939 
which met at the same time and place as the high-school group. During 
World War II, all school administrators began meeting as a combined 
group once a year and eventually formed the Oregon Association of 
School Administrators with divisions for city superintendents, county 
superintendents, elementary principals, high-school principals, and jun- 
ior high-school principals. Since the OASA met as a body, the individ- 
ual organizations tended to be minimized in importance and restricted 
as to time for meetings. This led in 1951 to a partial break-up of the 
larger group which saw secondary-school principals, now combined 
into a single organization of junior and senior high-school administra- 
tors, take up a more independent existence. 

The Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals now meets 
twice yearly, has a considerable number of study committees at work 
during the year on various problems, sponsors a state student council 
group, has organized a permanent curriculum study commission, and 
provides liaison between secondary-school principals and various other 
educational groups. In 1958, the association numbered 85 per cent of 
the 257 public junior high and high-school principals among its members. 


ROLE OF THE ASSOCIATION 

An attempt was made to assess the worth of the organization as seen 
by its present members. This was done by means of a questionnaire 
to which 172 members responded with their evaluation of the organiza- 
tion and its activities. Respondents indicated a mean ranking of 1.85 on 
a five-point scale (with “1” as “the best”) in evaluating the total con- 
tribution of the association to education in comparison to other educa- 
tional organizations. Further analysis of the questionnaire returns 
indicated that members were generally satisfied with the organization 
but could cite no striking evidence of great influence on the form or 
structure of secondary education in the state. 

The conclusions reached from studying the questionnaire returns 
were borne out by an examination of the historical evidence of the 
association’s activities. The most fruitful area of influence appeared to 
be in the formulation of standards for secondary schools by the State 
Department of Education. These standards have almost the force of 
law in Oregon since a secondary school must meet rather detailed a 
visions or lose its state aid which can amount to as much as one half 


of the operating budget. The State Department of Education con- 
sistently sought the assistance of the principals’ association in the formu- 
lation and revision of these standards and in most instances abided by 
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the recommendations made by association committees. At the most, 
however, state standards have represented revision, strengthening, im- 
provement, or extension of existing practice—not revolutionary change. 

A second major means by which the principals’ association exerted 
influence was through liaison with other educational groups. The most 
significant of these relationships was with what has become known as 
the High School-College Relations Committee of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. Although this committee is organized 
and supported by the college group, public school representatives now 
hold a voting majority. It has been the consistent practice of the col- 
leges to submit changes in procedures which affect relations between 
colleges and secondary schools to the principals’ association for ap- 
proval. Entrance requirements and recruiting policies are examples of 
the kinds of problems thus submitted. It is possible to cite a number 
of instances of definite changes of policy by the college group as the 
result of association activity. 

Committees of the principals’ association have been at work since the 
founding of the organization, studying educational problems and bring- 
ing recommendations to annual meetings. These committees represent 
another avenue of influence for the association. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, an analysis of a number of major problems dealt with by the 
association indicates some lack of consistent attack. Committees too 
frequently considered each year's work an entity, paying little attention 
to the investigations that had been conducted previously. There were 
some exceptions and certain committees worked quite thoroughly in 
preparing reports for association action. In each of the major areas 
studied, there was some evidence of policies established, programs 
developed, or practices changed as a result of study committee activity. 


LIMITATIONS ON ASSOCIATION EFFECTIVENESS 


Since it appears that the Oregon Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, although well thought-of by most of its members, has been 
relatively ineffective in bringing about major changes, it is well to con- 
sider some possible explanations. The following hypotheses are sug- 
gested: 


1. Historically, Oregon’s secondary schools were well established before 
the principals’ association was begun. 

2. The hierarchical position of the principal in the school system precludes 
the accomplishment of major change without the concurrence of many and 
diverse other groups. The principal is likely to be responsible for only certain 
fairly limited areas of the total a of schools. Further, no professional 
group in our system of public schools has the power to make major changes 
without the concurrence of legislatures and school boards. 

3. The principals’ association lacks cohesion. It meets no more than twice 
yearly as an entire group and has a fragmentary existence, through its com- 
mittees, the rest of the year. 
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4. The association is a non-legal, voluntary body which actually possesses 
no force or influence other than that agreed to by the person or organization 
influenced. The association cannot by vote even enforce changes in the 
schools of which its members are principals. 

None of these limitations on the association’s influence serve to prevent 
such influence. However, these factors have apparently been respon- 
sible for a lack of really significant accomplishment. 


OTHER VALUES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


If it is true that the Oregon Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals has failed to revolutionize the practices of the secondary schools 
of the state, is it possible that, apart from its influence, the association 
may have other values, at least to its members? This point is worth 
considering. 

An examination of the statements made at annual meetings by officers 
of the organization and an analysis of comments made by members 
on the questionnaire previously cited reveal that there is a feeling toward 
the association that could not be defined in terms of its direct influence 
on the educational system. Repeatedly there is an indication that mem- 
bers have felt encouraged and supported by participating in an associa- 
tion where common problems can be discussed with compartriots. Such 
values are not likely to be subject to precise measurement, but the 
agreement that they exist seems rather complete among members of the 
association. 

As a market place of ideas, a forum, a source of information about 
new practices, a meeting ground for like-minded individuals, and as a 
contributor to the growth of professional consciousness of its members, 
the Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals has appeared to 
make a contribution to the society in which it exists. It is possible that 
here is found the most impelling reason for the existence of such an 
organization. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, the role of the Oregon Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in the development of public secondary education in that 
state may be described as follows: 


1. Its influence has not resulted in revolutionary change in the educational 
system in Oregon. Indeed there is little to suggest that revolutionary change 
was contemplated or attempted by the organization of principals. 

2. There is evidence of considerable alteration or extension of existing 
practice and encouragement of worth-while trends as a result of association 
activities. 

3. There are personal values to individual principals from such an organ- 
ization that are not subject to precise measurement but which may be pre- 
sumed to be of considerable importance. 





A Neglected Area of Administration 
in Secondary Schools 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 


Any individual who has had the most remote contact with our sec- 
ondary schools today is supposedly well-informed concerning its short- 
comings—thanks to television, the radio, newspapers, PTA organizations, 
social, civic, fraternal, and pressure groups. While numerous attacks 
directed at secondary education are centered on ineffective teaching, the 
curriculum, finance, public relations, merit rating, etc., the real bottle- 
neck for most of the major ills stemming from secondary education has 
been cautiously and carefully sidetracked. If secondary schools can 
really do a better job than they are accomplishing at the present, just 
what are the factors that seem to be retarding progress? 

As most people know, all public schools are headed by a board of 
education with the principal or superintendent acting as the executive 
officer of the board of education. Members of the board of education 
live within carefully defined boundaries of a school district. They are 
elected to office by the people residing in the school district. Most mem- 
bers of the board work from six to ten hours per day at a specific 
occupation. Being a member of the board entails no specific qualifica- 
tions, except that he be civic minded, purport a genuine interest in 
public schools, that he be capable of rendering sound judgment, and 
that the local people apparently respect his potentialities. In short, 
membership on a board of education is a part-time job requiring no 
special mental, social, moral, or spiritual competencies. 

The primary purpose of a Board of Education is to attempt to develop 
general policies which may be applicable to rendering efficient service 
within the school system. Once these general policies have been 
accepted, adopted, and approved, the faculty can proceed to design 
= varied approaches in teaching, and evaluative instruments which 
orm the skeletal framework of a sound educational structure. 

In order that the board of education may guide the school properly, 
the executive officer (principal or superintendent) is supposed to act as 
a liaison agent between faculty members and board members. In short, 
recommendations from the faculty should always be construed as tenta- 
tive goals by board members, not final prerogatives. Since the con- 
stituency usually forming the typical board may not be trained in the 


B. Everard Blanchard is Director of Educational Associates, 303 Astor Court, 
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administrative, organizational, or supervisory aspects of the secondary 
school, professionally trained individuals (the faculty) are employed to 
fill in the gaps of ignorance. While it may not take a very bright person 
to figure that two times two is equal to four, it did take a group of 
mathematicians and scientists many years to decide that the symbols 
two times two is equal to four should be utilized arithmetically. In any 
final decision relative to a particular school system, the teaching person- 
nel should always be consulted, their contributions given much weight 
prior to the board acting as the official authority. Faculties permitted 
to share in the formulation of school policy are more cooperative in 
seeing that policy is faithfully executed and the resultant morale is 
exceedingly high compared to faculties excluded from such liberties. 

Due to the fact that most board members are usually ignorant con- 
cerning school routine when first elected to office, the principal or the 
superintendent is supposed to provide the enlightenment which will 
provide the neophyte with his duties and obligations to the people and 
faculty of his school district. Many members of boards are never 
introduced to their work in the proper fashion. They oftentimes serve 
out their two or more years in complete oblivion to the real purpose of 
education; that being, to develop a sound intellect in the youth which 
will serve society socially, morally, spiritually, and wholesomely toward 
our democratic ideal. It usually takes a year or more, before a board 
member even gains the slightest idea of his purpose as a board member 
and just about the time he is beginning to see the light of education, his 
term expires and another plebe is elected to office to pass through an 
identical experience. 

What is really happening in many secondary schools throughout the 
country is that the weaknesses credited to school systems and faculty 
members is actually stemming from school administrators and members 
of the boards of education. Not that they are intentionally acting in such 
a capacity, more so that they act thus because of inadequate guidance 
and orientation. If the administrators and members of the board of 
education are displaying such symptoms of disorganization, what con- 
structively may be done to alleviate such conditions? In order that the 
membership of any board of education may function effectively, the 
following concepts are suggested: 

1. Every board of education should develop general policies of operation 
concerning the school’s organization, administration, and supervision. This 
should be accomplished by working cooperatively and jointly with the faculty, 
parents, interested patrons, and student body. 

2. All general — thus developed should be printed in some type of 
brochure an distributed to everyone interested in working toward a better 
school system. Only as an individual comprehends what is being done can 
he suggest future possible ways of achieving the goals desired. 

3. Ideas pertaining to the school system should travel from the teachers 
to the membership of the board of education as well as from the board of 
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education to the faculty. A two-way communication system is indispensable 
toward developing sound rapport. 

4. Principals and superintendents should have in their basic formal training 
some definite concepts relative to school organization, administration, and 
supervision and their application to members of the board of education. 
It is not enough that administrators are grounded in educational administration; 
to be effective, these concepts must additionally be transferred to the thinking 
of board members and then result in definite action by working with profes- 
sional personnel composing the faculty. 

5. A good administrator provides educational leadership. He suggests, 
guides, stimulates, and encourages all those working with him toward 
developing an efficient school system. The most difficult thing for some 
administrators to do is to confer compliments to faculty members. A good 
administrator is a co-worker, who always finds the time to talk education to an 
interested colleague. 

6. A good administrator has the confidence and respect of the board of 
education. The board may not always agree with the administrator, but the 
board’s action should always display a spirit of willingness and cooperation 
to go along with any ideas suggested, until these ideas may be proved to be in 
error. 

7. A good administrator is solidly behind every member of the faculty 
at all times. Whatever criticism may be directed at a teacher, the adminis- 
trator should confer his total support to the zenith degree. If the administrator 
cannot reasonably exercise this prerogative, he should seek another job, or 
inform the teacher to look elsewhere for a position. No compromise is 
acceptable as far as the administrator and teacher is concerned. 

8. When teachers are recommended by the principal or superintendent 
for a teaching post, it should be understood by the membership of the board 
of education that they are soliciting professional services. Professional services 
should therefore command professional remuneration, respect, and integrity 
at all times. 

9. A good administrator always stands in the aay round watching 
judiciously the fruition of his efforts. He should learn how to delegate 
authority commensurate with responsibility. 

10. A good board member is one who is ever cognizant of school problems; 
refrains from any comments which might jeopardize the school system and 
who wisely voices his opinions only at regular meetings of the board after he 
has had ample time to hear and examine all the facts pertinent to the prob- 
lem. No board member ever speaks officially except at regular board meetings. 


The American secondary school is on the threshold of a new era 
of development and growth. Any individual fortunate enough to serve 
such a school system needs to be aware of the many problems which 
will present themselves in the immediate future. A good school system 
is one attaining balance—balance between those ideals which are con- 
sidered essential for future citizenry of our youth—these ideals being 
socio-economic, moral, spiritual, and physical well-being with the intel- 
lect acting as the main guide in all activity. 





The High School Principal in Different 
Types of Communities 


B. B. KHLEIF 


on high-school principal occupies a strategic position amidst four 
forces: his work superiors—the board of education and superintendent; 
his subordinates—the teachers; his school patrons—the parents; and the 
immediate clientele—the students. In trying to maintain an equilibrium 
of operations and solve several issues that arise at his school, the prin- 
cipal often encounters conflicting expectations, interests, and demands 
from these forces. Their pressures converge on him and affect his 
administrative decisions. 

This study deals with the experience of the high-school principal 
in four types of communities: residential, industrial, rural-agricultural, 
and rural-nonfarm. It reports his estimate of (a) the extent of a number 
of school issues—discipline, curriculum innovation, curriculum deletion, 
curriculum re-organization, teacher removal, and student progress; (b) 
the pressure of the above-mentioned four forces amidst which he 
operates; and (c) his agreement with the views of these forces when he 
makes decisions. 

In order to obtain a degree of homogeneity, the sample was limited 
to: male principals in charge of white, public, junior high schools (or 
combination junior-senior high), exclusive of completely vocational or 
trade schools, operating under the county-unit system, or under inde- 
dendent city school districts, provided the city had a population over 
‘100,000. A questionnaire was constructed, pre-tested, and mailed to ten 
states that had 1,065 principals who met the sample criteria. Question- 
naires numbering 707 (66.4 per cent) were returned, of which 535 
(or 75.7 per cent) were usable. 


RESULTS 
All data were statistically analyzed. The following is a summary 
of significant results: 
I. When each type of community is considered independently, we 
find that: 

(a) 1. Student progress is the most critical issue. Problems that are 
especially related to the report card, ability grouping, or 
continuous promotion of students make up this issue. 

2. The least critical issue is curriculum deletion. 


'B. B. Khleif is a Research Associate, Community Studies, Inc., 223 Crescent 
Street, Peoria, Illinois. 
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(b) 1. Teachers exert the strongest pressure of the four forces 

with regard to each issue except teacher removal (i.e. trans- 
fer or dismissal), in connection with which the strongest 
pressure on the principal comes from the board of educa- 
tion/superintendent. 
The pressure of parents appears at its highest with teacher 
removal and student progress, at its lowest with the cur- 
riculum issues. That of students appears at its highest with 
discipline, at its lowest with teacher removal. 

(c) The principal tends most to agree with the view of teachers 
in his decision on each issue except teacher removal, where he 
agrees with the board/superintendent. He does not give 
priority either to the view of parents or to that of students. 


When each type of community is compared with the others on the 

basis of the intensity of problems, strength of pressures, and agree- 

ment with views in decisions, the general characteristics of the 

principal's experience are: 

Residential: 

(a) Discipline is an important issue. Other issues are less serious 
than in other community-types. 

(b) More pressure from parents on the principal, less from the 
board/superintendent. 

(c) More agreement with the board/superintendent in the prin- 
cipal’s decisions, less with teachers. 

Industrial: 

(a) No issues are distinctive. 

(b) More pressure from the board of education/superintendent, 
less from parents and teachers. 

(c) Less agreement with the view of teachers in the principal’s 
decisions. 

Rural-Agricultural: 

(a) The issue of discipline is not a source of concern. 

(b) Moderate pressure from parents and teachers. 

(c) Agreement with teachers and students in the principal's de- 
cisions. 

Rural-Nonfarm: 

(a) More than average concern for all issues. 

(b) Lack of pressure from parents. 

(c) Agreement with teachers in the principal’s decisions. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


The questionnaire also revealed some additional information that the 
principals volunteered. Most of this information came from the resi- 
dential and rural-agricultural community-types. Its major items are: 
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A. Problems related to athletics and extra funds seem to be the most 
important kind of miscellaneous issues with which principals deal. 
Other problems to which they alluded were: (1) the school lunch pro- 
gram; (2) teacher procurement and in-service training; (3) student 
failures—“too much TV”; (4) building maintenance, equipment, and 
records; and (5) community pressure for the use of the school building. 


B. Supervisors seem to be the most important additional force that 
exerts pressure on the principal. Their pressure is especially connected 
with the curriculum issues. Other additional forces were: (1) guid- 
ance—pupil personnel—directors and the PTA that exert pressure in con- 
nection with discipline; (2) college consultants, civic clubs, and busi- 
nessmen, that exert pressure in connection with discipline and cur- 
riculum innovation; and (3) booster clubs, sports fans, and “drugstore 
quarterbacks,” that exert pressure with regard to athletics and funds. 


C. A few principals reported that they tended to consider the view of 
an advisory council on matters of teacher removal, and the view of 
their state board of education on matters of curriculum. 


THE COLLEGE BLUE BOOK 

This ninth edition—available September 1, 1959—has been designed to 
provide factual data concerning our American system of education as a first 
step toward planning to meet the problems facing educational institutions to 
provide Americans with an education for the Age of Science. Advisers, invited 
from among the best qualified individuals in each field or discipline covered in 
the ninth edition, assisted the editors of The College Blue Book in organizing and 
obtaining the information in the various sections of the book. i all 
sections have been vastly improved and expanded with the help of 74 advisers. 
The nearly two million data in this book were submitted by an estimated 15,000 
individuals representing approximately 8,000 institutions, organizations, and 
government agencies. This tenth edition is scheduled for 1962. 

The main entry section of this 1960 edition is unique among works of refer- 
ence in American education in that it includes every institution of higher educa- 
tion in the United States of America (colleges and universities, junior es, 
technical institutes, extension and evening colleges, etc.), in one volume. 
reader is thus enabled to find any named institution, and make his own evaluation 
of it based upon the 59 tabulated data under the main entry section headings. 
Based on the most comprehensive tome on standardized tests (The Fourth 
Mental Measurements Year Book by Oscar K. Buros of Rutgers University), the 
editors of this edition conducted a research resulting in the listing of 979 
standardized tests available from 90 publishers. The list is complete for all 
tests above the sixth grade available on January 1, 1959. 

Using every available source dealing with scholarships, The College Blue Book 
staff deleted all with limiting factors (such as membership in benevolent organi- 


zations, employment by the donor, etc.) and tabulated the scholarships accord- 
ing to the educational status of the applicant; i.e., high-school student, high- 
pe tee graduate, college student, college graduate, etc. 

Also included in Section 63, Scholarships, is a comprehensive listing of 
financial aids to students offered by each state. Data included are: (1) number 


sc ips or aids, (2) value of each scholarship or aid, (3) criteria of 

igibility, (4) where to apply, (5) statute authorizing the aids. This ninth 
edition contains upward of two million data, organized in tabular format. An 
index of the 88 sections is included in the book. 

This ninth edition (1200 page—8%" x 11”—hard cover) is available at $22.50 
(postage prepaid) from The College Blue Book, P. O. Box 311, Yonkers, New 
York. A 10 per cent discount is available to libraries and education institutions. 
If cash accompanies the order, the price is $18, postage prepaid. 


of 





Leadership Behavior of High 
School Principals 


WARREN L. EVENSON 


» we demands for strong leadership in our secondary schools suggest 
that one of the greatest single needs of a high-school principal today is 
an acceptable framework for viewing leadership behavior. The con- 
ceptualizations provided by proponents of “democratic” leadership fall 
short, in the eyes of many practitioners, in their usefulness for purposes 
such as evaluation, communication, or research. The definition of “demo- 
cratic” leadership alone suggests the limitations; apparently modern 
conceptions of democratic leadership are as varied as the individuals 
who compose them. 

Despite the limitations, there are many reasons for the reluctance of 
principals to use a framework other than one labeled “democratic.” 
For is a principal who is not “democratic” thereby “autocratic” or “dicta- 
torial” in the eyes of one or more of his publics? It is quite reasonable 
that a red-blooded American principal may feel shattered beyond re- 
covery through an assertion of “dictatorial” behavior. 

Let’s be practical. We believe that the American secondary school 
is unique and that many of its developments are attributable to the fact 
that it exists in a democracy. However, the leader in this situation must 
“get things done” and must operate with and through people for people; 
a conceptualization which encompasses these two aspects of leadership 
behavior would be useful to the practitioner. 

There is theoretical support for a differentiation of behaviors related 
to the attainment of the purposes of the enterprise and behaviors related 
to the influencing of persons. Two decades ago, Barnard' suggested this 
dual responsibility for the executive by distinguishing between effec- 
tiveness and efficiency.? Cartwright and Zander* noted the two areas 
of the leader’s behavior in discussing goal achievement and group main- 
tenance. Recently, Guba and Bidwell stated: “Role occupancy, then, 
whether in the school or in any other institution or group, has at least 


1 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1938), p. 60. 

2 Barnard relates effectiveness to the accomplishment of the cooperative goal and efficiency to 
the satisfaction of individual motives. Thus, the test of effectiveness is the accomplishment of 
a goal; the test of efficiency is the eliciting of sufficient individual wills to cooperate. 

* Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, Group Dy ics (Evanst Illinois: Row, Peterson 
and Co., 1953), p. 541. 





Warren L. Evenson is Field Representative for the School Improvement Program, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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two aspects: (1) behavior which attains institutional or group goals, and 
(2) behavior which satisfied individual needs." Thus the theorists 
support the views of the practical man in respect to the areas of concern. 

The persistent and widespread concern for the two aspects of the 
principal's leader behavior gives rise to many questions: Are these 
two aspects compatible—can principals actually perform well in both 
areas of behavior? What do the ideologies of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers hold in the form of expectations for the principal's 
behavior in respect to each aspect? Do teachers differ from school to 
school in their expectations held for the principal’s behavior? Are 
teachers within the same school in agreement in their perceptions of the 
principal's behavior? What is the extent of agreement between the 
superintendent's perceptions, or expectations, and the corresponding 
perceptions, or expectations, of the staff in regards to the principal's 
behavior as a leader? Essentially, this is a report of a study which was 
guided by questions such as these and which was focused upon the 
leadership behavior of forty high-school principals." 

The descriptions of the leader behavior of the forty principals were 
obtained from superintendents, principals, and staff members. These 
descriptions were in the form of responses to the Leader Behavior 
Description Questionnaire (LBDQ)* and furnished not only descriptions 
of how the principal does behave but also how he should ‘behave. Fre- 
quently we use the term Real in referring to descriptions of how a prin- 
cipal does behave and the term Ideal in referring to descriptions of how 
he should behave. The questionnaire contains items on the Initiating 
Structure dimension and items on the Consideration dimension. These 
two dimensions of leader behavior have been defined by Halpin: 
“Initiating Structure refers to the leader's behavior in delineating the 
relationship between himself and members of the work-group, and in 
endeavoring to establish well-defined patterns or organization, channels 
of communication, and methods of procedure. Consideration refers to 
behavior indicative of friendship, mutual trust, respect, and warmth in 
the relationship between the leader and the members of his staff.”’ 


Twelve scores for each of the forty principals provided the basic data 
for analysis. The responses to each questionnaire provided two scores 
each with a theoretical range from 0 to 60. Accordingly, each principal 
received four scores from his superintendent's responses: Consideration- 
Real; Consideration-Ideal; Initiating Structure-Real; and Initiating Struc- 


*Egon ¢ G. Guba and Charles E. Bidwell, Administrative Relati Monograph No. 4 
(Chicago: Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, oory, P. 1. 

®* Warren L. Evenson, “The Leadership Behavior of High-School Principals: Perceptions and 
Expectations of Superintendents, Principals, and Staff Members” (unp hed Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1958). 

* For information on the LBDQ blank, write to Dr. Ralph M. Stogdill, B of B 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. For a P say of the items and for insight into 
an appropriate research design for using the instrument, the writer recommends Halpin’s Leader- 
ship Behavior of School Superintendents. 

* Andrew W. Halpin, The Leadership Behavior of School Superintendents, Monograph No. 4 
(Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1956), p. 4. 
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ture-Ideal. In like manner, each principal received four scores from his 
own responses. The four scores ascribed to each principal from the staff 
were obtained by computing the average score from the responses of 
seven teachers selected at random from the teaching staff. 

A study of the staff scores provided some of our answers. An analysis 
of variances revealed that, within each of the forty schools, the teachers 
were essentially in agreement in their descriptions of their principal's 
leadership behavior on both the Consideration and the Initiating Struc- 
ture dimensions. The staff mean scores showed that differences exist 
between the respective principals. We found that teachers within a 
given school were in agreement in their descriptions of how considerate 
a principal should be; in this respect, however, the staffs differed sig- 
nificantly from school to school. The level of how considerate a principal 
should be may form one basis for the staff's confidence in their leader; 
we suggest that the principal give serious thought and effort to the 
assessment of his staff's expectations in this respect for he may proceed 
with a confidence no greater than chance alone that the level obtained 
in a former school, or in any other school, is like that of his present 
staff. In respect to Initiating Structure, the obtained significance levels 
were of a nature that it seems that the norms for how a principal should 
behave are institutional, or cultural, which are little influenced by the 
particular school of which the respondent is a member. 

The extent to which superintendents, principals, and staff members 
agree in their descriptions of the principal's behavior is disappointing. 
There is no statistically significant correlation between any two of the 
three groups of respondents in their perceptions of the principal's be- 
havior on the Consideration dimension. There is no statistically sig- 
nificant correlation between the principals and either the staffs or the 
superintendents in regard to Initiating Structure; however, in this respect 
the superintendents and the staff are in statistically significant agreement 
in their perceptions. The evidence from the inquiry showed that there 
is no significant relationship between the principal's description of his 
own leadership behavior and the description of his behavior by his 
superior or subordinate. The staff's perceptions are significantly lower 
than the superintendents’ perceptions on both dimensions; perhaps, the 
principal is “up” for his visits with the superior and while negotiating 
the mountain of trivia attendant to his office daily, “lets down” with his 
staff in the consistency with which he displays behavior indicative of 
warmth and which endeavors to establish well defined channels of com- 
munication. We suggest that the principal try to obtain clarification of 
the image held by his superintendent and staff separately and to compare 
these perceptions with the corresponding expectations. 

The principal's task of clarifying the expectations of his superior 
and subordinates is compounded by the fact that there is only a chance 
relationship between the expectations of the superintendent and the 
expectations of the staff on either dimension of leader behavior. We 
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found the principal and the superintendent in agreement in their 
expectations held for principal on Initiating Structure. Interestingly, the 
teachers, on the average, posit an “ideal” of less Consideration than 
either superintendents or principals think is required. 

Despite the general lack of agreement between the superintendents’ 
and the staffs’ descriptions of how a principal should behave, the prin- 
cipal should not hesitate to improve his leadership skills on both dimen- 
sions. The perceived leadership behavior of the forty principals differs 
significantly from the Ideal behavior as conceived by all three respondent 
groups. Further discussion of these points may be better understood 
after a brief explanation of one method used to study the relationships 
between the Real and the Ideal behaviors—the quadrant scheme pre- 
sented in Figure 1: 


Figure 1: A Quadrant Scheme for Describing Leaders’ Behavior on the 
Initiating Structure and Consideration Dimensions 
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The averages for a particular respondent group establish the axes for 
this coordinate system. Thus, leaders described in Quadrant I are above 
average on both dimensions while those described in Quadrant IV are 
below average on both dimensions. Leaders described in Quadrant II 
are above average on rece, Structure and below average on Con- 
sideration while those descri in Quadrant III are above average on 
Consideration and below average on Initiating Structure. 

Thirteen principals are described in Quadrant I by their staffs; thirty- 
seven of the forty staffs believe this quadrant characterizes the behavior 
of an Ideal principal. Conversely, though twelve of the principals are 
described in Quadrant IV, the staffs unanimously agree that an Ideal 
principal would not behave in this fashion. Similar statements can be 
made for both other respondent groups. The three groups desire prin- 
cipal behavior that is higher on both Initiating Structure and Considera- 


tion. 
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Principal behavior described in Quadrants II or III deserves comment. 
We cannot reject the possibility that leader behavior indicative of 
warmth, mutual trust, and respect may lead to well-defined patterns of 
organization and channels of communication. Neither can we deny 
that leader behavior focused upon the goals of the institution may bring 
respect and trust into the relationships with the staff. However, we must 
recall that Ideal behavior is characterized by high scores on both 
dimensions and caution principals not to emphasize behavior on one 
dimension to the neglect of the other. 

A pertinent question arises: to what extent is this more “desirable” 
behavior related to the more “effective” behavior of the high-school 
principal. The case for classifying principals “effective” for exhibiting 
behavior high on both dimensions rests in the inferences drawn from 
the results of three earlier studies: (1) Halpin’s Air Force study, in 
which he found that aircraft commanders rated effective both by supe- 
riors and crew scored high on both leader behavior dimensions*; (2) 
Hemphill’s study of college department chairmen, in which he found 
that departments with a campus reputation for being well administered 
were directed by chairmen who scored high on both leader behavior 
dimensions*; and (3) Benevento’s study of principals in which he found 
that behavior high on both dimensions was related to communicative 
consonance and communicative reception on the part of the staff.’ 
Further studies should be focused upon the high-school principalship 
to demonstrate, empirically, the relationship between the LBQD-Real 
scores by which principals are described and independent criteria of 
effectiveness in the various areas of principal responsibility. 

Evaluation of the principal's leadership is of such importance, at 
least to the principal, that we examined the findings for implications 
relevant to this task. Although the findings indicate what behavior on 
the part of the principal is desirable, they also contain arguments against 
the use of either the superintendent's rating or the staff's ratings as a sole 
criterion of leadership effectiveness. The lack of significant correlations 
between the two groups in simply describing the principal's behavior 
causes serious doubts about how much we can rely upon evaluations 
from either of these sources, taken alone. Admitting that serious 
self-appraisal may have benefits for self-improvement, we must caution 
principals to develop a degree of skepticism about their self-descriptions. 
The right of boards of education to specify that the principal possess 
leadership skills in addition to those suggested in this report goes 
unquestioned. Apparently, a principal invests his time wisely when he 


* Andrew W. Halpin, “The Combat Leader Behavior of B-29 Aircraft Commanders,” Studies 
in Aircrew Composition, Study No. 3 (Washington, D. C.: Human Factors Operati R h 
Laboratories, Air Research and Development Command, Bolling Air Force Base, 1953), pp. 1-24. 

* John K. Hemphill, “Leadership Behavior Associated with Administrative Reputation of College 

ts,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XLVI (November 1955), 385-401. 
1° Philip Benevento, “Administrative Communication: A Study of its Relationship to Adminis- 
”* (Microfilmed Ph.D. dissertation, Syracuse Unversity, 1956). 
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takes time to discuss frankly with his superiors and subordinates the 
expectations held for him as a leader. 

The investigation phase of this study provided ample time for the 
writer to discuss administrative behavior generally wit principals and 
superintendents. No specific reference was made to Consideration or 
Initiating Structure; however, frequently principals and superintendents 
referred to classifications such as “autocratic,” “dictatorial,” and “demo- 
cratic.” Behaviors within the Initiating Structure dimensions were viewed 
as “autocratic” or “dictatorial” and therefore “bad.” There was a re- 
luctance on the part of some principals to behave in any manner not 
“democratic.” Conversely, a situation was encountered in which the 
principal viewed behavior best described as high on the Consideration 
dimension as a sign of weakness; he was therefore reluctant to behave 
in this manner. In one instance the term “non-directive” was applied to 
behaviors on the Consideration dimension and “directive” associated with 
Initiating Structure—in this case, the principal stated that it was im- 
possible to be both “directive” and “non-directive.” The terminology 
currently applied to administrative behaviors is unfortunate for it 
tends to inhibit behaviors which are not only deemed effective, but also 
viewed, by the participants themselves, as highly desirable. Earlier re- 
search with the LBDQ has shown that the behaviors reflected by the 
two leadership dimensions are not incompatible; this finding is confirmed 
at two points in the present study: (1) For each respondent group taken 
separately, the correlation between the Real scores on Consideration and 
Initiating Structure is positive and statistically significant in each in- 
stance. Apparently, principals do not view these behaviors as in- 
compatible when they are not branded with prevailing terms; 
superintendents and teachers join the principals in this respect. (2) 
Some principals are described by their superintendent and staff members 
as scoring high on both dimensions—it can be done. 

In summary, then, the two kinds of leader behavior measured in this 
study are important, relatively independent, not incompatible, and pro- 
vide a useful framework for studies of leadership. While Consideration 
and Initiating Structure do not constitute exclusive criteria of leadership 
effectiveness, they do afford criteria which should be taken into account 
in evaluating leadership skills. 





Articulation of the High School and the 
Public Community Junior College 


in the United States 
D. G. MORRISON 


Rie public community junior college is without doubt the fastest 
growing educational institution in the United States. The reasons for 
this growth are many and varied, the greatest single factor being the 
present trend toward decentralization of higher education. In this 
period when the emphasis is being changed from “students going to 
college” to “colleges going to the students,” the close relationship of the 
college and the community is increasingly important in many ways. 
Community approval is necessary for the establishment and continuance 
of the college; community needs influence the scope and variety of the 
college program; and, to a considerable extent, the financial support of 
the college comes from the community. With such a close relationship 
existing it is only natural that a citizen of the community expects for his 
son and daughter a smooth transition from high school to college. 

A great deal has been written about articulation between different 
educational units. Various devices such as the Carnegie Unit', the 
College Entrance Board Examinations, and the General Education 
Development Tests have been introduced in an attempt to facilitate the 
transition from high school to college. Despite new techniques for the 
evaluation of high-school achievement, changing admissions criteria 
and other factors continue to make progression to college unnecessarily 
difficult. 

Several conditions contribute to this difficulty. One of these is the 
increasing number and percentage of the high-school-age population 
attending high school. A recent United States Office of Education press 
release reported that, for every 100 persons 14 to 17 years of age, 83 
would be enrolled in high school (in the fall of 1958); 75 in 100 were 
enrolled ten years ago. Not only are more students attending high 
schools, but also an increasing percentage and variety of the secondary- 








+ The Carnegie Unit was designed to establish eligibility requirements by means of which a 
could 


funds from the Camegie Foundation for the establishment of a retirement 
plan for its staff. Ay a pee Re pet pty Ae 
in certain subjects once a day through a school year. A senior institution requiring fifteen 
Carnegie Units for admission was considered to be meeting adequate standards. 

D. G. Morrison is Specialist for the Community and Junior Colleges, Division of 
Higher Education, U. S$. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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school graduates have educational plans and aspirations which include 
some type of post-high-school education. Then there is the difficulty of 
identifying, for certain, high-school graduates who will succeed in col- 
lege. Rank in class, high-school grades, achievement tests, aptitude 
tests, and intelligence tests are measures that can be applied; however, 
there seem to be many exceptions which refute the predictive claims of 
any single measure or any combination of measures. 

In this article it will be shown that the community junior college is 
attempting to remove unnecessary obstacles and to provide a smooth 
transition from secondary to higher education. The procedures for ac- 
complishing this will be reviewed from the viewpoint of the programs, 
the students, the teachers, and the organization of the community junior 
college. 


PROGRAMS 


Before considering the articulation of high-school and junior college 
programs, it seems desirable to examine briefly the types of programs 
which are found in the 2-year college. There has been a great change 
since the year 1922 when the American Association of Junior Colleges 
agreed that, “the junior college is an institution offering two years of in- 
struction of strictly collegiate grade.” At the present time, very few of 
the public junior colleges would accept this narrow definition, even 
though it is true that a considerable number have their major emphasis 


on academic “transfer” —— In general, the public community 
junior colleges offer the four types of programs listed below: 


College transfer programs are 2-year programs with courses that are basic 
in nature and pre-professional in content. These courses are equivalent in 
character and quality to the lower-division offering of 4-year colleges and 
universities. 


Technical vocational programs, usually yr is or less in length, are 


aimed primarily at groups or “clusters” of t on. These programs 
include related courses in English, mathematics, and science essential for 
business, chemical, electrical, mechanical, and other technologies. Practical 
nurse training is often included in this field. 

Adult education and community service programs are designed to meet the 
needs of youth and adults living within the service area of the college. 
These programs are aimed at improving competencies in child care and 
family living, civic leadership, upgrading for specific jobs, and include, as 
well, offerings to improve the general cultural and educational level of the 
area. 

General education programs are available for the student whose objective is 
self-improvement and the satisfaction of intellectual curiosity rather than 
vocational training or working toward a baccalaureate degree. 

The programs are not usually found in the discrete categories listed 
above. There are frequent opportunities to move from one type of pro- 
gram to another. This is especially true for a student whose original 
objective in the college transfer field is limited by his capability, his 
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finances, or his personal desire, and who transfers to a 2-year terminal 
program. A lesser number discover added incentive and ability and 
change from a limited terminal program to a technical or pre-professional 
program. 

To assist the students in all of these programs, it is essential that the 
junior college have a high quality guidance program. This helps the 
student assess his own capabilities and choose his program and life 
objective realistically in terms of his potential. 

The articulation between high-school and junior college programs 
is a relatively simple matter. Where the public community junior col- 
lege is sponsored by the same school district as the elementary and 
secondary school, the articulation between high-school and junior 
college programs may be accomplished very easily. In such instances, 
the entire program from kindergarten or grade one through the fourteen 
years may be considered as a unit. The physical, mental, and attitudinal 
records of the students may follow easily from one level to the next, and 
the proper evaluation of his potential and the advisement regarding his 
choices are greatly facilitated. 

The community junior college likely has its own building and its 
own administration. The articulation of programs, however, is but 
slightly more difficult than the articulation of programs between the 
elementary school and the junior high school, or the junior high school 
and the senior high school. Of course, as larger areas are served by the 
community college, there are more problems involved in the articulation 
of the program. Where the service area is large, these difficulties can be 
lessened greatly by the use of regional advisory committees or regional 
boards representing all the schools in the service area. The objectives 
and programs of the community junior college have been developed on 
the basis of a survey of the needs of the entire community. The pro- 
grams, therefore, are designed to serve the best interest of the students, 
the demands of labor and management, and at the same time, to meet 
the requirement of the 4-year college. The variety and depth of the pro- 
grams in general education, in vocational-technical education, and pre- 
professional education, greatly facilitate the articulation between high 
school and college. 


STUDENTS 

So far, this article has dealt with the coordination of high-school and 
junior college programs. More important than programs, however, is 
the student ik the ease with which he may step up from one level of 
education to another. For him, the junior college provides an easy 
articulation in a number of ways and for a number of reasons. 

Through the use of small classes and by freeing the instructor so 
that he may have frequent interviews and conferences with the in- 
dividual student, the junior college assists the student in overcoming 
the “lost” feeling that is commonly found in the first year of college. 
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A student may be unsure of himself and uncertain of his objectives. 
If, in addition, he discovers that the college requires higher standards 
than the high school, that more independent work and a more respon- 
sible attitude are expected, he may decide that college is not for him. In 
a community junior college where there is an intimate relationship be- 
tween the student and the teacher and great emphasis on self-evaluation, 
the student is encouraged to accomplish as much as he can; and, if he is 
not successful in reaching his first objective, he is urged to re-evaluate 
his potential and make a second or third choice. The junior college 
students are very heterogeneous in their ability and interest, as well as 
in their social and economic backgrounds. 

This may be an appropriate place to examine the question, “Who 
should go to a community junior college?” The 4-year institution of 
higher education has certain obvious advantages; in fact, most authori- 
ties in the junior college field would agree that a student should leave 
home and go away to a 4-year college or university if he has a profes- 
sional objective, the ability to succeed in his objective, the finances and 
the maturity to ensure satisfactorily completing the course and can find 
a college which has space for him. In many states, fewer than 25 per 
cent of any high-school graduating class can meet all the above require- 
ments. The community junior college, through its variety of program 
offerings, its counseling, and its personalized instruction can accomplish 
for the other 75 per cent, or an appreciable number of them, results 
in articulation that are not possible in other more formal institutions. 


INSTRUCTORS 


The community junior college has at least three different kinds of 
instructors. These include those who have taught in high school for a 
number of years, have a master’s degree in their teaching field and now 
prefer to work with more mature students, those whose major teaching 
experience has been in the 4-year college or university and whose major 
interest lies in instruction rather than research, and those who have had 
limited teaching experience but have had extensive work experience in a 
specific field and have discovered their ability to impart to others the 
information and techniques they have learned. 

This diversity in the instructional field not only contributes greatly 
to the articulation of the junior college with the high school, but it also 
helps to simplify the articulation of the junior college with the 4-year 
college and with industry. So frequently a student whose home back- 
ground has not had a close relationship with academic concepts is com- 
pletely at sea when he is thrown into the academic atmosphere of a col- 
lege where the major emphasis is on ideas. In the community junior 
college, the academic standards are just as high as in the 4-year college; 
however, there are, in addition, many professors who have had much 
experience in the world of work and who use as references and examples 
ideas which are closely related to the student’s own experience. 
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ORGANIZATION 


The public community junior college is organized to serve a certain 
community or area. This area may be coterminuous with a high-school 
district or a combination of school districts, or, in some instances, one or 
more counties. The community may be defined by district lines or by 
county lines, or be determined in general by local topography. As a rule, 
the community does not exceed in area a circle of 25 miles in radius. 


There may be considerable variety in the different sections of the 
community. This variety may be expressed in socio-economic differences 
and differences in family attitudes and student background. The serv- 
ice community, regardless of the differences that may be found within 
it, is a unit. The unity of the district facilitates the articulation between 
the high school and the junior college, for, to all students and to all 
parents within this area, the community junior college is “our college.” 


The community junior college is much more than a link between the 
high school and the university. Some would consider the junior college as 
a screening device for the 4-year college or university. While it per- 
forms this service, it is much more than an automatic screen that accepts 
or rejects according to a pre-arranged standard. It would be better com- 
pared to a sorting machine which has a compartment for every student 
who can secure benefits from post-high-school education. For many stu- 
dents, the community junior college is a portal to professional education; 
for many, it is the introduction to technical education; for many, it means 
general education, upgrading, or job improvement; and to an increasing 
number it means a “second career.” 


About 25 years ago, I spent a weekend climbing a mountain in 
Western Canada. Most of the climb was very easy, but as we neared 
the top there was one place where the mountain curved outward and 
where it was necessary to use ropes and to swing out and around this 
obstruction. After this had been accomplished, the climb to the top was 
easy. The ascent of a mountain is somewhat similar to progress through 
school. The climb through the grades and through high school has been 
somewhat demanding, but well within what we can manage; then, we 
approach a hurdle where we are told that many of us will fail. Some are 
needlessly discouraged and don’t even try. This includes a large num- 
ber who could very well succeed if they were given some encourage- 
ment. Some of us readily agree we can’t make it. Others say we could 
likely make it, but it is not worth the effort. Possibly one in three or one 
in four actually succeed in crossing over to the higher level. Natural 
hazards, such as are found on a mountain, usually provide a real chal- 
lenge, or an opportunity to test oneself. However, if unnecessary arti- 
ficial deterrents are added to the natural ones and if there is little 
guidance from some one who has made the ascent before, it is not sur- 
prising that the casualties are high. 
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In this post-sputnik era, when we are using every effort to attract and 
hold the brilliant student in our institutions of higher education, it 
would seem well to keep in view some of our other well-proved prin- 
ciples. One of these is that we are not doing our best in education until 
every boy and girl understands that the only limitations to success are 
found in his or her ability and motivation. Until we more nearly 
approximate this situation, we will continue to have a deplorable waste 
in our human resources. Raising the standards for admission and 
increasing the requirements for graduation will not solve this problem. 

In the past there have been frequent examples of confusion between 
standards and objectives. Regional accrediting associations have assisted 
in clearing up this confusion by insisting that the proper evaluation of an 
institution can only be accomplished in terms of the stated objectives of 
that institution. They have applied this principle to junior colleges and 
have prepared evaluative criteria specifically for these institutions. One 
area in which the public community junior college is being rated highly 
by accrediting committees, students, parents, and communities is the 
articulation with both the high school and the university. Evidences of 
this excellence in articulation are most frequently discovered by examin- 
ing programs, students and student services, instructors and instruction, 
and the organization of the institution itself. 





How Can We Obtain Adequate Salaries 
for Principals? 


E. B. HENDERSON 


‘ew business of securing adequate salaries seems to be one of uni- 
versal interest. However, generally speaking administrators’ salary 
levels have not received the attention given to classroom teacher salaries 
or to superintendent salaries. It appears that, among public school 
salaries, the principals’ salaries probably have received the least atten- 
tion during the past several years, except in a few systems. 

We should give more attention to the effort to obtain adequate prin- 
cipals’ salaries because of the importance of the position. Actually, too, 
there is some relationship in many systems between the inadequate 
salary of a principal and the salaries the community is willing to pay its 
teachers. We have concluded that, before we can establish truly pro- 
fessional salaries for the classroom teachers, there must be a general 
lifting of the administrative salaries. 

In a society like ours the public just will not pay high salaries for the 
teaching job if the principal's salary is close to that of a teacher. There 
is the feeling that the top job must carry the highest salary. 

In our state we have decided that we must try to push the principals’ 
salaries upward not only because the position should pay more, but also 
to get this salary out of the way for classroom teacher increases. It has 
many times been taken for granted by the public that, as teacher salaries 
have been increased, the boards would just take care of the principals. 
In a few systems that has been done, but in many the boards have faced 
certain obstacles, which have caused them to hold the principal’s salary 
down. And this is in spite of the increasing importance of strong pro- 
fessional leadership in the schools of today. Some of these obstacles 
which have come to our attention include: 

1. Lack of appreciation by the board and the public for the nature 

of the principal's job. 

2. General shortage of funds. Boards have answered the popular 
call for teacher increases, but have not found that increases for 
administrators have this popular appeal. 

3. Teacher opinion has been against increases for principals unless 
salaries for teachers made corresponding gains. 


E. B. Henderson is Executive Secretary of the Florida Education Association, 208 
West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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4. Low salaries of the higher echelon officials. 

5. Sometimes the resistance has appeared to be due to the principal’s 
non-participation in community affairs. Not enough people know 
him and his worth. 

6. Failure of the principal to be the best informed person in the 
profession. 

7. Over-concern for routine details and not enough demonstrated 
concern for the pupils and the curriculum. 

' Unfortunately there are a few inefficient principals, and these adversely 
affect the salaries of the good ones. 

Our problem is to eliminate these obstacles and create a climate of 
sympathy toward the work being done by the principal. How go about 
it? Well, no one pattern of action seems to fit all situations. However, 
there are a few things we must do. 

Among the important steps is to overcome the segmentation of the 
teaching profession. Where each work-level gives attention only to its 
own problems, there is little likelihood that all members of the profession 
will support improvements for the others. If all segments can be drawn 
into a close-knit, understanding, working group, the efforts to improve 
all salaries will be easier. 

I shall use the experiences of the principals in one of our systems to 
illustrate what I mean. In this system the principals recognized that the 
efforts to secure adequate salaries would be a long-range program. It 


would require a lot of time and effort. Therefore, the working com- 
mittees did not start in to change everything a They worked 


carefully. They began to accumulate information and evidence to sup- 
port their beliefs about adequate salaries for principals. They collected 
data not only about administrative salaries in the better school systems, 
but also data about administrative salaries in business and industries. 
They stressed the salaries of these positions of comparable responsi- 
bilities. Salaries of key administrators in local businesses and records of 
earnings of other leading professionals were compiled. 

All this information was carefully organized. It was shared with 
representatives of other work-level groups and with sympathetic facul- 
ties where there was good rapport between teachers and their prin- 
cipals. The facts were poate at intervals with the superintendent 
and with individual members of the school board in informal conversa- 
tions, and among the public. Thus the information became general 
knowledge among those whose opinions could influence decisions on 
salary. 

The principals gave considerable attentjon to the human factors. 
They did not press for immediate adoption of the desirable goals, but 
expressed willingness to advance year-by-year toward these = as 
community resources permitted and as other salaries also advanced. 
Because of this attitude, there developed a sympathetic response to their 
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aims among school board members, the superintendent, and among the 
teaching personnel generally. In the meantime the principals were 
encouraging each other, supporting each other, and individually striv- 
ing to do the very best jobs possible, so as to gain the confidence and 
admiration of their patrons. They believed that people are willing to 
pay all they can afford to those they believe to be doing excellent work 
with their children. More important, the group never failed to support 
salary increases for others. They helped achieve high-level salaries for 
their teachers before pushing for the final adoption of their own highest 
proposed schedule. The teacher leaders then reciprocated and gave 
support to the salary levels sought by the principals. 

They faced, also, the troublesome problem of comparative salaries for 
elementary and secondary principals. It became apparent that this was 
a problem only because each principal felt his own job to be as impor- 
tant and as difficult as any other principal's job. Secondary principals 
knew that their jobs were more difficult. Elementary principals didn’t 
agree. What to do? Joint committees of elementary and secondary 
principals studied the positions, and upon careful analyses concluded 
that within certain limits the two principal levels compared rather 
closely for schools of comparable size. It was agreed that within the 
comparable limits salaries should be the same for both elementary and 
secondary principals in schools of equal enrollment. Then extra com- 
pensation would be made for those clearly definable duties not carried 
by elementary principals. These included such things as responsibility 
for after school and evening programs, regional accrediting reports, 
public relations activities, etc. Generally, secondary principals are on 
the job more weeks per year than elementary principals, and proportion- 
ate allowance was made for this longer service. A small percentage 
of the base was added for the extra duties, and the schedule was 
acceptable to both groups. 

In the meantime, over this period of a very few years, principals had 
thrown strong support behind the classroom teacher salary studies and 
recommendations. Each time classroom teacher salaries went up, prin- 
cipals also benefited some. When the classroom teacher salary schedule 
became reasonably high for our state, the principals urged the adoption 
of the final steps to put their own salary proposals into effect. Because 
of the careful ways in which they had worked, the principals’ efforts 
were supported by the leaders of the organized profession locally. Their 
recommendations were received sympathetically by the school board. 
The schedule was adopted, and the salaries were made retroactive to 
the beginning of the school year. 

As of now they have the best salary schedule for principals to be found 
in our state. The top salaries are limited only by the level of the 
marry salary, and currently the principals are supporting an 
effort to have this salary raised. 
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The influence of this county's efforts has extended beyond the bounds 
of the one system. When our FEA Department of Secondary-School 
Principals decided to attack the problem on a state-wide basis, the 
chairman of the committee was the member of the Board of Directors 
from this county. Working with our FEA research specialist, the com- 
mittee gathered additional information through the NEA research 
office. A state-wide study of administrative salaries was completed, and 
a suggested standard for determining principals’ salaries was developed. 
With this body of information and the suggested standards for prin- 
cipals’ salaries ready for further discussion, our department solicited 
the aid of the Department of County Superintendents. Then the other 
departments of the state association were contacted. All of them, in- 
cluding our Classroom Teacher's Department, gave full cooperation. 

An interdepartmental committee was named. After some further study 
and refinement of the proposals, this committee representing all work- 
levels of the profession, recommended to the Board of Directors of the 
Florida Education Association that the proposed schedule be recom- 
mended by the organized profession to school boards throughout the 
state as a desirable schedule. The FEA Board did approve, and the 
proposed schedule has gone to every school system as the recommenda- 
tions of the organized profession in Florida. 

The proposals are in line with the principles developed by the com- 
mittees of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Our 
principals, of course, recognize that the work done by our national com- 
mittees is vital to the success of their program. Already several counties 
are responding to these suggested standards by planning a slow up- 
grading of their administrative salaries, and in the meantime the total 
profession is supporting the legislative efforts to life the superintendents’ 
salaries out of the way of the advancing principals’ salaries. 








Expedience or Vision in the Assignment 
of Assistant Principal’s Duties? 


WAYNE W. LAUGHERY 


‘Tie growth in physical size and scope of activities of societal in- 
stitutions in our country has led to a corresponding growth in the need 
for direction. Institutions have continued to increase managerial or 
administrative positions and functions in order to provide for the neces- 
sary direction. The public schools have been and continue to be a part 
of this total picture of societal institutional growth. 

Subordinate administrative positions in public schools are being 
added at every level of the educational system. This is necessary both 
because of the constantly increasing numbers of youth and adults to 
be served and because of the public demand for increased services. 
Due to local and state control of education in the United States, there 
are a variety of job titles assigned to positions which essentially embody 
the same type of services. 

In the secondary schools, the chief administrative officer is most com- 
monly designated as principal. When the size of the school enrollment 
necessitates additional administrative assistance, one of a variety of 
position titles may be assigned to such assistants. The most common 
titles are vice principal, assistant principal, dean, or administrative as- 
sistant. Whatever the title assigned to this position, secondary-school 
. principals need to reassess the duties performed in this position in light 
of the current and future needs of public education. Too often the posi- 
tion has developed because the job of the principal has become too de- 
manding for a single individual to cope with successfully. An assistant 
has been assigned to assist and his duties or responsibilities have been 
left to the discretion of the principal. Very little, if any, direction has 
been given by the superintendent or board of education as to the school 
district's philosophy regarding assistant principals. Consequently, the 
assistant’s duties evolve in a haphazard manner. Those activities which 
the principal does not especially care to do are assigned first. The 
“fire fighting” activities, which are a part of every societal institution 
of any size, also usually become a part of the assistant’s duties. In a 
secondary school of over four or five hundred students, either of these 
activities can constitute a full-time assignment. 


"Wayne w. Laughery is Vice Principal of the Richard Henry Dana Junior High 
School, 1775 Chatsworth Boulevard, San Diego 7, California. 
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There appears to be a need for the development of a statement of 
philosophy in regard to the assignment of subordinate administrative 
officers in individual schools. Current research and educational think- 
ing seems to indicate that the position of assistant principal should 
serve two major purposes. The first major purpose would be more 
effective administration of the educational offerings of the schools. In 
practice, this has been the only purpose considered by many of our 
secondary schools. This is a worthy and fundamental purpose and should 
be maintained and strengthened. However, in a nation which faces 
the inevitable growth with which we are faced, a second major purpose 
seems apparent. This is a need for utilizing the position of the assistant 
principalship as an in-service training experience for the position of 
principal. While many administrators undoubtedly agree with this 
statement of purpose, in practice it becomes a nice theory which is not 
realized due to the pressure of day-to-day routine. 

Recent research studies report the broad range of activities performed 
by assistant principals in our secondary schools. When viewed on the 
basis of a large number of schools representing a national picture, it 
would appear that both purposes are being served. Looking at individ- 
ual schools, however, presents a different picture. This view would 
indicate that the first purpose was being met, at least for the present 
moment. Such a broad range of activities reported would indicate 
a concern for effective administration of educational opportunities. 
The research does not indicate that the activities assigned to the 
positions constitute a planned program of in-service training for the 
assistants. The wise principal assigns administrative responsibilities to 
his assistants in areas where he does not feel that he is particularly 
effective. If the assistant does an effective job in these areas, his assign- 
ment to the areas becomes permanent and his view of administration 
becomes narrow and static. 

The principals in our secondary schools need to develop vision as to 
their responsibility to all public education and society as well as to their 
local school. When such a responsibility is realized, incumbent prin- 
cipals will see the need for their contribution to the development of 
secondary-school administrators of the future, a future which is much 
closer to us today than it was to administrators two decades ago. When 
this vision is glimpsed and implemented, the duties of subordinate 
administrators will become a rotation of assignments which embody as 
nearly as possible the total range of activities necessary for the effective 
administration of a modern secondary school. Principals will keep both 
major purposes of the assistant principalship in mind as they administer 
their schools and the secondary-school principals of tomorrow will be 
more effective because they will have a broader picture of their task 
when they assume the responsibilities of the principalship. 

Our schools present a wide variation when viewed from an organiza- 
tional standpoint. Because of this, it is impractical to develop a detailed 
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pattern for in-service experience for assistant principals which would be 
applicable for all secondary schools. The areas of experience can be 
stated in general terms, however, and the individual school should then 
develop a planned sequence which best fits its needs. The general areas 
to be considered in the assignment of duties for the assistants would 
include: (1) pupil personnel services; (2) certificated and non-certifi- 
cated personnel services; (3) curriculum; (4) plant management; (5) 
community relations; and (6) general administration or educational 
leadership. From such a consideration of general areas of administration, 
a planned sequence of experiences can be developed and implemented. 
The educational leadership of the incumbent principal will be mani- 
fested through such a program because it embodies both more effective 
administration of current educational offerings and more effective 
preparation of future educational administrators. 
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School Principals Look at Their Problems 


BEN H. HORTON, JR. 


How successful is the program of an educational institution? 
Obviously, the answer is found in the performance of the product of 
that institution. Two years ago, faculty members at Appalachian State 
Teachers College became concerned about the program for the educa- 
tion of school principals. Thus, the logical approach was to turn to the 
beginning principals who had received master’s degrees in school ad- 
ministration. These beginning principals were visited three times during 
the school year. During each visit they were asked to identify their 
problems and to analyze them in relation to the education program. In 
addition to 30 beginning principals, 374 teachers and 21 superintendents 
participated in the investigation. A few examples of what these be- 
ginning principals had to say follow: 


I have some difficulty helping a beginning teacher, appearing before the 
public, planning the activity period, managing pupils during the noon hour, 
and helping primary- and grammar-grade teachers with their instructional 
and organizational problems. 

I have difficulty getting teachers to take full advantage of the library 
facilities; in knowing how a library should operate to obtain maximum 
efficiency. 

The cafeteria manager is not trained to do her job. 

There is a lack of secretarial assistance. 

Parents are not interested in school functions and are not willing to 
encourage their children to do good school work. 

Good bus drivers are difficult to find and keep because of low pay. 

The superintendent’s wife is a member of my faculty and, although she 
is a fine person, the other teachers do not feel at ease in her presence. 


Of the ten problems mentioned most frequently by teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents, five were included by each group of re- 
spondents. Ranked in descending order, they are listed and described as 
follows: 

1. Trying to distribute time among teaching duties, administrative 
routine, and supervisory responsibilities. The effectiveness of the prin- 
cipal as an administrator may be questioned because of his excessive 

This article is based on “A Study of the Problems of Beginning Principals as a Basis for 


Improvement of the Program for the Education of Principals at Appalachian State Teachers 
College.” Ed.D. thesis, Florida State University, 1958. 


Ben H. Horton, Jr., is Head of the Department of Education, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina. 
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duties and responsibilities. These duties and responsibilities include 
driving school buses, performing janitorial services, issuing school sup- 
plies, taking sick children home, handling discipline, handling school- 
community problems, running errands, operating popcorn machine and 
the school store, buying food for the cafeteria, administering first aid, 
and handling other problems, all of which imply that little time is left 
to meet the requirements of a teaching schedule or to help teachers 
with their individual problems. 

2. Establishing and maintaining good relations with the staff. Be- 
ginning principals encountered many problems in working with staff 
personnel. Trying to utilize the potential of mature, experienced teachers 
and obtaining the cooperation of the entire staff are challenging situa- 
tions. Further, certain problems grow out of jealousy among teachers, 
careless conduct, and disregard for school rules and regulations. Occa- 
sionally, the principal and his wife are employed in the same school. 
Sometimes the wife of the superintendent or the former principal is a 
member of the staff. These situations tend to create problems. The 
findings revealed a need for principals to become well acquainted with 
staff members and to respect them as professional equals. There is 
further evidence to indicate the need for principals to talk over prob- 
lems with individual staff members and support them when decisions are 
being made or applied. 

3. Organizing and scheduling the school program. Beginning prin- 
cipals encountered many problems in organizing and scheduling the 
school program. Scheduling regular and special classes, delegating 
duties, making school facilities and equipment available to school 
personnel and the public, managing pupils during the noon hour, and 
avoiding classroom interruptions are some of the problems to be 
considered in school organization. Other problems have a tendency 
to evolve from lack of ability to make long-range plans and to com- 
municate clearly on school policies. 

4. Establishing and maintaining working relations with the public. 
The involvement of the principal in matters pertaining to school-com- 
munity relations is one of the chief life lines of the school program. 
Reconciling parents when their children are involved and recognizing 
the interests of parents are vitally important. The ability of the prin- 
cipal to bring about change in a conservative community and to deal 
smoothly with salesmen and visitors constitutes only one of the many 
aspects required in marshalling community forces. 

5. Having sufficient knowledge in elementary education. Throughout 
the entire study, constant reference was made to a lack of knowledge in 
elementary education. Inability to counsel with elementary teachers, to 
direct curriculum study and in-service programs, and to utilize profes- 
sional literature were a few instances pointing toward a lack of ex- 


perience and training in this field. This may be better understood when 
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it is known that all of the principals participating were responsible for 
elementary-school programs, but only 11 had had any experience or 
training in elementary education. 

The data revealed that a desirable program for the education of school 
principals should include increased emphasis upon: elementary educa- 
tion, human relations, public relations, oral and written language, 
organizing and scheduling the school program, school management, care 
and maintenance of school plant and facilities, and obtaining and using 
instructional materials. In addition, the program should include labora- 
tory experience in administration, perhaps an internship. The curriculum 
should also be flexible so as to provide for individual differences. Finally, 
selection and guidance of prospective administrators were considered 
desirable characteristics of the education program. 

Several recommendations of the study have been included in the 
present program for the education of school principals. The first of 
these consisted of a correlation of direct experiences with the courses 
in administration. A planned series of laboratory experiences was pro- 
vided. For example, as the future principals studied the topics of spring 
registration and schedule making, they were given actual experiences. 
They conducted faculty meetings, handled discipline problems, super- 
vised bus operation, took care of the public relations for the school, 
studied and made the principal's reports, worked with the teachers in 
the area of improvement in instruction, and participated in other activi- 
ties which involve high-school and elementary-school principals. 

Another experiment conducted to give the prospective principals 
more direct experience was a full-quarter internship. One graduate 
student who had completed two quarters of class work on campus was 
allowed to take a full-quarter internship in administration. This intern- 
ship, lasting some 13 weeks, was done in one of the large elementary 
schools of the state. During his internship, he had an opportunity to 
take part in practically all phases of the job of the pane and, in 
addition, he visited other schools in the unit to observe and study the 
work of principals on the junior and senior high-school levels. 

In order to provide direct experiences for prospective administra- 
tors and supervisors who do all of their graduate work during the sum- 
mer terms, a plan of correlating direct experiences with the regular 
teaching job was devised. This arrangement was made possible when 
the superintendents and principals expressed a willingness to grant the 
graduate student (who was doing full-time teaching) some free time. 
These experiences were carefully supervised by a member of the college 
staff. An evaluation was made by school personnel, college staff, and 
the graduate student. 





Corporal Punishment in the Public Schools 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


i. RECENT decades there has been substantial change in the place 
of corporal punishment in American education, although some educators 
and others think that reduction in the use of corporal punishment is 
associated with “soft pedagogy” and “child pampering.” Efforts at 
“firming up” educational practice, to meet international competitions 
or otherwise, may increase attention to the disciplinary aspects of educa- 
tion—including corporal punishment. A careful examination of our 
legal framework regarding punishment in the educational program 
seems important in the connection indicated. 

This article deals with legal principles and court rulings on the use of 
corporal punishment in public schools—involving such matters as the 
general authority to administer punishment, what constitutes moderate 
or excessive punishment, liability in cases of excessive punishment, and 
attacks by pupils or parents on teachers. 


1. GENERAL AUTHORITY OF TEACHERS TO ADMINISTER 
CorPoRAL PUNISHMENT 


Courts recognize that schools must follow orderly procedure in order 
to accomplish the ends for which they exist, and that, when parents send 
their children to school, it is expected that the children will obey 
reasonable rules and regulations—or be punished. The fact that com- 
pulsory attendance laws require parents to send their children to 
school does not affect this surrender of parental authority to the school. 
Neither is it affected by the fact that a child who is admitted may be 
under or over the compulsory attendance age." 

The need for school regulation and discipline is so important that 
courts uniformly uphold teachers in administering moderate corporal 
punishment in an attempt to secure appropriate pupil behavior,? and 
that, in administering such punishment, the teacher has essentially the 
. ‘State v. wv. Mizner (1876), 45 Iowa 248, (1878) 50 Iowa 145. 

2Sheehan ©. Sturges (1885), 53 Conn. 481, 2 Atl. 841; Marlar ©. Bill (1944), 178 S.W. 
2d. 634, 188 Tenn. 100; Suits v. Glover (Ala., 1954), 71 So. 2d. 49; Dowlen v. State (1883), 
14 Tex. App. 61; People ex rel. Ebert v. Baldini (1957), 159 N.Y.S. 2d. 802; Heritage v. Dodge 
(1887), 64, N.H. 297, 9 Atl. 722; Patterson o. Nutter (1886), 78 Me. 509, 7 Atl. 273, 57 Am. 
Rep. 818; State v. Lutz (Ohio, 1953), 113 N.E. 2d. 757; Stephens v. State (1902), 44 Tex. 


Cr. Rep. 67; Whitley v. State (1894), 33 Tex Cr. Rep. 172, 25 S.W. 1072; Berry v. Amold 
School District (1940), 199 Ark. 1118, 137 S.W. 2d. 256; 47 Am. Jur., Schools, Sec. 175. 
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same relationship to the child regarding school situations as the parent 
has regarding the child’s broader non-school life.* Moreover, the 
teacher is considered to be the judge as to when corporal punishment is 
necessary; and in the absence of specific board rules concerning dis- 
cipline and punishment, the teacher may make such rules as are neces- 
sary for the good conduct and order of the school.* However, in regard to 
teacher liability for excessive punishment, the courts are divided. The 
difference between the two major lines of judicial thinking is set forth 
in Ohio Jurisprudence as follows:* 


One line of authorities holds that the punishment should be proportional 
to the offense and that the teacher is criminally liable for excessive and im- 
moderate punishment regardless of his motives and all questions of malice. 
The other line of decisions holds that the teacher acts in a quasi judicial 
capacity and is not liable for an error of judgment in the matter of punish- 
ment, even though it is unnecessarily excessive, if it is not of such a nature 
as to cause or threaten lasting injury and is not actuated by malice. 


The first line of authority emphasizes the judgment of reasonable men 
relative to what would be appropriate under the circumstances.’ Thus 
it places less emphasis on freedom from malice or wicked motives, than 
the second line, and more on the specific punishment meted out. A 
frequently cited statement on the “first” line appears in an early Vermont 
case.* 

In determining upon what is a reasonable punishment, various considera- 
tions must be regarded—the nature of the offense, the apparent motive and 
disposition of the offender, the influence of his example and conduct upon 
others, and the sex, age, size, and strength of the pupil to be punished. 
Among reasonable persons much difference prevails as to the circumstances 
which will justify the infliction of punishment, and the extent to which it 
may properly be administered. On account of this difference of opinion, and 
the difficulty which exists in determining what is a reasonable punishment, 
and the advantage which the master has by being on the spot to know all the 
circumstances—the manner, looks, tone, gestures, and language of the offender 
(which are not always easily described )—and thus to form a correct opinion as 
to the necessity and extent of the punishment, considerable allowance should 
be made to the teacher by way of protecting him in the exercise of his discre- 
tion. Especially should he have this indulgence when he appears to have 
acted from good motives and not from anger or malice. Hence the teacher 


* People ex rel. Ebert v. Baldini (1957), 159 N.Y.S. 2d. 802; Roberson wo. State (Ala., 
1928), 116 So. 317; Cooper ©. McJunkin (1853), 4 Ind. (Porter) 290. 

* Heritage v. Dodge (1887), 64 N.H. 297, 9 Atl. 722; State v. Pendergrass (1837), 19 N.C. 
363, 31 Am. Dec. 416. 

5 Sheehan ov. Sturges (1885), 53 Conn. 481, 2 Atl. 841; State o. Burton (1878), 45 Wis. 150, 
30 Am. Rep. 706; State ex rel. Crain v. Hamilton (1890), 42 Mo. App. 24; Deskins o. Gose 
(1885), 85 Mo. 485, 20 Cent. Law J. 418, 55 Am. Rep. 387. 

* 36 Ohio Jur. 357. 

7 Dowlen v. State (1883), 14 Tex. App. 61; Sheehan v. Sturges (1885), 53 Conn. 481, 2 Atl. 
841; Boyd wo. State (1890), 88 Ala. 169, 7 So. 268; Patterson o. Nutter (1886), 78 Me. 509, 
7 Atl. 273, 57 Am. Rep. 818; Dill v. State (1920), 87 Tex. Cr. Rep. 49, 219 S.W. 481; Lander 
v. Seaver (1859), 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156. 

* Lander v. Seaver (1859), 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156. 
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is not to be held liable on the ground of excessive punishment, unless the 
punishment is clearly excessive and would be held so in the general judgment 
of reasonable men. 


According to the second line of decisions, the teacher is not personally 
liable for errors of judgment, concerning need or severity of punishment, 
when he acts in good faith.’ An Alabama case illustrates this line of 
reasoning—with respect to both the relationship of teacher to pupil, 
and the relationship of malice to guilt for assault. A teacher had used 
a stick on a 12-year-old boy, and was charged with criminal assault. 
The court said: '® 


By law, as well as by immemorial usage, a schoolmaster is regarded as stand- 
ing in loco parentis, and, like the parent, has the authority to moderately 
chastise pupils under his care. One standing in loco parentis—exercising the 
parent’s delegated authority—may administer reasonable chastisement to a 
child, or pupil, to the same extent as the parent. The parent is not criminally 
liable, in all cases, merely because, in the opinion of dhe jury (or court), the 
punishment inflicted is immoderate or excessive. More than this is requisite 
to fasten upon him the guilt of criminality. He must not only inflict on the 
child immoderate chastisement, but he must do so with legal malice or 
wicked motives; or else, he must inflict some permanent injury. If there is no 
permanent injury inflicted, or no legal malice can be inferred, no conviction 
can follow. 


The more limited authority residing in the teacher as compared with 
the parent, in punishing a child, is set forth in Ruling Case Law as 
follows:"! 


The schoolmaster’s authority is sanctioned, it seems, practically, as judicially, 
on the same ground as the right of a parent to chastise his child. Indeed, it 
is said that for this purpose he represents the parent and has the parental 
authority delegated to him; that he stands in loco parentis. But this is true 
only in a limited sense. He has no general right to chastise for all offenses, 
as has the parent. His right is restricted to the limits of his jurisdiction and 
responsibility as a teacher . . . the power to inflict punishment thus delegated 
to and vested in the school teacher . . . must be limited to temperately exer- 
cising the power to inflict such punishment as is necessary to answer the 
purposes for which he is employed. 


Although a theoretical differentiation of the two lines of authority 
has value, in practice the differences between them may become aca- 
demic—as appears in subsequent considerations of what constitutes 
moderate versus excessive punishment. 


®* Dean v. State (1890), 89 Ala. 46, 8 So. 38; Heritage v. Dodge (1887), 64 N.H. 297, 9 
Atl. 722; Boyd wv. State (1890), 88 Ala. 169, 7 So. 268; Suits ©. Glover (Ala., 1954), 71 
So. 2d. 49; People ». Mummert (1944), 50 N.Y.S. 2d. 699, 183 Misc. 243; State v. Pendergrass 
(1837), 19 N.C. 365, 31 Am. Dec. 416; Marlar v. Bills (1944), 188 Tenn. 100, 178 S.W. 2d. 
634 


2 Roberson v. State (1928), 116 So. 317. 
21 24 R.C_L. 638-39. 
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2. Wuat ConstiruTes MopERATE PUNISHMENT 

Although general principles may be laid down indicating that the 
corporal punishment administered by a teacher must be moderate, free 
from malice, or gauged according to the offense or the maturity of the 
child, it is only in specific instances that one can tell what is moderate 
or excessive—the actual meaning of any general principle consists of all 
the specific instances to which it applies. This section reviews cases 
in which the punishment administered was held to be moderate. Both 
circumstances and judicial philosophy are important considerations. 

Sixteen-year-old Patrick’? engaged in distracting antics before other 
pupils in the schoolroom, after returning with wood which the teacher 
had asked him to fetch for the stove. The 18-year-old teacher asked 
Patrick to stand near the stove for a while—as punishment. At the end 
of the day, Patrick put on the teacher’s overcoat over his own, claiming 
that he got quite warm near the stove and did not want to get a chill 
enroute home in the February air. Patrick was several rods from 
school when the teacher discovered the situation and called to him. 
Over the week-end the teacher had no overcoat. After consulting with 
the trustee, the teacher advised Patrick that he could either take a 
whipping or be expelled. Patrick and his parents chose the whipping. 
He and the teacher agreed on one afternoon following the close of 
school, and Patrick helped clear the necessary space in the school- 
room. Nine sharp blows were administered with a 3-foot, 2-pronged, 
green switch on the thighs. Patrick returned to school next day with 
no complaint or hesitance. There were some abrasions on Patrick's 
thighs, but there was no evidence that the teacher was angry. The 
court said that the teacher acted with caution and forbearance, that 
Patrick had his choice of a whipping rather than leaving school and 
had no reason to expect the chastisement to be a painless ceremony. 
The court reasoned that if the teacher struck harder than he should, 
the error was one of judgment and not one of improper motive. The 
court added that, in suits for assault and battery, there was an assump- 
tion of innocence until the state proved otherwise. There was no such 
proof in this case. 

A normal-sized, healthy, 15-year-old New York boy'* got into an 
argument with his teacher because he failed to prepare his English les- 
son. The situation led to chastisement by the teacher striking the boy 
several times, said the court, “on the rump and legs with a one-half 
inch rubber syphon hose.” The boy then worked on other lessons until 
the end of the school day. At the trial neither the boy or any witness 
claimed that he was physically injured in any way or received any 
marks. There was no evidence of anger or malice on the part of the 
teacher. In upholding the teacher’s action, the court said: “I am sure 


12 Vanvactor v. State (1888), 113 Ind. 276, 15 N.E. 341, 3 Am. St. Rep. 645. 
18 People v. Petrie (1923), 198 N.Y.S. 81, 120 Mise. 221. 
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that, if the father or mother of this boy had done just what this teacher 
did and had been arrested, there would have not been a conviction.” 

In the Seed case,'* parents had their daughter arrested for truancy, 
and brought to school. She was violent and refused to go into the 
school building. An assistant teacher tried to persuade her, and the 
principal teacher added her efforts. Instead of obeying, the girl jumped 
and screamed. She was then whipped with a small ratan. After a few 
blows, reason and persuasion were again tried—but to no avail. The girl 
was whipped further until her obstinate and rebellious spirit was over- 
come. The teacher had no malicious or wicked motive. There were 
ratan marks on the girl the next day. The court reasoned that these 
were more an indication of pupil obstinacy than of teacher viciousness. 
In upholding the teacher, the judge contrasted the smooth little ratan 
with the knotty hickory stick of his own recollection, and added: “to 
hold that under such circumstances, a teacher shall be liable to a 
criminal prosecution, would be subversive of all government and order 
in our schools. Without a firm controlling power exercised by school 
teachers, in exacting obedience, submission, united with quiet and good 
order in their schools, the public money is worse than wasted.” 

An Arkansas boy'® was absent from Friday until the following Wednes- 
day. About noon on Wednesday he appeared at a schoolroom window, 
and distracted children at the blackboard. The teacher asked him to 
come into the schoolhouse, but he did not move. She tried to persuade, 
adding that he would either have to come in or go home. He answered: 
“What for?” She then went out and struck him lightly three licks 
with a switch to induce him to come into the building. The two pro- 
ceeded toward the front door, but he soon begah to run and went on 
home. The court said there was no evidence that the punishment for 
disobedience was excessive or that the teacher showed any personal 
animosity toward the pupil—and added, in upholding the teacher: “When 
acting within the sphere of his duties, a teacher has the right to adminis- 
ter corporal punishment to his pupils when, in his judgment, such punish- 
ment is necessary for the benefit of the pupil, or to maintain the discipline 
of the school, provided such punishment is not unreasonably severe.” 

A man teacher of music in New York" recently slapped 12-year-old 
Arthur, who was forcibly removed from the room and taken to the 
gymnasium, after slouching in his seat in the classroom and refusing to 
follow instructions. Arthur said the teacher picked him up by the neck 
and threw him against the wall, at which point he said: “If my brother- 
in-law was here, you would not hit me.” The teacher told Arthur to 
sit in a chair, but he refused to do so. The teacher then pushed him into 
a chair, and, when he got out, the teacher slapped him. There was no 
evidence that the teacher used any weapon other than his hand. The 

14 Commonwealth ©. Seed (1851), 5 Pa. L. J. 78. 


18 Dodd v. State (1910), 94 Ark. 297, 126 S.W. 834. 
1 People ex rel. Ebert v. Baldini (1957), 157 N.Y.S. 2d. 802, 
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hospital record showed that Arthur got a “bloody nose” and a scratch 
on his back. Arthur's family physician examined him four days after 
the incident and said Arthur had an abrasion on the bridge of the nose 
and on one eyelid. On the evening of the incident, Arthur attended a 
meeting of the Westchester Cadets, and engaged in all the evening's 
activities. Other teachers testified to the previous unruliness of Arthur, 
and in general negated the seriousness of the injuries. In upholding 
the teacher, the court said that for a conviction on assault the evidence 
must show beyond reasonable doubt that the teacher “assaulted the 
boy willfully and intentionally, and that such assault was not committed 
by him in the exercise of lawful authority to correct the child, and 
further, that the force of violence used was not reasonable in manner 
and was not moderate in degree.” 

Two Texas boys"? got into a fight at school, which included profane 
language, throwing mud balls, and other forms of misbehavior. They 
had a man teacher who whipped them both. Examination made two or 
three days after the whipping indicated that the Wisdom boy had 13-16 
red-and-dark stripes on his shoulders, back, hips, and thighs. There 
were also some blood stains in his underwear, and some of the stripes 
had blood serum oozing from scabs formed. The teacher said he dis- 
liked to whip the boy, but felt it his duty to do so, and talked kindly to 
the boy while whipping him. The verdict of “guilty” arrived at by the 
lower court was reversed by the higher court—and the case returned 
to the lower court because the question of moderate or excessive punish- 
ment had aot been appropriately submitted to a jury. In holding essen- 
tially that the punishment administered was not necessarily excessive or 
immoderate, the higher court said: “Whether it was moderate or exces- 
sive must necessarily depend upon the age, sex, condition, and disposition 
of the scholar as with all the attending and surrounding circumstances 
to be judged by the jury.” 

An Alabama teacher'* paddled a fat, eight-year-old boy because of 
scuffing in the hall and insubordination. He received five licks on the 
buttocks, but evidence conflicted on whether it was with a slat from an 
apple crate or a ping-pong paddle—since the latter was generally used. 
The boy stayed in school the remainder of the day concerned, was out 
the next day, and was then in attendance each day for about two 
weeks. There was no allegation of malice, and a medical expert testi- 
fied that there was no permanent injury. The punishment was reasonable. 

In the Lutz case,'® Sam threw a stone at a little girl schoolmate. The 
stone knocked off her glasses. The paddle used on Sam was of “normal 
proportions,” said the court, adding that he was “severely spanked from 
six to fifteen times.” His buttocks became severely discolored. This 
cleared up in about five days, although tenderness lingered somewhat. 

1? Dowlen v. State (1883), 14 Tex. App. 61. 


18 Suits o Glover (1954), 71 So. 2d. 49. 
1® State ©. Lutz (Ohio, 1953), 113 N.E. 2d. 757. 
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Sam had been epileptic in infancy, and the court accepted his mother’s 
statement that he had three seizures after the paddling. She took Sam 
to the superintendent, who saw the bruises and listened to the story but 
took no action. She then went to the juvenile court, but it took no 
action. She then filed an affidavit in the police court. When Sam re- 
turned to school, after these rounds, an examination by the school doctor 
and nurse indicated that the discoloration was entirely gone. There were 
no lasting injuries. In upholding the teacher’s action, the court noted: 
“School day memories of the average individual, including this court, 
will recall many experiences of corporal punishment, more severe than 
this one properly given and of great benefit to the pupil and the school.” 


It was reasonable to apply a ruler or piece of yardstick several times to 
the buttocks of a ten-year-old New York boy”’ who deliberately dropped 
a book from the balcony of an auditorium to the seats below. The boy 
was called into the principal’s office and placed on a chair in such a 
position as to facilitate application. One teacher and the principal's 
secretary were present. A physician testified that there were black and 
blue streaks on one or both buttocks a couple of days after the punish- 
ment. The court considered this normal after yardstick treatment. There 
was no criminal assault. It was also reasonable to apply a ruler to a 
ten-year-old Tennessee boy”! who violated a school regulation by going 
into a classroom during recess and raising windows—and then denying 
that he did so, until forced to confess when confronted by two pupils 
who saw him do so. A North Carolina woman teacher®* whipped one of 
her younger pupils with a switch. Marks were left on the arms, body, 
and neck of the child, but these disappeared within a few days. The 
court pointed to the need of teacher authority to administer “moderate 
correction,” recognized the difficulty of differentiating between moderate 
and immoderate punishment, and found the punishment here involved 
to be moderate. 


3. Wuat Constitutes ExcessivE PUNISHMENT 


Although courts may hold that size or health of pupil, nature of offense, 
and other factors determine what constitutes excessive punishment,” 
they hold that the presence of “excess” in a legal sense is a matter of 
finding to be established by the jury or trial judge in the particular 
case.** Courts also hold that there is a presumption of reasonableness 
in favor of the teacher, and that the state has the burden of proving 


20 Seialie ov. Mummert (1944), 50 N.Y.S. 2d. 699, 183 Misc. 243. 

21 Marlar v. Bill (1944), 178 S.W. 2d. 634, 188 Tenn. 100. 

#2 State v. Pendergrass (1837), 19 N.C. 365, 31 Am. Dec. 416. 

23 Commonwealth v. Randall (1855), 4 Gray (Mass.) 36; Lander v. Seaver (1859), 32 Vt. 
114, 76 Am. Dec. 156; Sheehan v. Sturges (1885), 53 Conn. 481, 2 Atl. 841; Dowlen wv. State 
(1883), 14 Tex. App. 61; Stevens v. Fasset (1847), 27 Me. 266. 

24 State ©. Mizner (1876), 45 Iowa 248, (1878) 50 Iowa 145; Commonwealth ov. Randall 
(1885), 4 Gray (Mass.) 36; Harris v. State (1918), 83 Tex. Cr. Rep. 468, 203 S.W. 1089; 
Sheehan v. Sturges (1885), 53 Conn. 481, 2 Atl. 841. 
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that the punishment was excessive or malicious.*»> However, it has been 
held that malicious intent may be inferred from unlawful acts. Thus 
in 1855 the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts said:** “The 
unreasonableness and excessive use of force on the person of another 
being proved, the wrongful intent is a necessary and legitimate conclu- 
sion in all cases where the act was designedly committed. It then 
becomes an assault and battery, because purposely inflicted without 
justification or excuse.” 

In numerous instances the punishment administered has been held 
to be excessive. Thus in an early Texas case,*" a boy brought a small 
bottle of brandy cherries to school and shared the contents with other 
pupils. The boy counted the strokes aloud as he was whipped for the 
offense. After reaching sixty-three, he ceased to count. There were 
three additional strokes. The teacher stated that he whipped the boy 
with his right hand until it was numbed, then changed to the left hand— 
and intended to continue until he was worn out or the counting stopped. 
“The boy was much bruised and stiff from the beating,” said the court. 
The court recognized a teacher's right to administer moderate punish- 
ment, but said that this did not mean a right to whip a pupil as long 
as he appeared unsubdued. The punishment was excessive. There was 
a fine of $10 for simple assault. 

Wyatt®* was a small boy who had joined Anderson's school the day 
before his whipping. While Anderson was hearing a class, Wyatt spoke 
out: “Four and one make five.” The teacher asked who spoke out, and 
the boy said he did. Anderson called Wyatt to the front and told 
him to stand there until the class was over—at which time he asked the 
boy why he spoke out. The reply was that he did so before he thought, 
and that he would not do it again. Anderson told Wyatt to pull his coat 
off, that no excuse would do. An older student testified that Anderson 
struck the boy between eight and twelve hard licks with a switch about 
the size of his finger and from two to three feet long—the boy was 
crying “all the time.” The court said there was not sufficient cause for 
the whipping—reasoning that the offense was slight and unintentional, 
a first violation of the rules by a small boy who was in the school for 
his second day and who apologized and promised not to speak ont again. 
The court said the chastisement was cruel and unauthorized, adding: 
“Cases like this are calculated to produce the deeds of violence against 
teachers, which so often occur on the part of parents and brothers of 
students.” 

In the Mizner case,** the father of 21-year-old Ada requested that 
she be excused from algebra because she had more lessons than she 

25 Stephens ©. State (1902), 44 Tex. Cr. Rep. 67; Calway v. Williamson (1944), 130 Conn. 
575, 36 Atl. 2d. 377—Judge Brown’s dissent; Vanvactor v. State (1888), 113 Ind. 276, 15 N.E. 
341, 3 Am. St. Rep. 645; People ex rel. Ebert v. Baldini (1957), 157 N.Y.S. 2d. 802. 

2* Commonwealth v. Randall, 4 Gray ( Mass.) 36 

27 Whitley v. State (1894), 33 Tex. Cr. Rep. 172, 25 S.W. 1072. 


** Anderson v. State (1859), 3 Head (Tenn.) 455. 
2* State ». Mizner (1878) 50 Iowa 145, (1876) 45 Iowa 248. 
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could well attend to, and that she be excused from afternoon sessions 
because her health would “not permit her to attend all the time.” There 
was considerable exchange of caustic remarks between Ada and teacher 
Mizner, regarding excuses for afternoon absences and refusal to study 
algebra. According to Ada’s testimony, Mizner at one point said: “None 
of your sass, or I'll take the hickory to you.” She responded: “Don't 
strike me,” as he reached for the whip. She said the whip was about 
four feet long and that he struck her a dozen times—over the shoulders. 
She testified that he rose on his tiptoes at each stroke, and that the 
marks stayed for about two months. After the whipping, she further 
testified, she went to her seat. He said: “Do you understand me now?” 
She responded: “No, sir, I do not understand you.” She said she did 
not understand why he had whipped her. Some testimony contradicted 
Ada, maintaining that she dared the teacher to whip her. However, 
the jury found Mizner guilty. In affirming the lower court, the state 
supreme court said: “Any punishment with a rod which leaves marks 
or welts on the person of the pupil for two months afterward, or 
much less time, is immoderate and excessive.” The higher court also 
reasoned that since the object of punishment is reform, a child should 
know the reason he is being punished—although in most cases this will 
not demand a detailed explanation. 

An Indiana dispute*® arose between Gardner and one of his pupils 
over spelling the word “commerce.” The boy had misspelled the word, 
and refused to try again. Gardner apparently became angry and began 
whipping the boy. The opinion states that Gardner “wore out two 
whips on him.” There was conflicting testimony as to whether the 
teacher hit the boy on the head with his fist or kicked him. Gardner 
was guilty of assault and fined $2.00. 

An 18-year-old Alabama boy was punished for using improper lan- 
guage in the classroom.*! Teacher Boyd had punished the boy rather 
severely in the schoolroom, then followed him into the schoolyard and 
struck him with a “limb or stick.” The boy did not fight back but 
protested and resisted; he also apologized for his objectionable language 
and asked permission to withdraw from school. The court said that 
Boyd, promising not to strike the boy further, “afterward struck him, in 
the face, three licks with his fist, and hit him several licks over the head 
with the butt end of the switch.” As a result of the blows, one of the 
boy’s eyes was swollen shut for several days. The attending physician 
testified that there were “marks on his head, made by a stick,” in the 
physician’s opinion. Undisputed testimony indicated that Boyd was 
angry during the whole whipping episode, and that, when the whipping 
was over, he remarked before the school that he “could whip any man 
in China Grove beat.” In holding Boyd guilty of criminal assault, the 


"© Gardner ©. State (1853) 4 Ind. (Porter) 632. (See also Cooper v. McJunkin (1853), 
4 Ind. (Porter) 290—decided by the same judge.) 
81 Boyd w. State (1890), 88 Ala. 169, 7 So. 268. 
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court pointed out that a clenched fist used on a boy’s eye in the manner 
of a prize fighter was not a proper instrument of correction. The court 
added: “All of the authorities agree that he (teacher) will not be per- 
mitted to deal brutally with his victim, so as to endanger life, limb, or 
health. He will not be permitted to inflict ‘cruel and merciless punish- 
ment’... . He cannot lawfully disfigure him, or perpetuate on his person 
any permanent injury.” 

In the Harris case** a 13-year-old boy, who had been unruly on 
previous occasions, left his seat and disturbed the recitations several 
times on the day he was whipped. The teacher told him that, if he did 
so again, she would whip him. Subsequently, she found him on the 
floor under his desk, claiming that he was looking for a pencil he had 
dropped. She said he threw it down as an excuse, and undertook to 
whip him with a leather strap 1” x 14”. He resisted, and a second 
teacher came to help teacher No. 1. The two teachers took the boy 
to the principal's office. While the principal held the boy, teacher No. 1 
administered about twenty-five licks on the back with a strap about 2” 
x 14” which was regularly used for disciplinary purposes. When teacher 
No. 1 left the office, the principal thought the boy was not yet con- 
quered, and gave him five or six more licks. The boy picked up a 
baseball bat to defend himself, but did not attempt to use it. Numerous 
welts and streaks arose on the-boy’s back, some of which bled and 
several of which were apparent when he was examined at the trial 
eight days later. Some of the licks had burst the skin. Although teacher 
No. 1 denied malice, or any motive other than discipline for the welfare 
of the school, she was guilty of assault. 

A 15-year-old Arkansas boy** was paddled twice in one day—once 
for telling a riddle he got from a regional newspaper, and once for 
throwing a paper wad at the teacher. The paddle was a piece of floor- 
ing. Testimony indicated between four and fourteen licks the first 
time, with about eight licks the second time. The teacher testified that 
the licks were not too severe, “but enough that he knew it.” Several 
persons had seen the resulting marks and bruises on the boy's body, and 
some testified to black-and-blue streaks 3-5 inches long and about an 
inch wide. The court said that the boy deserved reasonable punish- 
ment, but held that the punishment administered was excessive. 


An experienced Connecticut principal** was recently guilty of ex- 
cessive punishment. A third-grade teacher was attempting to punish 
an unruly 10-year-old boy, who weighed 89 pounds, by using a strap 
on his hands. He withdrew as she struck. She made a second attempt 
as the principal passed the door to her room, then turned the strap over 
to the principal—saying “This is beyond me.” The principal did not 
know what had transpired before his arrival, but asked the boy to go 
"8 Harris ©. State (1918), 83 Tex. Cr. Rep. 468, 203 S.W. 2d. 1089. 


** Berry vo. Arnold School District (1940), 199 Ark. 1118, 137 S.W. 2d. 2546. 
** Calway vo. Williamson (1944), 130 Conn. 575, 36 A. 2d. 377. 
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to his office. The boy refused; the principal pulled and dragged him 
along; the boy cried, struggled to get loose, kicked the principal, and 
called him vile names. The principal then grabbed both hands of the 
boy, forced him to the floor, put one knee on the boy’s abdomen, and 
later sat on the abdomen. During the struggle the boy's brother, also a 
pupil, came by. When told by the principal to go to his room, he de- 
fiantly retorted: “Why should I?” Enroute home the punished boy 
complained of back pains. His sister, an eighth-grader, helped him part 
of the way. At home, he complained further of back pains. A patch 
of skin about the size of a thumbnail had been rubbed off under one 
shoulder blade. X-rays showed no pathology of the abdomen. The 
majority of the court held that the acts of the principal, especially in 
dragging the boy to his office and in kneeling and sitting on his abdomen, 
were beyond reasonable punishment. 

A recent Louisiana case** involved excessive whipping of a 12-year- 
old boy with a sash cord about eighteen inches long. He was whipped 
because of unexcused absence. His mother testified that both sides of 
his seat were black and blue, and that, by check-up, it was noted that 
the condition did not clear up entirely for twenty-one days. About two 
days after the whipping, the parents took the boy to the school board 
—removing the clothing so they could see his body. Board members 
variously testified: He was “the worst whipped chap I ever saw”; “It 
was as black as it could be, way down his legs”; “I didn’t see the hide 
busted nowhere but it was black.” In this case the teacher-principal 
involved admitted that the punishment was severe, but claimed that 
the parents had by letter expressed a desire to withdraw the charges 
against him and have their boy remain in school and receive impartial 
treatment—as in the past. Other evidence led the court to discount the 
letter. The punishment was held to be excessive. 

A somewhat unique technical question, regarding excessive punish- 
ment, arose in an early Maine case.** The trial judge instructed the jury 
that, for the punishment to be held legally unreasonable and excessive, 
it must be so clearly excessive that “all hands would instinctively rise 
up and say, ‘that is excessive, that is beyond judgment’” or that “all 
hands would at once say it was excessive.” The Supreme Judicial Court 
said that punishment might clearly amount to criminal assault before 
“all hands” would agree that such was the case, and that the correct rule 
was that punishment was excessive when it would be held to be so by 
“the general judgment of reasonable men”—meaning persons who think 
and reason intelligently.*” 


4. PENALTIES FOR ADMINISTERING EXCESSIVE PUNISHMENT 


Several of the reviewed cases indicate that excessive or malicious 
punishment amounting to assault and battery is a criminal rather than 
a civil offense. Some cases refer to fines upon conviction, although 

35 Houeye v. St. Helena Parish School Board (1953), 223 La. 966, 67 So. 2d. 553. 


%* Patterson v. Nutter (1886), 78 Me. 509, 7 Atl. 273, 57 Am. Rep. 818. 
87 See also Lander v. Seaver (1859), 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156. 
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the amount of the fine may seem small by present monetary standards. 
Other penalties have also been meted out. Thus in the Berry case** 
the teacher was discharged, without damages for breach of contract, 
because of punishing a pupil excessively. In the Houeye case*® a teacher- 
principal was charged with “incompetence” because of excessive whip- 
ping of a pupil. The charge was sustained, and the person discharged. 

A Vermont case*® involved the question of whether a teacher was 
guilty of tort and assault because of being present and countenancing 
the actual or threatened assault on a pupil by another person who ad- 
ministered the punishment in the teacher's behalf. On two successive 
days the teacher sent the Mack children away from school, telling 
them that they were expelled. On the third day they refused to go home 
as directed, and the teacher dismissed school for the day. This was 
repeated the next day. On the following day, the prudential committee, 
Kelsey, came to the school and ordered the Mack children to leave— 
before the teacher and other pupils. He produced a strap and acted 
as if he intended to use it on the Mack children unless they obeyed. 
They left the school. There was no intimation that the teacher assaulted 
or threatened to assault the Mack children, said the court, or that she 
had requested Kelsey to act as he did. He did not act as her agent or 
helper, added the court, but in his official capacity as her superior 
officer. However, the court reasoned that Kelsey was acting more or less 
in her behalf, and stated the governing rule as follows: 


All who aid, advise, command, or countenance the commission of a tort by 
another, or who approve of it after it is done, are liable, if done for their benefit, 
in the same manner as if they had done the act with their own hands; and 
proof that a person is present at the commission of a trespass, without ap- 
proving or disapproving it, is evidence from which, in connection with other 
circumstances, it is competent for the jury to infer that he assented thereto, 
oy to it his countenance, and approved it, and was thereby aiding or abetting 
the same. 


5. Use or Force, Wuicu Is HAarp_y PUNISHMENT 


Ordinary experience, and foregoing cases, indicate great variation 
regarding what might constitute corporal punishment. Such punishment 
usually involves physical force. However, question might arise as to 
whether force may influence behavior through uses which would hardly 
be called punishment. A few cases on this point are analyzed herewith. 

In the Kidder case,*' writing and “declaiming” were regular parts of 
the school program. The 18-year-old Kidder boy was among a group 
scheduled to declaim on January 31. He declined to do so at that time, 
or any future time. The teacher tried to explain the usefulness of dec- 
lamation, but Kidder persisted in refusal. The teacher then told Kidder 
that he could have until February 3, but Kidder refused to speak. He 
was sent home and told not to return until he was ready to comply. The 

% Berry v. Amold School District (1940), 199 Ark. 1118, 137 S.W. 2d. 256. 

** Houeye ov. St. Helena Parish School Board (1953), 223 La. 966, 67 So. 2d. 553. 


*° Mack o. Kelsey (1889), 61 Vt. 399, 17 Atl. 780. 
*. Kidder v. Chellis (1879), 59 N.H. 473. 
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boy returned to school in the afternoon of February 3, still persisting 
in refusal. After allowing time for compliance, the teacher took hold 
of the boy and forcefully put him out of the schoolhouse. In upholding 
the teacher's action the court said: “The effort was sharp and vigorous, 
but was no more than was reasonably necessary to overcome the re- 
sistance.” 

The Neal case*? involved the ejection of a recalcitrant girl from a school 
bus. She was eating fruit as she approached the bus for the homeward 
trip, and the driver told her to put the fruit away as she could not eat it 
on the bus. After the bus got under way, she was again told to put 
the fruit away, but she refused to do so. The driver stopped the bus, 
went to her seat, and told her to put the fruit away or get off the bus. 
She responded that her folks were taxpayers and she did not have to get 
off the bus. Testimony conflicted somewhat on what immediately fol- 
lowed. Apparently the driver put his hand on her shoulder as if to re- 
move her, she bit his hand, he slapped her face—then drove back to 
school. The driver reported to the vice principal, who entered the bus 
and for some 5-15 minutes tried to persuade the girl to go the principal's 
office to dispose of the matter. She refused, insisting on her right to stay 
on the bus—and emphasizing the taxpayer status of her parents. She 
was physically ejected from the bus. 

In this case the girl, under sixteen years of age, was declared to be a 
delinquent and guilty of disorderly conduct. The court reasoned that 
because of the numerous children on the bus from various homes and 
attending various grades, the bus was a “public place” within the penal 
code. The court said that the children, many of whom were disturbed 
and began to cry because of the commotion, “had a right to be on the 
bus and in fact might be called captive witnesses of these occurrences.” 
There was willful disobedience of the bus driver and of the vice prin- 
cipal, said the court—pointing out that in this type of case repeated 
acts of insubordination were not essential to pronouncing judgment as 
in the case of truancy. The court added: “There was a breach of the 
peace at the time the driver stopped the bus and a second show of force 
when respondent was forcibly ejected from the bus.” The action of 
school employees was upheld. 

In an 1886 Texas case** substantial force was employed in taking a 
pistol away from a 17-year-old school boy—who was larger and heavier 
than the teacher. The teacher learned of the boy’s threat to bring a pistol 
to school, shoot it off, and raise a row. The teacher conferred on the 
matter with two trustees, who told him: “If anybody is carrying pistols 
there, it ought to be stopped or it would break up the school.” Antici- 
pating possible trouble, the teacher armed himself with a stick before 
demanding the pistol from the boy. At first the boy denied having the 
pistol. But when the teacher insisted that he give it up, he threatened 
the teacher—and some witnesses testified that he made a move to draw 


42 In re Neal (1957), 164 N.Y.S. 2d. 549. 
*3 Metcalf v. State (1886), 21 Tex. App. 174, 17 S.W. 142. 
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the pistol and execute the threat. As soon as he gave up the pistol, the 
teacher “let him alone.” The case report does not indicate the nature or 
extent of force used by the teacher, but the court said that, instead of 
punishing the teacher, he should be commended for upholding obedience 
—in accordance with school regulations and the law. 


6. Consmwerinc Past BEHAvior, IN JUDGING CURRENT PUNISHMENT 

In punishing a child for a particular instance of misbehavior, may a 
teacher take into account misconduct on previous occasions? In many 
instances, the previous occasions may be taken into account.** A general 
rule applying to such cases was set forth by a New York court as fol- 
lows: ** 


In determining what, if any punishment should be imposed upon the boy, 
the defendant was called upon to exercise reasonable judgment. It seems 
obvious that in so doing he could not and should not be confined to one 
particular instance of misconduct. Where a single isolated instance of mis- 
conduct is involved, it might well be that corporal punishment of any sort 
would be called for. To determine whether such punishment should be 
imposed for the correction of the child and the preservation of discipline in 
the school, it seems obvious that it was necessary for the principal in reaching 
his determination to consider the boy’s conduct generally and the acts of the 
boy not only in the schoolhouse or upon the school premises but in connection 
with other pupils even though off the school premises. He stands exactly in 
the same position in that respect as would the parent of the child, had such 
parent been called upon to correct the child for some misbehavior at home. 
Surely in such case it would be proper for the parent to consider the child’s 
general behavior in determining the nature of the punishment for the par- 
ticular infraction. The same principles are applied by a court in sentencing a 
defendant who has been convicted of an infraction of the law. In deciding 
what punishment shall be imposed, the court necessarily investigates the prior 
conduct of the defendant to determine whether the infraction of which he had 
been convicted is an isolated case or whether his other activities have been 
such as to require more severe punishment. 


In an Arkansas case,** dispute about punishment relating to previous 
behavior hinged upon transfer of the pupil from one district to another. 
The statute empowered the county court to make such transfer of 
children, upon petition by the parent, “provided said petitioner shall 
state under oath that the transfer is for school purposes only.” In 
District 10, 14-year-old Stephens had a fight with another boy. The 
teacher punished the other boy. When she started to punish Stephens, 
he said: “I just can’t take any punishment.” When asked why, he re- 
sponded: “My pappy told me not to.” He added later: “I won't take 
anything off this school if I have to cut my damned way through”—he 
spoke, holding an open knife in his hand. The teacher told him to take 
his books and go home. Thereupon his father secured, by county court, 


** Sheehan o. Sturges (1885), 53 Conn. 481, 2 Atl. 841; People ». Mummert (1944), 50 
N.Y.S. 2d. 699, 183 Misc. 243. 
*® People o. Mummert (1944), 50 N.Y.S. 2d. 699, 183 Misc. 243. 


** Stephens v. Hi hrey (1920), 145 Ark. 172, 224 S.W. 442. 
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a transfer to District 53. Acting under board direction, the teacher in 
District 53 refused to admit him unless he first returned to District 10 to 
take the punishment meted out for his misconduct there. Admission 
to District 53 was sought by mandamus. Stephens lived within one mile 
of the District 10 school, but three miles from the District 53 school, 
and it was alleged that the transfer was solely to escape punishment in 
District 10. The court took the position that since no direct attack had 
been made on the action of the county court in granting the transfer, 
there could be no collateral attack on the transfer in the current suit. 
In granting the mandamus, the court said that District 53 could punish 
the boy for misbehavior while he was a student in its jurisdiction—but 
not for what he did when under the jurisdiction of another district. The 
court added that District 53 had no authority “to prescribe as a condi- 
tion precedent to his right to enter the school in > district, or to re- 
main therein as a pupil, that he should first atone for past offenses 
committed against some other district. Ex post facto rules and laws 
are contrary to the letter of our Constitution as well as the genius of our 
institutions.” 


7. PUNISHMENT FOR ACTION OFF THE SCHOOL PREMISES 
It is sometimes thought that a teacher cannot administer corporal 
punishment to a child for misbehavior which takes place away from 
the school, particularly after the child has reached home and pre- 


sumably been restored to parental authority. In the Deskins case,*’ 
the teacher whipped a pupil for fighting and swearing—when he was 
about a half mile away from the schoolhouse, enroute home from 
school with other pupils. The court reasoned that such behavior en- 
gendered hostile feelings among pupils and tended to destroy the 
harmony and good will that should exist if the school is to accomplish 
its purpose. In upholding the teacher, the court said: 


If the effect of acts done out of the schoolroom while the pupils are return- 
ing to their homes, and before parental control is resumed, reach within the 
schoolroom, and are detrimental to good order and the best interests of the 
school, no good reason is perceived why such acts may not be forbidden, and 
punishment inflicted on those who commit them. 


Other courts have upheld teachers in punishing pupils for acts 
committed even though the pupils have first returned home**—or with- 
out particular concern about whether they have first returned home,** 
if the acts are detrimental to the school. Thus in the Hutton case, a 
nine-year-old boy was whipped at school for fighting which occurred off 
the school premises and outside of school hours. In upholding the 
"47 Deskins ©. Gose (1885), 85 Mo. 485, 20 Cent. Law J. 418, 55 Am. Rep. 387. 

«8 Lander v. Seaver (1859), 32 Vt. 114, Am. Dec. 156; Hutton ©. State (1887), 23 Tex. 
App. 386, 5 S.W. 122, 59 Am. Rep. 776; O'Rourke v. Walker (1925), 102 Conn. 130, 128 A. 


*® Burdick v. Babcock (1871), 31 Iowa 562; Cleary v. Booth (Eng., 1893), 1 Q.B. 465. 
5° Hutton v. State (1887), 23 Tex. App. 386, 5 S.W. 122, 59 Am. Rep. 776. 
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teacher, the court observed: “That the punishment was inflicted for 
an infraction of a rule of the school, which infraction was committed 
away from the school house, and not during school hours, did not de- 
prive the teacher of the legal right to punish his pupil for such infrac- 
tion.” In the O'Rourke case,®' the punishment consisted of striking a 
boy on each hand with a flat stick about two feet long and a half-inch 
thick—because he had been “abusing and terrorizing” two small girls on 
their way home from school. The terrorizing occurred after the boy had 
reached his home, but before the girls had reached theirs. In upholding 
the teacher, the court said the main point is “not the time or place of the 
offense, but its effect upon the morale and efficiency of the school, 
whether it in fact is detrimental to its good order, and to the welfare of 
the pupils therein.” In regard to “immunity” from punishment by the 
teacher because the boy reached home before committing the offense, 
the court added: 


Supposing that some strong-armed juvenile bully attending school lived 
upon the next block and sought for a brief moment the asylum of his home, 
and thence sallied forth and beat, abused, and terrorized his fellow pupils 
as they passed by returning home; then by the claim urged by plaintiff, he 
would be immune from punishment by the school authorities, while if he 
began his assaults before he had passed within the bounds of his own front 
yard he would be liable to proper punishment for any harm done. Now the 
harm done to the morale of the school is the same. The injured and frightened 


pupils are dismayed and discouraged in going to and coming from the school, 
and demoralized while in attendance. 


Appropriate action, reasoned the court, could not be left to parents and 
public authorities. 


In the Lander case,®? a pupil was whipped at school for making a 
derogatory remark about the teacher, in the presence of fellow pupils, 
after the pupil had returned to his home following the school day. The 
teacher's action was upheld.** 


5! O'Rourke ©. Walker (1925), 102 Conn. 130, 128 A. 25, 41 A.L.R. 1308. 

5? Lander vo. Seaver (1859), 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156. 

** Pupils have of course experienced corporal punishment at school for truancy, which does 
not take place on school premises. They have also been suspended or expelled from school, 
and punished in other ways which do not involve corporal punishment, for immoral and other 
acts committed away from school. The following cases deal with aspects of control over pupil 
behavior, when the pupil is away from school, which are broader then those treated in the 
text. State vo. Randall (1899), 79 Mo. App. 226; King wv. Jefferson City School Board (1880), 
71 Mo. 628, 39 Am. Rep. 499; Sherman v. Inhabitants of Charlestown (1851), 8 Cush. ( Mass.) 
160; State v. District Board of School District No. 1 (1908), 135 Wis. 619, 116 N.W. 232, 16 
L.R.A. (N.S.) 730, 128 Am. St. Rep. 1050; Wayland o. Hughes (1906), 43 Wash. 441, 86 P. 
642, 7 L.R.A. (N.S.) 352; Kinzer vo. Independent School District (1906), 129 Iowa 441, 105 
N.W. 686, 3 L.R.A. (N.S.) 496, 6 Ann. Cas. 996; Jones ». Cody (1902), 132 Mich. 13, 92 
N.W. 495, 62 L.R.A. 160; Donnelley v. Territory (1898), 5 Ariz. 291, 52 Pac. 368; Tanton ov. 
McKenney (1924), 226 Mich. 245, 197 N.W. 510, 33 A.L.R. 1175; Douglas ov. Campbell 
(1909), 89 Ark. 254, 116 S.W. 211, 20 L.R.A. (N.S.) 205; Murphy oe. Independent School 
District (1870), 30 Iowa 429; Kenney ov. Gurley (1923), 208 Ala. 623, 95 So. 34, 26 A.L.R. 
813; Magnum v. Keith (1918), 147 Ga. 603, 95 S.E. 1; Dritt v. Snodgrass (1877), 66 Mo. 286, 
27 Am. Rep. 343; Guethler v. Altman (1901), 26 Ind. App. 587, 60 N.E. 355, 84 Am. St. Rep. 
313; State wv. Osborne (1887), 24 Mo. App. 309, (1888) 32 Mo. App. 536; Gott o. Berea 
College (1913), 156 Ky. 376, 161 S.W. 204, 51 L.R.A. (N.S.) 17. 
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8. Wuo May ApMINISTER PUNISHMENT 


Legislation and court rulings on teacher-pupil relationships com- 
monly refer to teachers as having the same relationship to pupils con- 
cerning school situations as parents have concerning non-school situations 
—of standing in loco parentis. Case material reviewed up to this point 
has presented no direct attack upon the right of the person administer- 
ing punishment to do so, although it was noted that a Connecticut 
principal** knew nothing of what had already transpired at the time 
he came by a third-grade classroom and “took over” a punishment re- 
sponsibility. Also, a de facto rather than a de jure teacher was involved 
in the Kidder case,®* de facto because at the time of the punishing inci- 
dent he had not been legally certificated to teach, but this seemed 
unimportant so far as legality of the punishment administered was 
concerned. 

In a Pennsylvania case,** punishment was administered by a teacher 
other than the classroom teacher of the child concerned. On the play- 
ground a child made vile statements to a fourth-grade teacher—within 
the hearing of other children. She slapped him, and sent him to his 
room. He admitted making the statements mentioned. The statute gave 
the teacher “the same authority as to conduct and behavior over the 
pupils attending his school, during the time they are in attendance, 
including the time required in going to and from their homes” as parents 
may exercise in other situations. The court upheld the teacher. 

The right of a city superintendent to administer punishment was a 
matter of controversy in the Prendergast case.*? The superintendent 
contended that a teacher-pupil relationship existed between him and the 
student. In rejecting this contention, the court pointed out that his 
relationships to the pupils were not direct, but indirect—through the 
teachers. His most direct relationships were in investigating complaints 
which pupils made, in transferring them from one school to another for 
specified purposes, and in suspending them—subject to board action. The 
court said: “The duty to maintain order and discipline in the schools 
was devolved upon the teachers, not on him.” The teacher whom the 
law authorized to chastise pupils, added the court, “is one who for the 
time being is in loco parentis to the pupil; who, by reason of his fre- 
quent and close association with the pupil, has an opportunity to know 
about the traits which distinguish him from other pupils; and who there- 
fore, can reasonably be expected to more intelligently judge the pupil’s 
conduct than he otherwise could and more justly measure the punish- 
ment he deserves, if any.” When it was contended that it was cus- 
tomary for the superintendent to chastise pupils in schools under his 


Se Sitetin. Williamson (1944), 130 Conn. 575, 36 A. 2d. 377. 

58 Kidder v. Chellis (1879), 59 N.H. 473. 

5* Appeal of School District of Borough of Old Forge (1941), 43 D. and C. 167, 43 Lack. 
Jr. 187. 

57 Prendergast ©. Masterson (Tex., 1917) 196 S.W. 246, rehearing denied. 
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supervision, and that in the case at bar the superintendent had the 
authority to do so by right of custom, the court responded that if there 
was such a custom it violated established principles of civil law. 


9. AsSAULT BY PuPILS OR PARENTS ON TEACHERS 


In Metcalf v. State,** evidence indicated that a pupil had threatened 
a teacher with a pistol which he had brought to school, and in the 
Stephens case** a pupil made threats with an open knife. In neither of 
these cases did the teacher suffer physical harm, due perhaps to his own 
ingenuity. Both of these cases have been reviewed. 


In some instances the efforts of teachers to discipline pupils have re- 
resulted in serious injury or death of the teacher. In the Bolding case,* 
for example, dispute grew out of the failure and refusal of a 13-year-old 
boy to do homework in arithmetic. All members of the class excepting 
Bolding did the work. Additional homework was given for the next day, 
and the teacher told Bolding that, if he did not have the work, he would 
be whipped. The following day Bolding did not have the work, but 
said he would do it during school hours if the teacher would let him. 
The teacher reminded him that the work was to be done at night or at 
home, and sent another boy out to get a switch. When the boy re- 
turned, the teacher asked to borrow a knife to trim off the knots. Bolding 
handed the teacher a knife. The next day was Thanksgiving, a holiday, 
and the teacher told Bolding it would be all right if he would promise 
to bring in the homework on Friday. Bolding said he would not do it. 
The teacher told him to stand up; then struck him one lick with the 
switch. Bolding pulled from the waistband of his pants an old butcher 
knife—which had been ground to about % inch wide and 5 or 6 inches 
long, with a sharp point. The teacher grabbed Bolding around the 
arms, intending to take the knife away from him, but initially failed— 
and got cut on the lip, and stabbed under the left shoulder blade. When 
the teacher finally got the knife away, Bolding ran out the door. The 
teacher attempted to follow, but fell before reaching the door. He got up 
and made a second attempt, but fell again. Bolding told him that if he 
tried to whip him (Bolding), he (teacher) would get hurt worse than 
he had been. Evidence indicated that on the previous Monday, when 
on an errand with another boy to fetch a bucket of water, Bolding took 
the butcher knife out of his boot and put it in the waistband of his 
pants. The court found Bolding guilty of assault with intent to murder. 

In 1916, a 17-year-old Texas boy*' was tried on a murder charge for 
killing his teacher at school. The Wilson boy had turned in a composition 
written partly in his own handwriting and partly in that of a young lady. 
The teacher, Mr. Wright, criticized the paper, said he would give it no 
 & Metcalf ©. State (1886), 21 Tex. App. 174, 17 S.W. 142. 

®* Stephens ©. Humphrey (1920), 145 Ark. 172, 224 S.W. 442. 


*° Bolding o. State (1887), 23 Tex. App. 172, 4 S.W. 579. 
*! Wilson o. State (1916), 80 Tex. Cr. App. 442, 190, S.W. 155. 
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grade, but would talk to Wilson’s parents about it. Wilson spoke up 
“That he could report—he did not guess anybody cared.” Wright re- 
marked: “Don’t you get too smart or sassy back there,” and started to- 
ward Wilson's seat. When Wright got within 10-12 steps of Wilson, the 
latter arose from his seat, drew a pistol on Wright and told him not to 
come any nearer. Wright did not stop, and Wilson shot him. Wright 
then took hold of Wilson, and a second shot was fired. Wilson testified 
that Wright had told third persons, several days before the homicide, 
that he intended to beat Wilson up “so his parents would not know him,” 
and Wilson thought Wright expected to carry out that threat on the 
day concerned. The absence of any witness to confirm this testimony 
was a major point in the opinion. As Wright moved toward Wilson, he 
carried no switch or other usual instrument for punishing pupils. The 
court said: “In this case there is no evidence that the teacher intended 
to administer the punishment in any other way than with his fists,” and 
that “a teacher is not authorized to use his fist in administering corporal 
punishment, even though the pupil so conducts himself as to be in need 
of and require discipline.” 

In a more recent Texas case,®* the teacher’s death resulted from 
knife wounds suffered as he was trying to discipline a 14-year-old boy. 
The court regarded it permissible to take the boy off the school grounds 
to the edge of a small woods to punish him. During the punishment, 


the boy stabbed the teacher with a pocketknife. After one stab, the 
teacher made further effort at punishment, and the boy hit him on the 
head with a rock. The court reasoned that if the punishment was 
immoderate, or motivated by revenge or malice, the teacher's right to 
—_ as discipline no longer existed and the boy had a r ight to self- 


efense. The court observed that a ketknife is not a deadly weapon 
per se, and the use of it must be judged by the intention of the boy at 
the time of the event—whether he actually intended to kill the teacher, 
or only intended to avoid a serious thrashing and used the knife to 
relieve himself of the latter situation. At one point the court said: 
“If he believed that the deceased took him out there not to chastise him 
as a student for violation of the rules of the school, but out of revenge 
or to inflict unnecessary and immoderate punishment upon him in a cruel 
way, then appellant’s (boy’s) right of self-defense did inure.” If the 
weapon was not deadly, or if a non-deadly weapon is not used in some 
liar and deadly way, reasoned the court, “the law excludes the idea 
that he did intend to kill.” Because of insufficient evidence and error in 
charging the jury, a new trial was ordered. However, two points seem 
to emerge: (1) a teacher may go beyond the schoolhouse or school 
grounds to punish a pupil, (2) a pupil may defend himself against ex- 
cessive, malicious, or revengeful punishment. 


** Dill v. State (1920), 87 Tex. Cr. Rep. 49, 219 S.W. 481. 
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Fourteen-year-old Reuben®* was whipped for swearing at school- 
mates and ‘calling them vile names. After the whipping, Reuben’s 
request to go to the closet was granted. The teacher, Mr. Cook, then 
saw another boy enroute to the closet, whom he thought had been 
having trouble with Reuben. Cook went out to the closet and, as he 
approached it, the boys were discussing the whipping. Reuben said 
“the damned s-- of a b---- whipped him.” Thereupon Cook took 
Reuben back to the schoolhouse and whipped him again. That evening 
Cook came to the postoffice for his mail. As he was waiting outside the 
postoffice for the mail train to arrive, an older brother and Reuben’s 
father came along. They first greeted Cook in a friendly way, then 
without warning they attacked him. The two attackers had some kind 
of metal substances or weapons in their hands. Cook tried to pull loose 
from them and get into the postoffice. He suffered severe head wounds 
during the fight, and was dazed and confined to bed for several days. 
He resumed school duties at the end of ten or twelve days. The court 
pointed to the right of a teacher to discipline pupils by reasonable and 
moderate personal chastisement, then added: “If he goes beyond this, 
and punishes the pupil in a cruel or inhuman manner, and the parent, 
being incited thereto by such punishment, should assault and beat the 
teacher, such cruel punishment, while not justifying the assault, may be 
shown in evidence in mitigation of exemplary damages.” The total 
amount of damages was $2400—$1800 actual damage suffered by Cook, 
and $600 exemplary or punitive damages. 


10. Soctat PHmosopHy AND CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT 


Earlier reference was made to a change during recent decades, in 
the place of corporal punishment in our schools and in American society 
generally. The decisions reviewed in foregoing pages indicate con- 
siderable variation in the philosophy of judges concerning the place 
of such punishment in rearing and educating children. There is also 
variation among educators, regarding the methods of discipline which 
teachers should employ. Because of their pertinence for current philos- 
ophy on school discipline, the comments of Judge Stuart of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana,™ set forth over a century ago, are quoted at some 
length. The case related to excessive and cruel punishment administered 
by a teacher. 

The law still tolerates corporal punishment in the schoolroom. The authori- 
ties are all that way, and the legislature has not thought proper to interfere. 
The public seem to cling to the despotism in the government of schools which 
has been discarded everywhere else. Whether such training be congenial 
to our institutions and favorable to the full development of the future man, is 
worthy of serious consideration though not for us to discuss. 


*8 Cook v. Neely (1910), 143 Mo. App. 632, 128 S.W. 233. 
** Cooper ©. McJunkin (1853), 4 Ind. (Porter) 290. 
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In one respect the tendency of the rod is so evidently evil that it might, 
perhaps, be arrested on the ground of public policy. The practice has an 
inherent proneness to abuse. The very act of whipping engenders passion, 
and very generally leads to excess. Where one or two stripes only were at first 
intended, several usually follow, each increasing in vigor as the act of striking 
inflames the passions. This is a matter of daily observation and experience. 
Hence the spirit of the law is, and the leaning of the court should be, to dis- 
continuance of a practice which tends to excite human passion to heated and 
excessive action, ending in abuse and breaches of the peace. . . . 

Were it within the province of these discussions, how many other objec- 
tions to the rod, based upon its injurious moral influence on both teacher and 
pupil, might be safely assumed. 

One thing seems obvious. The very act of resorting to the rod demonstrates 
the incapacity of the teacher for one of the most important parts of his voca- 
tion; namely, school government. For such a teacher the nurseries of the 
republic are not the proper element. They are above him. His true position 
will readily suggest itself. 

It can hardly be doubted but that public opinion will, in time, strike the 
ferrule from the hand of the teacher, leaving him as the true basis of govern- 
ment, only the sources of his intellect and heart. Such is the only policy 
worthy of the state, and of her otherwise enlightened and liberal institutions. 
It is the policy of progress. The husband can no longer moderately chastise 
his wife; nor, according to the more recent authorities, the master his servant 
or apprentice. Even the —s cruelties of the naval service have been 
arrested. Why the person of the schoolboy, “with his shining morning face,” 
should be less sacred in the eye of the law than that of the apprentice or the 
sailor, is not easily explained. It is regretted that such are the authorities— 
still courts are bound by them. All that can be done, without the aid of 
legislation, is to hold every case strictly within the rule; and, if the correction 
be in anger, or in any other respect immoderately or improperly administered, 
to hold the unworthy perpetrator guilty of assault and battery. 





The Role of the Principal in Discipline 


ROBERT J. CHAMBERLAIN 


= considering the effective role of the principal in dealing 
with the discipline problems of a school, it is necessary to digress long 
enough to look at some of the techniques which the classroom teacher 
may very well find useful. Even prior to this investigation, let us con- 
sider some of the specifics which are encompassed by the word dis- 
cipline. Herein we find truth, promptness, kindness, protection of 
smaller people, helpfulness toward older people, respect for property, 
respect for privacy, and respect for personality. 


CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES 


Too often we look at a discipline case as being the immediate action 
of an incorrigible student. On occasion this may be true, but generally 
it is not so. Rather, we need to look upon discipline as a long-range 
teaching situation, even as we consider the teaching of English or arith- 


metic over a period of several years. The intricate involvements of good 
discipline are learned by trial-and-error, through persistent and con- 
scientious teaching, even as good sentence structure and correct spell- 
ing come about after several years of training. Thus the class teacher 
needs to develop a philosophy of tending to help the students with 
personal problems, rather than letting frustration ride rampant because 
all matters of discipline cannot be immediately eradicated. Funda- 
mentally, as good future American citizens, students need to learn that 
whatever they do in life and wherever they do it, they will always have 
a boss. Where could there be a better place to learn this than in the 
classroom. In fact, as teachers, we would be derelict in our duties not to 
teach this basic tenet. Considering this, then, we must look upon the 
teacher as the boss in the classroom. How can this fact be disseminated 
without saying as much in words? 

1. The first day of school is tremendously important. This is the 
time when students enter the classroom with a “let's see” attitude. 
Teachers should be quick to capitalize on this occasion, particularly by 
being well prepared, mentally alert, and by displaying an air of genial 
authority. The old adage that first impressions are lasting ought to be 
carefully observed. 


‘Robert J. Chamberlain is Principal of the Pattengill Junior High School, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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2. Students eventually respect most those teachers who demand 
respect and discipline. I remember very well recently interviewing 
some of our former students who were completing their first year of 
college work. In questioning them as to which high-school teachers 
contributed most to their training, the answers were almost unanimously 
the ones who enjoyed the reputation in school of being “hard.” As 
teachers, we need to consider most the type of discipline which will be 
best for the students in the long run, not what will make the students 
like the teacher most now. 

3. I am convinced that students have a keen sense of fair play. 
Certainly this virtue strikes at the very heart of all of us, and we 
may easily over-look this matter in too-quickly dealing with a discipline 
situation. A moment's hesitation, or even better, deferring action for a 
few hours or until the next day may avoid the irreparable harm caused by 
an inadequate decision wherein the elements of fair play have been 
violated. 

4. Good judgment dictates that a teacher should not make threats to 
students that he cannot carry out. This may very well be another case 
of the teacher's issuing an ultimatum at the pitch of a discipline situation. 
In making a threat and failing to carry it out when the occasion demands 
it is to lose prestige and command of an entire class, not only with the 
student involved. It is well not to be too specific in saying what will 
happen if so and so occurs. 

5. If we are to teach discipline and good order, we must first set 
the examples. One technique of producing this effect is to maintain 
excellence in the physical appearance of the classroom. Such things as 
paper on the floor, ill-kept bulletin boards, and disarranged shelves 
suggest a lack of good order to students entering the room. It is only 
reasonable then that they should assume that the teacher will be equally 
careless in matters of discipline. The pace is set before the tardy bell 
rings. We have only to think momentarily of how quickly we form 
opinions of people by their manner of dress and initial appearance. 
Students react similarly to the physical appearance of the classroom. 

6. How often teachers have gone on a campaign against a particular 
rule infraction, only to let it drop for perhaps a week or so and then 
wonder why the irregularity re-occurred. Again, the necessity for con- 
sistency. Whatever minimum standards are set, they should be main- 
tained. It is well at this point again to emphasize that we should not 
undertake to correct more irregularities than time and good judgment 
permit. It is important that students do not build up the idea that the 
discipline which is being exacted today will be forgotten tomorrow. 

7. Frequently, occasions occur in the classroom when the teacher's 
immediate reaction is to dismiss the student from the room. This is a 
dangerous practice. Whenever this is done, the teacher loses a certain 
measure of her prestige and future effectiveness. She is in effect saying 
to the class, here is a situation I cannot handle, and as such, admits 
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defeat. Such action is tantamount to chalking up a win for one or 
several students. The psychological effect becomes increasingly worse 
with each repeated performance. We realize, of course, that the time 
comes occasionally when immediate dismissal is imperative. In such 
an event, the student’s eventual return to class ought to be a meek, 
humble, and not-easily-forgotten experience. 

8. Finally, I would urge that not too great a fear of the principal's 
office be built up in the minds of the students. The principal should be 
looked upon by the student body as a friend and confidant to an even 
greater degree than he is recognized as a distant and evil monster. Good 
judgment by teachers in their references to the principal's office play an 
important part in this mental characterization. 


THE PRINCIPAL 


We come now more specifically to the point of what the principal 
can do to insure the best possible discipline practices in the school. We 
are considering here not only the principal himself, but also the assistant 
principal or any other officer of the school who is charged with the 
responsibility of discipline. The need for constant vigilence is a para- 
mount factor. The principal must be the pace setter. Just as students 
respect the exacting teacher, so do teachers recognize this quality in the 
principal. Discipline must be a co-operative effort on the part of 
faculty and administration. We might list these points in some detail. 

1. It is the professional obligation of the principal to back the teacher 
in his decisions, and thus maintain the respect and prestige of the class- 
room teacher. In order that the principal can do this, the teacher must 
be careful not to say or do things that do not lend themselves to 
administrative backing. Such things as striking a student, threats of 
violence or expulsion, or destroying a student's work are difficult for 
the principal to enforce when the issue is brought to the office. These 
situations become embarrassing for the principal to unravel however 
desirous he may be of doing so. Preventive measures such as a faculty 
directive or discussion session should eliminate the occurrence of the 
aforementioned problem. The teacher is dependent upon the principal 
to give continuity and backing to his efforts to enforce discipline. Co- 
operation at this point will convey the notion to the teacher that he and 
the principal are playing on the same team. 

2. It is imperative that, when a student is remanded to the office, 
he be given an opportunity to tell his story to a seemingly impartial 
and sympathetic audience. A decision, however, based upon the stu- 
dent’s version will generally prove to be an unwise one. Frequently, 
upon this first listening one might easily wonder why a student was dis- 
missed upon so slight a provocation. As soon as possibie the principal 
should confer with the teacher, at which time it will usually be found 
that the incident in question was only the culmination of a series of 
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prior acts of misconduct. Armed with this new evidence, the principal 
is then in a favorable position to pursue the situation with the student 
on a basis of “let’s talk about everything that has happened in class.” 


3. A situation similar in nature to the previous discussion is one in 
which a parent telephones the principal to relate a discipline situation as 
told to him by his youngster. Here again, unless one is wary of the 
impending proceedings, he may question the action taken by the 
teacher. The principal must immediately remind himself that a de- 
fensive action is being presented for which there must have been a 
justifiable cause. The purpose of such a call by the parent is to form 
a commitment by the principal that the teacher acted unwisely and 
without adequate cause. If such an implication is given by the principal, 
he will have literally “pulled the rug from under one of his staff mem- 
bers” without hearing the teacher's story first. At this point, the principal 
must be a very good listener, as the parent will only be satisfied by 
having his say. The only wise answer will be a promise to confer with 
the teacher as soon as possible and call him back shortly. Not only 
should the principal get the facts on the immediate situation, but also 
investigate all previous acts of misconduct as long as the student has 
been in school, together with his grades in relation to his academic 
ability and his attendance and tardiness record. These facts may come 
in handy to strengthen the school’s point of view. 


4. In order that adequate records are available for cases such as 
the one just mentioned, it is necessary that a system of referrals and 
filing be maintained in one central office. Merely to inform a parent 
that his son has been a discipline problem for a long time and suspension 
may be likely is not enough. He may then counter by asking for specific 
instances. If the principal can pull out an index card or file folder and 
recite exact instances of misconduct, the teacher involved, and the date 
of the offense, the parent can do nothing but respect the integrity and 
efficiency of the school. The parent will usually go over to the side of 
the school at this point and promise co-operation. To bring the parent 
along, the principal should assure the parent that he has the best 
interest of the student at heart and by a co-operative effort probably a 
solution can be worked out that will be for the best interest of the boy. 
This, the parent will understand. A technique which is probably not 
used enough is that of calling the parent in for an interview. By doing 
so he sees that the principal is not the ogre that the student has described 
him to be. 


5. Occasionally a teacher who has dismissed a student in utter 
desperation and disgust is surprised to find that the trip to the office 
did not result in the loss of a limb and, therefore, the principal did 
nothing about it. It must be remembered that when a teacher does 
send a student out for discipline action, he inherently expects something 
to happen. The principal has an obligation to let the teacher know 
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what action was taken. Physical. action being out of the picture, we need 
to look at more civil types of reprimand. If this is a repeated case, it 
might be well to send the youngster home and request he return with 
his parent. When mother or father are asked to come to school, some- 
thing is likely to happen. By having one or both parents present, 
together with the offender, the elements of pride and shame can be 
brought into play. It may be pointed out to the student that the only 
thing that parents live for is to see their children grow up and be the 
type of person in whom they may take pride. The student may be ques- 
tioned as to just what things he has done while being in the school of 
which he can be proud. (With such a student, he usually finds it hard to 
name one.) The point may be pursued of listing the blessings which this 
student has, such as good health, parents, a free country, the economic 
necessities as contrasted with others within the building who are strug- 
gling against the odds of a broken home, incurable disease, a crippled 
body, etc. This line of reasoning almost always forces a feeling of shame 
not only upon the student, but also with the parents. 


6. Certainly various buildings place some emphasis on different items 
of conduct such as gum chewing, types of haircuts, belts in trousers, 
punctuality, etc. In order for a school to be successful in the pursuit 
of one or all of such items, there must be uniformity of action by all 
teachers. A violation of any of the stated regulations should be picked 
up by any teacher in any part of the building. By having everyone work 


on these things, the burden does not fall upon a few. Also, by a lack of 
uniformity of enforcement, certain teachers may take a “what's the use” 
attitude in feeling that they are fighting the battle alone. It becomes the 
responsibility of the principal constantly to remind teachers of their 
obligation to be alert for offenders, and to impress upon them that, by 
everyone working, the job is made easier for all. 


7. All of the foregoing items could be placed under the caption of 
citizenship. This is a job for everyone in the building all of the time. 
A school is known for the type of discipline it exacts and the citizen- 
ship it stresses. The time to get discipline is before it is violated, and 
nothing takes the place of constant hammering. This may take the 
form of awards, citations, assembly programs, public address announce- 
ments, and other novel recognition activities. The rewards of stress 
on good citizenship are numerous; to overlook this quality breeds dis- 
cipline problems. 





Suggestions for New Teachers 
in Handling the “Late Problem” 


GLEN FOWLER OVARD 


Bi THE process of supervising new teachers, a principal is often asked, 
“What can I do about students coming late to class?” Although a minor 
problem in terms of the total school day, student lateness is a major 
problem to teachers without experience. Providing acceptable methods 
for handling this problem, like other supervision problems, is often made 
difficult due to the teacher’s personality and the nature of the teacher's 
assignment. The problem is further accentuated if the school has no 
policy in this regards. 

In order to gain ideas to supplement my own, I encouraged the 
experienced faculty members to offer their suggestions. The suggestions 
wvhich follow were duplicated and placed in each teacher’s handbook. 
(No attempt was made to avoid repetition; in fact, repetition indicated 
a possible degree of strength and effectiveness of the suggestion.) Sug- 
gestion number one was made by the administration, and, in part, 
explains the operating policy of the school. The other suggestions are 
those of experienced teachers. 

1. Teachers holding students for consultation, teacher work, intra- 
murals, or other teacher approved activity shall provide the next 
class instructor with an excuse for the student. 

When a student has three unexcused tardy marks in a given class, 
the teacher should lower the mark one grade unless this is waived 
by the teacher for special guidance purpose. 

Continued excessive tardiness shall be reported to the committee 
on attendance. 

Teachers should not ask students to perform errands for them unless 
it is an emergency. A proper pass should be given the student 
if such emergency arises. 

Teachers should not excuse students to go to their lockers for 
books and supplies. It is better to be near the door when the 
student enters and send him to his locker before class starts. 

. If teachers stand by their doors prior to bell time and close the 

door as the bell rings, students will realize that all teachers are 
starting classes at once. 


Glen Fowler Ovard is Assistant Professor of Education, College of Education, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 
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3. Start classes immediately when the bell rings. Don’t answer individ- 
ual questions until the whole class is under control and work com- 
menced. If you give your attention to one person, the others are 
waiting; so they see no reason to be on time. 

Assume always that arriving on time is necessary. Students need to 
know that you really believe it. 

Activity which would be a handicap to the student if missed should 
be planned frequently for the beginning of the class. 

Students should never be excused or sent from class for any reason 
without a note or hall pass. The administration and any teacher 
should escort these students back to class. Written excuses should 
be in ink so that they can't be used in the future by the student. 
Teachers should collect passes when student has returned to class. 
No class should be dismissed before bell time. 

We fine the students five cents for being late. Money is turned into 
FFA treasury for refreshments at meetings. 

It has seemed to help me, when I was teaching classes, to be in the 
classroom on time (a revolutionary idea in itself), close the door at 
the sound of the second bell, and record anyone who came after the 
door was closed as being tardy. This tardiness should be re- 
corded and have an effect on the grade of the individual. In addi- 
tion to subject matter, it seems to me that the schools should be 
teaching reliability, responsibility, promptness among other things 
(by precept, at least, if not by example). If these things are not 
learned, it should be indicated in the grade. 

I have never had a great deal of trouble with students coming 
late. I'm sure this is because I have emphasized the importance 
of being on time and have expected it of every student. I expect 
that any student who comes late should explain to me why he is 
late. (a) Students should understand that they are out of order and 
disturbing to the class when they are tardy. (b) It is my policy to 
begin roll call immediately as the bell stops ringing. (c) Tardiness 
is one of the items in my social growth grading system. Students 
who are not in their seats and ready to call roll when the bell 
stops ringing are penalized. 

Have students write their names on the board when they enter 
the room late. No one is forgotten and complete record may be 
kept. 

The minute the second bell rings, my class begins. In the library, 
everyone begins to study or read as I call the roll silently. When 
students are late, I remind them that it is just as important to come 
to the library on time as to any other class. No magic formula— 
but, if they are late, I hear their excuse and urge them not to be 
late again. 
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I have tried just about everything in the book during the years I 
have taught typing. I have found the following procedure to be 
most effective: Students are not permitted to enter the room after 
the bell has rung without explaining to me while the class waits 
sometimes for that explanation. I think the most important thing 
is to start something the minute the bell rings and, if a teacher ex- 
pects students to be in their seats and ready for work, they know 
they have to be there and they will be. Extra assignments for every 
tardiness over a given number works in some cases, but that penal- 
izes the teacher. At least, I found that to be true because I never 
require anything to be handed in that I do not examine. I have used 
this effectively in some cases. The student had to type in the morn- 
ing and after school to get all his work in for credit. There is no 
way, in my way of thinking, for a teacher to handle students in 
this problem or in any other, unless he is consistent in whatever 
policy he establishes. Firmness is necessary, but with that there 
must be an understanding attitude, too. I don’t know whether 
people just have this or whether it can be cultivated. 

I think starting my classes immediately reduces lateness to class. 
Busy students require very little discipline. If they know im- 
portant information will be given at the first of the period which 
will affect their marks, they'll be on time. 





A Review of Discipline 


HERMAN J. BOWMAN 


Tee topic of discipline frequently becomes a focal point of formal 
or informal discussion among groups of educators wherever and when- 
ever they meet. Not frequently is the remark made that, “X school is a 
well- -disciplined school” or “Mr. Z is a poor disciplinarian.” Just what 
each person means when the term “discipline” is used is not always 
clear. The writer suspects that a probing question asked of people to 
define the term when using it would elicit a wide variety of responses. 

The purpose of this review is to acquaint the reader with current 
reports concerning discipline as it may be of use to educators. An at- 
tempt has been made to survey the research and other writings that 
have been reported in the literature during the past few years. Par- 
ticular attention will be given to exploring a concept of discipline, 
types and causes of behavior problems, and some current school prac- 
tices. 

A Concept or DISCIPLINE 


The dictionary describes discipline as punishment, enforced obedience, 
training, and instruction. Each of these meanings connotes widely 
divergent concepts of discipline. Olivia (17) attempts to arrive at a 
suitable concept by searching the literature to see how the term is 
used. He found the term defined in the following ways: 


1. Discipline is the creation and preservation of conditions essential to 
work, 

2. Discipline is preparation for adult citizenship with assumption of 
responsibilities as well as duties. 

3. Discipline is self-control. 

4. Discipline is intelligent obedience. 

5. Discipline is a fundamentally re-educative process in which an individ- 
ual is brought to change his attitude by a process of viewing himself as others 
see him. 

6. Discipline is the thwarting of impulses and short-run purposes for the 
sake of long-run purposes. 

7. Discipline really means training and learning acceptable behavior. 

8. Discipline is a necessary resistraint on behavior for some specific good 
purpose, good for the individual disciplined and good for the social group 
of which he is a part. 


Herman J. Bowman is Assistant Principal of the Amherst Central Junior High 
School, 55 Kings Highway, Snyder 21, New York. 
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9. Discipline is still widely thought of as the amount of control that 
the teacher has of her group, or as 

10. Her method of achieving and maintaining control over the group. 

11. Discipline in a democracy means organization of one’s impulses for 
the attainment of certain goals delineated by the philosophy of democracy. 

Discipline is punishment. 

Discipline is enforced obedience. 

Discipline is training. 

Discipline is instruction. 

Discipline is education. 

Discipline is drill. 

Discipline is subjection to rule and control. 

Discipline is correction, training through suffering. 

Discipline is control and direction of energy that produces behavior. 

Discipline is the name of the procedure by which we keep character 
qualities in mind and adopt methods to bring them about. 

22. Discipline is group leadership. 

23. Discipline is no longer a matter of punishment for breaking the 
rules, but the better adjustment of the student to society. 

24. Discipline, then, is the device used to hold pupils to purposes which are 
not theirs, with which they do not agree, and which they imperfectly under- 
stand. 

25. Discipline is obedience to the whole of which one is a part. 


These definitions were presented to a class of advanced students of 
educational administration at the University of Buffalo and each was 
asked to respond as follows: (a) totally acceptable, (b) major agree- 
ment, (c) minor agreement, (d) totally non-acceptable. (Results are 
given in the following table.) In no case is there unanimous agreement 
on any single definition. It seems that a wholly acceptable concept 
of discipline is difficult to achieve and, when chosen as a topic for con- 


sideration, should first be defined. 
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Olivia (17) arrives at a concept of discipline by conceptualizing the 
term “democracy’ and by seeking scientific findings in the areas of 
sociology and psychology. He states that the kind of discipline to work 
toward in a democracy is self-discipline. It begins in the earliest 
years with external authority imposed by parents and teachers and is 
gradually relaxed as the child finishes secondary education. It (dis- 
cipline) becomes a matter of social growth and cooperation taught in 
the democratic atmosphere of the classroom. He states further that 
discipline should be viewed as reformative and preventative and not 
punitive—it is a goal by itself and not merely a means to an end. 

This concept is accepted by many other educators. Kamm (11), in 
discussing the college curriculum, states that discipline is an educational 
process—that the educational process purposes to prevent conditions 
that cause delinquent behavior. 

Gregory (8), in an address before a group of secondary-school prin- 
cipals, defined discipline as “teaching and learning acceptable behavior.” 
Though he recognizes there are always an unfortunate few individuals 
whose misbehavior is serious enough to warrant immediate corrective 
measures, the general emphasis in schools, he believes, should be on 
“the prevention of misconduct and the development of self-discipline.” 

Ott (18), in a study of a class of maladjusted delinquent adolescents, 
defines the teacher's task as follows:—“to provide well-informed, intelli- 
gent, and professional guidance in the accepted curricular and co-cur- 
ricular fields of learning.” He found that, when the teacher fails to 
perform in this role and assumes the role of parent figure or social 
worker policeman (i.e., emphasas on the punitive), delinquent behavior 
increases and the teacher's effectiveness is reduced. 

Not all schools, however, conceive of discipline as reformative and 
preventive. NEA (15) research reports some schools continue to per- 
ceive discipline as restrictive and negative. Pupil control is main- 
tained largely by rules and regulations governing pupils’ behavior 
accompanied by penalties for violations. Penalties most commonly im- 
posed are detention, withdrawal of privileges, reprimand, suspension, 
imposing special tasks, expulsion, and corporal punishment. 

In summary, the sociological and psychological concepts favor the 
view that discipline is a learning process whereby the individual 
progressively learns to develop habits of self-control and recognizes his 
own responsibilities to society. Though prevention is the main criterion, 
corrective action is employed as needed, but is accompanied by remedial 
conditions to prevent continued misbehavior. 


Types OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
Teachers and administrators face an extensive array of behavior 
problems ranging from chewing gum to physical violence against 
teachers. The challenge presented to educators is stimulating, to say 
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the least, to the most imaginative minds! Some of the findings re- 
lating to the scope and incidence of behavior problems follow. 


An NEA Research report (16) revealed through a questionnaire re- 
ported for 4,270 teachers that the extent of misbehavior in schools was 
believed not nearly as bad as mass communication devices would seem 
to indicate. Of the teachers responding to the questionnaire, 29.2 per 
cent reported having no trouble-makers in class, 35 per cent said less 
than one per cent and 22.8 per cent said one to four per cent. Regarding 
types of behavior problems occurring more frequently today than ten 
years ago, the following order was found: 


Impertinence and discourtesy to teachers 
Failure to do homework and other assignments 
Destruction of school property 
Drinking intoxicants 
Using profane or obscene language 
Stealing (money, car, etc.) 
Sex offenses 
Truancy 
Cheating on homework 

. Gang fighting 

. Cheating on tests 

. Lying of a serious type 

. Using narcotics 

. Stealing small items 

. Carrying switch-blade knives, guns, etc. 

. Obscene scribbling in lavatories 

. Unorganized fighting 

. Physical violence against teachers 

The study revealed acts of misbehavior that tend to be on the 
increase today compared to ten and twenty years ago as follows: drink- 
ing intoxicants, failure to do homework and other assignments, im- 
pertinence and discourtesy to teachers. Noted also was some decrease 
in the incidence of truancy, stealing small items, obscene scribbling in 
lavatories, unorganized fighting, and physical violence against teachers. 
In a study of 225 high-school principals, Henning (9) reports data 

on the seriousness and frequency of behavior problems. Of 20 behavior 
problems listed, the five reported as occurring most frequently were: 


1. Smoking in lavatories and/or school premises 

2. Failing to report to study periods 

3. Skipping classes in physical education or music 

4. Cutting out-of-school-hour practice for music and dramatics 
5. Lying 

The five considered to be most serious were: 


(DN MD Om toe 


1. Lying 
2. Showing disrespect for faculty supervision and authority 
3. Petty thievery 
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4. Congregating in lavatories and halls 
5. Impertinence to teachers 


Olivia (17) comments on the findings of Henning that, “principals are 
more interested in order and surface discipline than in causes of malad- 
justment.” He further states that the types of behavior that youth 
employ “are ways of relieving their tensions produced in them through 
interaction with their environment. Harsh, punitive discipline fails to 
consider that behavior exhibited by a pupil on any occasion is the 
product of the social environment—the school, the home, and the 
community.” When the educator conceives of the pupil’s behavior as 
being caused by environmental factors, Olivia believes the blame and 
relative seriousness of problems will be regarded differently than 
now is expressed. 


Causes OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Communication media abound with reports of delinquent activities of 
youth. Brickman (2) reports statistics of a rapidly rising rate of 
juvenile delinquency. He reports that 977 courts in 1955 showed a 9 
per cent increase of delinquency among 10-17 year olds whereas the 
population of adolescents in this range increased about three per cent. 

NEA research (15) reports an upward trend each year beginning with 
1949 through 1955. By 1955, the level was reported as 70 per cent 
higher than in 1948, while the adolescent population (10-17) increased 
by only 16 per cent during the same period. 

Many causes of misbehavior are reported in the literature, some based 
on fact and others on opinion. Taken to task are mass communication 
devices, the school and its program, the family, socio-economic status, 
and others. 

In a study of 792 pupils in grades nine through twelve, Pfohl (19) in- 
vestigated the relationship of reading crime-and-horror books and 
their effect on delinquency. Data collected from a regular interval 
sampling of these 792 pupils showed a low but statistically significant 
relationship between reading crime-and-horror books and reported 
delinquency. 

Dresher (4) used 23 factors to help identify and seek causes of po- 
tential school delinquents. In the study, he compared 622 normal and 
antisocial students who were dropouts from Detroit public schools. 
He reports 11 factors as being statistically significant at the one per cent 
level between normal and antisocial dropouts. In general, he concludes 
that problem behavior results from poor personal relationships, un- 
solved personal problems, social inadequacy, social disorganization, and 
moral and social deprivation. 

The school is often cast in the role of being an agravating agency 
to the potential delinquent student as reported by Eaton and Gnagey. 
Eaton (5) used a questionnaire survey with 200 teachers to discover 
their reactions to problem behavior in schools. He found that teachers 
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believed the incidence of problem behavior was on the increase, that 
problem behavior is greatest at the secondary-school level and with 
new teachers, and that causes of misbehavior result from large classes, 
inadequate teacher personality, and poor teaching techniques. Gnagey 
(6) reviews some findings revealed the delinquent as having an un- 
satisfactory school adjustment, being retarded, and having low school 
achievement. 

Social class background and misperceptions of such on the part of 
pupils may also be contributing factors to delinquency. In a study of 
385 students in grades nine through twelve, Reeves and Goldman (20) 
hypothesized that maladjustment results when a student perceives him- 
self in a different social class from what his observable status charac- 
teristics (parent's occupation, type of dwelling, etc.) would ‘seem to 
indicate. They further postulated that such students would probably 
have a record of more frequent referrals to the school principal for dis- 
ciplinary reasons. Their actual findings showed this to be generally 
correct for those studied, but not significant enough to warrant positive 
conclusions. Evidence was justifiable, however, to conclude that dis- 
turbed peer relationships exist when there is misperception of social 
class. It would seem justifiable, therefore, to conclude that these stu- 
dents might be more easily disposed to delinquent behavior than those 
whose perceptions are more in keeping with their observable status. 

Attitudes displayed by different social classes toward delinquent be- 
havior have also been shown to have a bearing on delinquency. Dolger 
et al. (3), studied responses of two groups of children (high and low 
social classes) in New York City to questions pertaining to what each 
believed should be done about specific behavior problem situations. 
They found that children from the lower social classes tend to hold 
the individual more directly responsible for his behavior and viewed 
corrective measures in terms of specific forms of punishment. They 
spoke of the use of a truant officer, corporal punishment, etc., whereas 
children from the higher social classes suggested reforms in the en- 
vironment and attributed misbehavior to uphappy experience at home 
and school. 

A study by Goff (7) of minority group children revealed many feel- 
ings of inadequacy that may relate to potential delinquency. In re- 
sponse to questions concerning competitive activities, ranking of self 
in academic proficiency, ambitions, goals, worth of self, etc., the children 
showed adequate self-confidence only in the area of competitive activi- 
ties. She notes also that there seemed to be a general decrease in 
over-all self-confidence as the child increased in age. 

Morrell (14) expresses an opinion that the causes of behavior prob- 
lems result from the following; (a) physical defects, including nervous, 
physical, and sensory conditions; (b) emotions and temperaments of 
children; and (c) environmental and social forces acting on children. 
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Jacques (10) reported on the use of tests in predicting juvenile 
delinquency proneness, using 55 male delinquents and 26 female delin- 
quents matched with a similar number of typical youths. She noted 
the following specific differences between delinquent and typical youth: 
(delinquents used in the study had been committed to corrections 
institutions ). 

Delinquent boys and girls . . . tend to have more impoverished backgrounds 
and are more lacking in richness of experience than are typical boys and girls. 
In ideals and values, delinquents seem to have lower standards. Ego ideals 
that are related to social, educational, and recreational experience were 
characterized by two elements: (1) a tendency to exhibits ego-defensive be- 
havior and (2) a general insensitivity to conventions and mores. Typical 
youth seemed to solve their problems by more positive and constructive 
endeavor. 


It was noted also that delinquent youth evidenced greater emotional 
instability by their general irritability, low tolerance level, social isola- 
tion, lack of responsibility, and vascillating emotions. They were shown 
to solve their problems by means of withdrawal, competition, or ag- 
gression while typical youth sought problem solving through more 
cooperative methods. 


ScHOOL PRACTICES IN DISCIPLINE 
“The juvenile delinquent is always a person whose spiritual, emo- 


tional, educational and/or social needs are not being met. Hence it 
becomes clear the target is not the delinquent act, nor again the individ- 
ual person who commits it, but the framework inside of which the 
delinquent career is initiated, nurtured, and confirmed.” (12) 

This statement is made by a sociologist-sheriff of Cook County, 
Chicago. It embodies a concept voiced by many educators but, un- 
fortunately, put into practice by few. 

That the latter statement of practice rings true, we need only to 
refer to former statements in this review reporting the increase of 
juvenile delinquency. The NEA Research Bulletin (15) reporting on 
studies by Kvaraceus and Vedder conclude that “schools are full of pre- 
disposing stimuli which elicit agression responses on the part of the 
maladjusted child.” 

Dresher’s findings (4) cast some reflection upon the schools as he 
reports the following factors peculiar to the anti-social or potential 
delinquent youth: (1) drops out of school early, (2) fails subjects, (3) 
is frequently absent, (4) is rated a poor school citizen, (5) fails to get 
along with other students, (6) does not have a feeling of belonging, 
(7) shows little school spirit, and (8) participates little, if at all, in extra- 
curricular activities. 

Analysis of some schools reveals much of how the framework is being 
altered to prevent behavior problems. Lynch (13) reports a study con- 
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ducted by faculty and administrators that basic to changing long-held, 
erroneous beliefs held by some school personnel is the development of an 
adequate philosophy. He states: “The philosophy extant at the Alfred 
Vail Junior High School is grounded on the premise that all youngsters, 
— of their ethnic and religious background, have dignity and, as 
individuals, are important and improvable.” 

New teachers in this school are given early training in methods and 
practices that have proved successful in the school. Regularly planned 
discussions in faculty meetings are also used as an aid in prompting 
consistent practices among all teachers. 

Shroder (21) reports an experiment in San Benito County High 
School of the group-pressure method of student discipline. He admits 
the school is unique by its isolation from big city effects and the 
“vicious characters” that go with heavily populated centers. The 
success of this program has been attributed to the development of the 
following underlying policies: (1) the power of group pressure must be 
a product of a healthy school spirit; (2) students must be guided by 
adults in adopting desirable basic principles of behavior; (3) students 
must be given freedom in deliberation; and (4) the role of guidance 
rather than reprimand and punishment is the key to success. 

Brandes (1) described the method used in Encinal High School, 
California, to provide for pupil control. A meeting was held with the 
proposed staff before the high school opened to plan the school organiza- 
tion and curriculum. He states that the group, “reflected the feeling 
that disciplinary control was a product of good organization, a cur- 
riculum that meets the needs of youngsters, and competent supervision 
and instruction.” He also mentions the importance of research and 
planning, teacher recruitment, low teacher-pupil ratios, student activi- 
ties, guidance, and others as factors necessary to meet the discipline 
problems of high school. 

Participation on the part of faculties, students, parents, and com- 
munity agencies to meet the discipline problems seems to meet with 
most success. Shroder (21) suggests major involvement of students and 
faculty; Lynch (13) emphasizes concerted teacher-administrator co- 
operation; Brandes (1) reports use of teacher committees and faculty 
meetings. Olivia (17) reports a study, by Van Ness, of a method for 
deriving a policy on discipline, using teacher committees and faculty 
meetings with involvement of students and community members. The 
results bring about a “community of persuasion” on a problem of vital 
importance to the entire school and community. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is evident that an increasing number of educators view discipline 
in terms other than purely negative and restrictive. It is being looked 
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at as a learning process whereby the individual is helped to develop 
habits of self-control and responsibility. Corrective action, when em- 
ployed, is accompanied by remedial conditions to help prevent con- 
tinued misbehavior. 

Types and causes of misbehavior problems are varied and seem in- 
tricately interwoven. Taken to task by research workers are mass media, 
especially crime and horror publications, poor personal relationships, 
unsolved personal problems, social inadequacy, social and moral dis- 
organization and depravation, large classes in schools, inadequate 
teacher personality, poor teaching techniques, and others. 

Practices used to meet the discipline problem effectively involve close 
cooperation of administrators, teachers, students, and community mem- 
bers. Orientation of new teachers to specific community problems and 
needs, curriculum adjustment, smaller teaching classes, and increased 
student activities and guidance services are all factors that seem 
necessary to enhance good school discipline. 
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The Junior High School Program in Raleigh 


NEILL A. ROSSER 


‘ke 6-3-3 type of school organization has had a rapid growth through- 
out the United States since World War II. Much of this growth, how- 
ever, has meant nothing more than reshuffling the cards as far as the 
over-all school program is concerned. The newest member of the 
triumvirate, the junior high school, has been treated in many instances 
as a step-child. The natural tendency has been to do one of three 
things: (1) to extend the educational pattern of the elementary school 
upward; (2) to move the more subject-centered philosophy and organ- 
ization of the high school downward; or, (3) to mix the two in a curious, 
half-swan and half-goose fashion. 

The difficulty is, of course, understandable. It is much easier to effect 
modifications in organization than it is to institute the educational pro- 
gram for which the organization is designed. Further, teachers have 
generally been trained either as elementary- or high-school instructors. 
There are only a few colleges and universities which offer really good 
programs geared to the educational, social, and emotional needs of 
early adolescence. Yet the very growth of the junior high-school pattern 
of organization in recent years is ample evidence of an increasing con- 
viction that the early teenager—emerging from the cocoon of childhood— 
needs a school program especially tailored to his particular stage of 
development. 

The administration, teachers, and parents of Raleigh faced this prob- 
lem squarely eight years ago. The explosive population growth of the 
city, from approximately 40,000 in 1940 to 75,000 in 1950, made an 
extensive building program imperative. The administration firmly be- 
lieved in the 6-3-3 type of organization; and this seemed a propitious 
time to begin laying the groundwork for a change-over from the old 8-4 
plan. Buildings had to be provided for anyway. The major problem, 
therefore, involved two chief factors: (1) explaining the 6-3-3 organiza- 
tion to the parents and teachers, and (2) working out a suitable junior 
high-school program. 

The two phases of the problem were attacked simultaneously. Dozens 
of speeches were made by Superintendent Jesse O. Sanderson and prin- 
cipals to PTA groups and other local organizations, explaining the 
psychological principles behind the 6-3-3 type of organization. The 
local newspapers cooperated fully in their coverage of the proposed pro- 
gram. At the same time, citizen-faculty-student committees were formed 
to explore the ramifications in the various subject-matter areas, guidance 
functions, and co-curricular activities. These committees reported to an 
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over-all coordinating committee which was charged with the respon- 
sibility of evolving a proposed junior high-school program. The com- 
mittees functioned intensively over a four-year period. Other school 
systems already having the 6-3-3 organizations were visited; outside 
consultants were called in; and pertinent professional literature was 
read and re-read. 

In the fall of 1955, the change was made. When the doors to the 
new junior high schools opened, a carefully planned educational pro- 
gram was ready to go into operation. With minor modifications, the 
program these teachers and parents worked out is still in use. We 
believe it provides a sensible pattern which may help other school 
systems in working out junior high-school programs. For that reason, 
the chief features of the academic curriculum, the guidance program, 
and the co-curricular activities are presented below. 


THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM 


The curricular plan in the junior high schools of Raleigh is based upon 
four postulates: (1) that a sound academic program should be provided, 
fitting smoothly into the elementary-school program on the one hand 
and the senior high-school curriculum on the other; (2) that this pro- 
gram should be flexible enough to meet the needs of students of varying 
abilities; (3) that the transition from the elementary-school pattern of 
students having one teacher to the high-school pattern of several teachers 
should be gradual; and (4) that the organization should encourage as 
much correlated teaching in the various subject areas as possible. 

Students are grouped on the basis of past academic performance, 
intelligence tests, achievement tests, and teacher judgment. They are 
placed, accordingly, in classes with students of comparable ability and 
achievement. The aim is to complement and enrich instruction for stu- 
dents in the accelerated classes; and to enable students in the slower 
classes to proceed at their own pace within the same general academic 
areas. All students, except for the occasional failing student, take three 
years to finish the junior high-school program. All have, for example, 
three years in English. At the end of the ninth grade, however, some 
classes are achieving at or above the level of the average high-school 
senior; other classes are achieving at the rate of the average seventh 
grade pupil. 

There is a gradual transition from a general education program re- 
quired of all at the seventh-grade level to fewer general requirements 
and more electives at the ninth-grade level. In the eighth grade, the 
student gets his first elective, a non-credit, “interest” course. In the 
ninth grade, English, General Science, either General Mathematics or 
Algebra, and Physical Education are required. The student gets a 
choice of two academic “core” subjects and a non-credit “interest” 
course, based upon his planned high-school program. 

It might be well at this point to distinguish between “core” and “in- 
terest” courses as they are defined in Raleigh. A “core” course is one 
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which meets for a minimum of five full periods weekly (at the ninth- 
grade level and up), and carries a full unit of credit. Sixteen units are 
required for high-school graduation including: four units of English; two 
units of science—General Science and Biology; two units of social studies, 
one of which must be American History; two units of mathematics, both 
of which must be either General Mathematics or Algebra; one unit of 
physical education, earned at the rate of one-fourth unit per year for 
four years; and five electives, not more than one of which can be either 
art or music. 

“Interest” courses, on the other hand, meet three periods weekly 
(usually on alternative days) and carry no credit toward high-school 
graduation. They “tie in” with regular academic areas; and are designed 
to complement and strengthen the individual students’ background in 
the regular academic areas. They are scheduled at any period through- 
out the day, and are taught by teachers who are specialists in the given 
area. In making out the schedule, a student will usually be registered 
for Physical and an “interest” course the same period. He will meet 
physical education two days and the “interest” course the other three 
days. 

Language arts and social studies are offered seventh-grade pupils in a 
three-hour block of time. The traditional subjects included within this 
block are Reading, English, Spelling, Writing, Geography (North and 
South America), and social studies (a combination of American History 
and Civics). The teacher is responsible for correlating these studies 
around central topics, or units of instruction. Primary responsibility for 
art and music instruction is placed with the language arts and social 
studies teacher, since these subjects serve so well to enliven and “cement” 
correlated teaching in these academic areas. However, the students 
move out of the block for specialized instruction in art and music for 
one hour per week in each subject. 

A second three-hour block of time per day is spent with the science, 
health, and mathematics teacher. Correlated teaching is done in these 
areas also, insofar as is practicable. The science, health, and mathe- 
matics teacher is primarily responsible for physical education. This is 
correlated with health instruction; and seventh-grade pupils have two 
hours on the playground weekly with this teacher. They have one 
additional hour per week out of the block for instruction with the 
regular physical education teacher. 

Scheduling at the seventh-grade level is a simple matter. The “block 
partners” simply swap students after lunch. In the event there is an 
odd number of classes in the seventh grade, one teacher has a self- 
contained classroom. 

Eighth-grade students are “blocked” for a three-hour period in lan- 
guage arts and social studies in the same manner as seventh-grade 
pupils. The program is an upward extension of subjects taught in the 
seventh grade; except that the social studies phase consists of North 
Carolina History and World Geography. 
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It is desirable to block science, health, and mathematics in the eighth 
grade; and this is done wherever possible. However, scheduling diffi- 
culties prevent this to some degree. For that reason, mathematics is 
sometimes set up for a separate period; as is science and health. The 
remaining period (on a six-period instructional day) is divided as fol- 
lows: two days in physical education, and three days in an “interest” 
course. 

“Interest” courses in the following areas are offered eighth-grade stu- 
dents: Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Conversational French, Con- 
versational Spanish, Remedial Reading, Training Band, and Training 
Orchestra. Students indicate on their registration cards first, second, and 
third choices of interest courses. Eight- grade pupils are scheduled by 
classes of about 30 each. Therefore, it is sometimes necessary to give an 
individual student his second or third choice in order to make up a full 
class. Too, the matter of grouping students on ability and achievement 
in the academic subjects restricts the choices somewhat. 

Ninth-grade pupils move into the regular “period” organization typical 
of most high schools. However, there are two concessions to the prin- 
ciple of correlated teaching as far as the organization is concerned. 
In the first place, the schedule is so arranged that all ninth-grade students 
remain with their home-room teacher for the first hour of instruction. 
Secondly, students scheduled for a period of English are usually sched- 
uled for a following period of Civics with the same teacher. Since most 
students take Civics in the ninth grade, this in effect constitutes a block 
of time in which correlated teaching may go on. 

Ninth-grade pupils are required to take English, either General Mathe- 
matics or Algebra, General Science, and physical education (two periods 
per week). They choose two electives from the following areas: Home 
Economics, Industrial Arts, Latin, Civics, Concert Band, Concert Orches- 
tra. Only the top half of the class academically is allowed to go directly 
into algebra at the ninth-grade level; others are allowed to take algebra 
after two years of general mathematics if they desire to do so. Further, 
only the very capable students are scheduled for both Latin and algebra. 

All ninth-grade pupils in Raleigh take five “core” subjects. They have 
two periods weekly, in addition, devoted to physical education. The re- 
maining three periods, dove-tailing into the physical education period, 
are devoted to an “interest” course. They may elect one of the following: 
Dramatics, Public Speaking, Journalism, Remedial Reading, Conversa- 
tional French, Conversational Spanish, Art, Training Band, or Training 
Orchestra. A few selected students may take: Office Practice, Library 
Assistant, Audio-Visual Committee. 


THe GumaANCE PROGRAM 


Early adolescence is a critical period. Great physical, emotional, and 
social changes are taking place within the individual. At the same time, 
some very important life choices must be made. No where in the whole 
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educational structure is sympathetic, understanding guidance more nec- 
essary than at the junior high-school level. In Raleigh, an attempt is 
made to meet the needs of students in this area through: (1) a planned 
program of home-room guidance, (2) effective group guidance inter- 
woven into the regular academic program, and (3) utilization of trained 
guidance counselors. 
There is a home-room period of twenty minutes at the beginning of 
each day. Every seventh-grade teacher has the same students on through 
the remainder of the morning in one of the two “blocks.” The same is 
true of one half of the eighth-grade students (those starting out with the 
Language Arts and Social Studies Block). In the remainder of the 
eighth grade and in all ninth-grade classes, the home-room teacher has 
the same students on through first-period classes. This arrangement 
serves two purposes: it allows the home-room teacher to get to know his 
or her students better and it makes for flexibility in arrangements for 
home-room guidance. Of course part of the home-room period is taken 
up with attendance, announcements, and other administrative matters. 
Enough time is usually left, however, to permit some discussion of com- 
mon problems. For example, preliminary groundwork is laid in the 
eighth-grade home rooms during the early part of the second semester 
for later choice of a four-year program of studies and more specific dis- 
cussion of individual problems with the guidance counselors. 
Teachers for the junior high schools are chosen especially for their 
ability to work harmoniously with the early adolescent. They are en- 
couraged to weave guidance skillfully into their teaching. For example, 
the English teacher may assign themes on “My Chosen Vocation,” or 
“My Life Values.” Health and science classes, home economics classes, 
and physical education classes, among others, present wonderful oppor- 
tunities for effective group guidance. 
Each junior high school has a trained boys’ counselor and a girls’ coun- 
selor. They devote one hour per day to teaching and the remainder of 
the day to counseling activities. They conduct personal interviews; do 
group testing; refer specific cases to appropriate community agencies; 
confer with the teachers on problem cases; and perform a thousand and 
one other things typical of counselors everywhere. 
Testing is an important adjunct to counseling. The testing program at 
the junior high-school level, which is a coordinated part of the system- 
wide testing program, consists of the following: 
7th grade: An intelligence test and a general achievement test, both ad- 
ministered in the fall. 

8th grade: A reading test, given in the fall. An algebra aptitude test, 
administered in special cases in the spring. 

9th grade: An English language test, a vocational interest inventory, and a 


youth problems inventory, all administered during the fall. In 
addition, another intelligence test is administered in the spring. 
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Special tests: Mostly of the individual variety—are administered in appropriate 
cases involving severe educational, social, and or emotional 
problems. 


III Co-Curricular Activities 

The early adolescent is at an awkward, self-conscious stage. He is at 
a time in life when “gangs” appeal to him. To bring him through this 
period in a wholesome, worthwhile way, co-curricular activities are nec- 
essary. 

In athletics, the Raleigh junior high schools play a limited inter-school 
schedule in football, basketball, and baseball. Only schools in the imme- 
diate vicinity are played, and games are held—for the most part—on Fri- 
day nights. In addition, the Physical Education instructors carry on an 
extensive after-school intra-mural program in the various seasonal sports. 

The “interest” courses are designed to replace, to some extent, the 
necessity for clubs and similar organizations. For example, the Journal- 
ism class publishes a monthly mimeographed paper; the Dramatics class 
produces two or three one-act plays per year and, usually, a three-act 
play; and individuals in the Public Speaking class participate in various 
oratorical events. 

Still, it is felt that some organizations are necessary. With the exception 
of the student council, they meet after school exclusively. They are as 
follows: 


1. The Student Council: The student council meets once monthly, and 
special meetings are held when needed. Meetings are held on a same period 


basis. It is primarily a service organization, but can recom school 


policies and practices. 

2. The National Junior Honor Society: This organization is for students 
who are in the top ten per cent of their class scholastically; and who possess 
outstanding qualities of character, leadership, and citizenship. Although it is 
primarily honorary in nature, it serves also as a service organization. 

3. The Y-Teens and Hi-Y Clubs: These organizations, for girls and boys 
respectively, are sponsored jointly by the YWCA and YMCA in cooperation 
with the schools. Membership is open to anyone agreeing to abide by the 
Christian principles of the organizations. 

4. The Girls’ Pep Organization: Each school has a pep club, the purpose 
of which is to foster school spirit and to lead the organized cheering section 
at athletic events. In one school, for example, they are called the “Blue 
Caps.” The girls wear blue skirts, white blouses, and blue caps trimmed in 
white (the school colors) to all athletic events. 


No article can encompass the entire junior high-school program. The 
curriculum has been defined as the sum total of all those activities, ex- 
periences, and influences affecting the child at school. These things have 
hardly been touched upon. They cannot be portrayed on paper. In fact, 
many of them cannot even be measured. However, an attempt has been 
made to picture the organizational skeleton. Administrators, teachers, 
parents, and students in Raleigh are endeavoring within this framework 
to provide a reasonable, effective junior high-school curriculum. 











Statement of Policy* Regarding 
Virginia High Schools 


‘be home, the church, and the school are basic institutions respon- 
sible for the development of our children. These three along with other 
community resources must share this responsibility, and the extent to 
which they are continually strengthened determines the quality of our 
citizenry. 

THe Hicw ScHooi 

Purpose of the High School. The purpose of the high school is to pro- 
vide for thorough preparation in the academic areas for all pupils, lim- 
ited only by their abilities and ambitions. Preparation for college must be 
a primary goal for those planning and capable of pursuing such a course. 
Opportunity must be provided for pupils not continuing formal educa- 
tion beyond high school to prepare for successful entrance into the 
world of work. 

In achieving these objectives, emphasis should be given to helping all 
students acquire a desire for knowledge and a respect for learning; an 
appreciation of the importance of physical and mental health; an under- 
standing of our cultural heritage and a respect for our country; a sense 
of responsibility for effective citizenship; and good moral character and 
an appreciation of spiritual values. 

Selection of High-School Programs. In achieving this purpose, local 
school authorities are free to utilize their resources for the best education 
of the pupils in their charge. A system which requires regimentation of 
students within inflexible curricula patterns is not desirable. Unrestricted 
freedom of choice, however, in the selection of courses is not educa- 
tionally sound for youth of high-school age. 

Local school authorities should organize high-school courses into spe- 
cific programs, such as Academic, Vocational, and General. After careful 
consideration of these programs by the student, in cooperation with 
guidance personnel and school administrators and with parental under- 
standing and consent, a specific program should be selected by the stu- 
dent. The pupil should follow the program selected unless it is modified 
by agreement of school authorities and the pupil’s parents. High stand- 
ards of achievement must be expected in all programs. A sound guidance 
program is necessary to the wise selection of such programs. 





* This Statement of Policy was adopted by the Virginia State Board of Education, D 
11, 1958. The graduation requirements set forth in the st ffecti 
enrolled in the eighth grade for the school session 1959-60. 
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Graduation Requirements.' A high school which is a part of the 
twelve-year school system shall require for graduation 20 units and the 
equivalent of two and one-half years of health and physical education. 
The type of health and physical education program is a matter of deter- 
mination by the policy-making body of the school division in terms of 
the needs and abilities of the Aas Me Of the 20 units, at least 16 shall 
be required in ninth-, tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade subjects. 

Within the total of 20 units, the following 16 are specified for all pupils 
who seek graduation: 

Unit 

English 
Mathematics 
Laboratory Science” 
Virginia and U. S. History 
Virginia and U. S. Government 
World History and/or Geography 
Additional units selected from 

a specific program 4 

Qualified eighth-grade pupils should be permitted to begin, for exam- 
ple, a foreign language or algebra. This is a common sense procedure for 
placing these pupils in courses which promise to be of greatest benefit 
and of maximum intellectual stimulation; for making it possible for them 
to pursue certain advanced subjects in grade twelve; and for allowing 
pupils in justifiable instances to graduate in less than five years. 

A school receiving a transfer pupil from a twelve-year school system 
may permit such a pupil to graduate upon completing 16 units in the 
last four years. The distribution of these units should be made with due 
recognition to the pupil’s previous record and the graduation require- 
ments of the receiving school. 

The transcript of a pupil who graduates or transfers from a Virginia 
high school which is a part of the twelve-year system shall clearly show 
that 20 units including at least 16 in ninth-, tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth- 
grade subjects are required for graduation. 

Scope of the Curriculum. For purposes of accreditation, a public high 
school of a twelve-year school system must provide during a five-year 

riod, 34 units of which 22 shall be in academic courses and the remain- 
ing 12 in the fine and practical arts. The determination of specific courses 
beyond those subjects required of all pupils rests with the policy-making 
body of each school division. 

Extracurricular Activities. Extracurricular activities should be under 
the direct supervision of the school and should supplement the regular 


Auati 





1A high ‘school which is a part of the eleven-year school system shall require for gr 
16 units, and the equivalent of two years of health and physical education. The type of health 
and physical education program should be determined by the policy-making body of the school 
division in terms of the needs and abilities of the pupils. The following are specified for al! 
pupils seeking graduation: English—4; Math—1; Laboratory Science—1; Virginia and U. S. 
History—1; Virginia and U. S. Government—1; and World History and/or Geography—1. 

2 General science may be counted as one unit. In those instances when general science is not 
offered as a laboratory course, it should be so organized as soon as possible. 
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classroom program. The justification for such activities rests upon the 
extent to which they contribute to the fulfillment of the purposes of the 
high school. They must be evaluated periodically, and so organized and 
administered that interruptions of the classroom program are kept to a 
minimum. Pupils should not be permitted to engage in these activities 
to the point that they interfere with regular class work. 

Meetings and Conferences. Every eftort should be exerted to hold con- 
ferences involving teachers and/or pupils after school, or on non-teach- 
ing days, or during the summer. All agencies, organizations, and associa- 
tions that plan events and meetings and the local school authorities are 
requested to respect this policy insofar as may be practicable. 


SuMMARY OF Mayor CHANGES REFLECTED BY STATEMENT OF POLicy 


Present Requirements 
Sixteen units are required for 
graduation. 


2. Of the sixteen, the following are 
specified for all pupils: 
English 4 
Mathematics 1 
Laboratory Science 1 
Virginia and U. S. History l 
Virginia and U. S. 
Government 1 


In addition to the sixteen units, 
three years of health and physical 
education, grades 8, 9, and 10, 
are required. 

. Qualified eighth-grade students 
are not permitted to take ad- 
vanced subjects with credit ex- 
cept by special permission of the 
State Board of Education. 

. For purposes of accreditation, 
thirty units are required which 
must be distributed as follows: 
Academic subjects—18; fine arts 
—2; and practical arts—10. 


Modifications 

Twenty units will be required for 
graduation, at least sixteen of which 
shall be earned in ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth-grade subjects. 
Within the twenty units, the follow- 
ing will be required for all pupils: 

English 5 

Mathematics 

Laboratory Science 

Virginia and U. S. History 

Virginia and U. S. Government 

World History and/or 

Geography 
Additisnal units selected from 
a specific program 4 

In addition to the twenty units, the 
equivalent of 2% years of health and 
physical education, grades 8-12, will 
be required. 
Qualified eighth-grade students will 
now be encouraged to take such sub- 
jects as foreign language, algebra, 
and advanced science. 


For purposes of accreditation, thirty- 
four units will be required. Twenty- 
two of which must be in academic 
subjects and the remaining twelve 
in the fine and practical arts areas. 


Although many high schools have organized their offering in specific pro- 
grams, this policy statement definitely encourages that practice. 

Under this policy, the eighth grade is made a definite part of the five-year 
high school involving credit and affording opportunity for qualified students 


to take advanced work. 


This statement sets forth a policy with regard to delimiting extracurricular 
activities, and the holding of meetings and conferences on school days. 


* General science may count as one unit. 





The Extended Session Schedule 
SAMUEL FORSHEIT 


V is a community has suddenly grown in size, or when a district 
has been re-zoned, an administrator will be faced with the immediate 
necessity of scheduling his classes for a longer school day. In many in- 
stances, a school that has been functioning effectively on a seven or eight 
period day cannot easily absorb a large number of new students, and 
must provide more instructional time. The principal must determine just 
how many periods to keep the school open. He cannot extend the day 
and make it too long, because of hardships to his students and teachers. 
He cannot make the day too short, because every class must be sched- 
uled. If the school has ever been on an extended time schedule in the 
past, he has the records on which to base his estimated new schedule. If, 
however, the situation is new to the school and to him, he has a specific, 
immediate problem. The procedure described below is a basis for work- 
ing out the problem. After using it for a year, the principal can refine the 
technique to apply to his building, his students, and his teachers. We 
shall assume certain conditions: 


Capacity of building—1500 seats—48 rooms, including shops and labora- 
tories, plus two gymnasiums, an auditorium, and a cafeteria. Offices 
and stock rooms are not counted. 

Number of students—3,000 

Number of teachers—110 teachers, plus 15 school secretaries, librarians, 
laboratory assistants, and other non-teachers. 


One obvious solution to the problem is to house 1500 students from 
8:00 to 12:30, and 1500 more from 12:30 to 5:00. This, however, is 
neither efficient, nor desirable. The students are limited to a half-day in 
school. They lose all the benefits of personal contact with teachers out- 
side of class. They tend not to eat in the school cafeteria and are, there- 
fore, forced to seek outside facilities or eat at home before or after school. 
’ Neither the early students nor the late ones have a normal school day. 
In addition, the students on late session, usually the youngest ones, must 
come home in the dark. Their entire day is lost. It is more desirable to 
try to schedule a program in which the bulk of the student body is on a 
9:00—3:00 school day, and as few students as possible come earlier and 
later. The following procedure is suggested: 


Samuel Forsheit is Acting Principal of the Long Island City High School, 28-01 
4lst Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York. 
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We assume that a normal teaching program consists of five classes, 
plus home-room and building-patrol duties. Some teachers, however, 
may teach fewer than five classes, since they may have special assign- 
ments, such as guidance counseling, audio-visual activities, supervision, 
and the like. Total all the allowances for the school and divide by 5 to 
get the number of teachers totally released from teaching. Example: If 
there are 75 class allowances distributed among all the teachers, this is 
equivalent to 15 teachers not teaching. Thus, the number of teachers is 
reduced to 95 (110 — 15 = 95). Now, count up the number of teachers 
who use special rooms. For example, there may be 4 shop teachers, 2 
music teachers, 3 home economics teachers—total 9. Subtract from the 
total—-95 — 9 = 86. Subtract the 10 health education teachers because 
they do not use ordinary classrooms—86 — 10 = 76 teaching full pro- 
grams (5 classes each). Multiply 76 teachers x 5 classes per term = 380 
classes. This figure means that there are 380 classes that must be pro- 
vided with rooms. 

We now consider the number of rooms available. The offices, stock- 
rooms, auditorium, gymnasiums, and cafeteria do not enter into the pic- 
ture for this estimate, since they have special functions. There are 48 
rooms, of which 2 are science laboratories, 3 are home economics rooms 
with special equipment, 4 are shops, and 2 are music rooms. Subtract the 
special rooms from the total. They will provide space for the teachers 
subtracted above. The science laboratories are not usually used for 
classrooms because science experiment set-ups cannot be disturbed—48 
rooms — 11 special rooms = 37 rooms. Now, subtract 2 rooms for boys’ 
and girls’ hygiene classes, meeting rooms for parents’ associations, clubs, 
and special activities—37 — 2 = 35 rooms available. We therefore have 
380 classes to be housed in 35 rooms. Dividing 35 into 380 equals 10%,. 
The classes can be scheduled in 11 periods. This schedule provides for 
emergencies, as well. If the need arises, a science class can be moved into 
a science laboratory, full time. Such a move will release another room. 
The cafeteria, the auditorium, and the gymnasiums can be made avail- 
able for other unusual emergency needs. 

The problem of housing 3,000 students in 35 classrooms during home- 
room periods must now be considered. For home-room purposes, it will 
be necessary to put some classes into the gymnasiums, some into the 
cafeteria, and some into the auditorium. It will still not be possible to 
house all the students at the same time. The following procedure is sug- 
gested: 

Schedule one home-room period between periods 1:00 and 2:00 for 
as many students as there are seats. Schedule the second home-room 
between periods 9 and 10 for the remaining students. Thus, assuming 
an 8-period day for every student, the distribution will be as follows: 


Periods 1 HR. 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 HR 1W UI 


LUNCH 
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1. A few students will arrive in school for period 1, and leave at the 
end of period 8. 

2. The bulk of the student body will arrive in school for the early home- 
room period and leave at the end of period 9, before the late home-room 
period. 

3. Some students will arrive in time for period 3, and will leave at the 
end of period 10. They will have the late home-room period. 

4. The remaining students will arrive in school at the beginning of 
period 4 and will stay through period 11. They, too, will have the late 
home-room period. 

5. Lunch periods will occur during periods 4, 5, 6, 7 and can be so 
arranged that every student has his lunch at a reasonable time during 
his school day. 

There are, of course, many disadvantages to a program of this sort. 
The constant traffic of students in and out of the building, the disturbance 
caused by students who must go to the wardrobes between periods, the 
difficulty of arranging for groups to meet for club activities and teams, 
and many other problems will face the principal. The advantages are 
that the day is shorter than an end-to-end session, and a full program is 
maintained for every student. Most of the students are on a 9:00 to 3:00 
schedule. The procedure described is merely a basis for planning. Every 
school will, of course, make adjustments and improvements to suit its 


own special situation. 





Report on the Extended School Day 


LOUIS GRANT BRANDES 


2 Conant, in his recent report on the American high school, has in- 
dicated that the school day should consist of at least six periods in addi- 
tion to the required physical education and/or driver education period/s. 
This would mean providing for additional periods in the school day be- 
yond the traditional six-period day. A schedule of classes that makes 
such provision has sometimes been referred to as an “extended school 
day.” There is very little information available concerning recent prac- 
tices with this type of schedule. The kinds of things that have led to 
giving consideration to an extended school day are as follows: 


1. College preparatory pupils find it difficult to schedule art, music, home- 
making, and vocational classes. 

2. Conflicts resulting from providing six periods of classes for pupils in a 
six-period day can be reduced. 

3. More adequate provisions can be made for classes for exceptional pupils. 

4. Additional time can be provided for laboratory science periods. 

5. Practice sessions for athletics and other school activities can be 
scheduled during the hours of a regular school day. 


To provide information to assist in formulating policy for the two high 
schools of the Alameda Unified School District, a study of the extended 
school day was requested by the superintendent. The information avail- 
able in the literature on this subject was theoretical in nature. A “grass 
root” reaction was desired. Hence, a questionnaire was planned and 
circulated. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

High schools including grades 9 through 12 or grades 10 through 12 
and reporting enrollments of over 1,000 in the California School Directory, 
1958-1959, were listed in order of appearance in the directory. There 
were 230 such schools. Approximately half of these schools, exclusive of 
the Alameda schools, were mailed a questionnaire. One hundred sixteen 
questionnaries were mailed on April 6, 1959. No follow-up requests were 
made. One hundred three of the 116 questionnaires were completed and 
returned. 

Do you consider that you have an extended school day at your school? 
Representatives of 16 schools reported Yes, 79 reported No. Eighty-four 
of the 95 returns were reportedly completed by the principal and/or dis- 


Louis Grant Brandes is Vice Principal of Encinal High School, Alameda, California. 
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trict superintendent, 7 by subordinate administrators, 4 did not indicate 
their authorship. There was no apparent relation between title of the 
person filling out the questionnaire and a Yes or a No response. 
Enrollment, type area, and location in state as related to response. 
There was no apparent relation between the size of a school, the types 
of areas reported (urban, semi-urban, or rural), and the location of 
schools in a particular section of California (northern, southern, or 
central sections) and a response of Yes or No to the previous question. 


Yes Responses To “Do You ConsmpER THAT YOu Have AN EXTENDED 
ScHooL Day?” 


What year was the extended school day initiated? Fourteen representa- 
tives of 16 indicating an extended school day responded on this item. 
The lengths of time that the extended school day had reportedly been 
in operation ranged from one to 20 years (including current school year), 
with a median time of two and four-tenths years and a mean of four and 
three-tenths years. 

Why was it initiated? Representatives from fifteen schools responded on 
this item. Reasons given, in order of frequency of mention, are as follows: 


1. Provides better educational opportunity to academically talented stu- 
dent 

2. Provides for greater utilization of special rooms—shops, typing, home- 
making, science laboratory rooms. 

3. Adds flexibility to the schedule for programming students 

4. Gives every student an opportunity for a study period 

5. Promotes the music program 

6. Provides for increased enrollment 

7. Gives opportunity for driver training 


Are all pupils in school scheduled for seven or more periods? All of the 
representatives indicating an extended school day responded on this 
item; 3 responded Yes, 14 responded No. Responses to “Who is included?” 
are as follows: 

Advanced band students only 

Driver training students only 

Only about one per cent have more than six periods 

On elective basis; includes approximately 15 per cent of enrollment 

Only academically talented 1 8 achieve to ability 

The seventh period is on a voluntary basis. 

Only exceptional cases where electives are needed and space is available; 
about one third of students have seven periods 

Students with “B” average or better previous semester 

Those who can profit by enrichment and/or have ability to carry heavier 
loads 

Those who can profit; about 95 per cent of enrollment is on a 7-period day. 


Do some pupils start classes and/or complete their school day before 
others? All of the representatives indicating an extended school day re- 
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sponded on this item; 13 responded Yes, 4 responded No. Brief explana- 
tions of those responding Yes are summarized by the following selected 
comments: 


Students come on an optional (or assigned) basis for an early period, with 
some of these students leaving after six periods, others after seven. 

Some students are on a five-period day, some on a six-period day, and 
some on a seven-period day. 

We run an early morning class (7:30 a.m.) for physical education and 
some selected subjects. 

We run an early morning class for band only. 

We run a regular school day (8:30 a.m. to 3:15 p.m.), with an extended 
period (3:20 p.m. to 4:15 p.m.) for selected students. 

Those who do not want the seventh period go home. 


Do some teachers start and/or complete their teaching assignments 
before others? All of the representatives indicating an extended school 
day responded on this item; 11 responded Yes, 6 responded No. Repre- 
sentative of comments offered are the following: 

Teachers are at school for six consecutive periods; those coming earlier 
finish earlier. 

Our teaching load is five classes plus an additional assignment other than 
teaching. 

We provide additional compensation on an hourly basis for teachers 
teaching more than a regular teaching load. 


Does the schedule include double periods for laboratory subjects? All 
of the representatives indicating an extended school day responded on 
this item. Sixteen of the representatives indicated No, although 2 of 
these mentioned two-hour shops and/or drafting classes; one indicated 
Yes, indicating a two-hour shop period only. 


Brief comments on increased costs. Representatives of schools in- 
dicating an extended school day were asked to comment briefly on the 
increased costs of their plan over the traditional six-period day. Selected 
comments on this item are as follows: 


We're trying to do it with our regular staff. 

The number of extra teachers depends on the number of students taking 
a seventh period. 

We have to operate on the same budget as with a six-period day. 

We compensate with extra pay for teachers taking an extra class during 
the school day. 

We do not believe it costs much more since our teachers are employed to 
teach six periods (rather than the usual five). 

Three per cent has been added to our budget to provide for this program. 

Large study halls provide teaching latitude for additional periods. 


Brief evaluation. Representatives of schools indicating an extended 
school day were asked to give a brief evaluation of their program. 
Selected comments on this item are as follows: 
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Some difficulty with teacher-administrator communications results. It also 
requires additional student supervision. All in all, not bad! 

Presents many problems, solves some. 

We believe it has helped to meet better the needs of our students. 

We have a great demand for the “extra”-period classes. 

Our early music classes have helped to develop a fine program. It gives 
students an opportunity to include music who otherwise could not do so. 

It has been very successful, particularly in college prep and vocational 
areas, as well as strengthening areas of art, music, and drama. 

We find it very satisfactory. It has permitted electives for some carefully 
screened students and helped materially in extending use of facilities. We ex- 
pect to increase greatly the number of courses offered during our early period. 

Good! We run a six-period day plus a study period. A student with a “B” 
average can omit the study. Most = prep students do so. A student who 
has failed a subject may also omit a study period if he desires. 


NO Responses To “Do You CONSIDER THAT You HAVE AN EXTENDED 
ScHooL Day?” 


Are you giving consideration to initiating an extended school day? 
Eighty-five of the 86 representatives indicating they did not have an 
extended school day responded on this item; 44 responded No, 41 re- 
sponded Yes. Eight of those representatives responding Yes specifically 
indicated plans for some type of extended school day in their schools 
next year. Selected comments of representatives responding No are as 
follows: 


At present we can not see our way clear financially. 

Crowded conditions limit any such consideration. 

We would consider extending the school day only as a means of relieving 
our overcrowded condition. 

Many students are brought in by bus; this complicates our problem. 

We permit enrollment in six periods of classes for recommended students 
only. Summer school is available for emergencies. 

We do driver training after school and on Saturdays. 

Similar selected comments of representatives responding Yes are as 

follows: 

I'm in the cloudy stage; teacher load, costs, programming teachers, sched- 
uling classes, etc.??? 

We have tried for approximately six years without success to provide an 
extended school day. Dr. Conant’s report has given us hope! 

We can make no progress until budget problems are met. 

We are considering an activity period along with an 8-period day for all 
pupils. 

Our plans may develop in 1960 on a limited voluntary basis. 

We are considering courses for our college bound. 

Our plans include an extra period next year for band, typing, and business 
machines. 

Starting next fall we will provide seven periods for the academically 
talented. 
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We plan a pilot project next year; typing will be offered to college preps 
beyond the usual school day. 
Have you had an extended school day at any time? Eighty-four of 
the 86 representatives responded on this item; 12 responded Yes, 72 re- 
sponded No. Some of the reasons given for discontinuing the extended 


school day are as follows: 


An override tax election was defeated; we reverted back to a six-period 
day. 

We did provide a special period for some of our students when operating 
on a split session resulting from overcrowding. 

We did not have study hall facilities; students not taking seven periods of 
classes were on their own one period each day. This created a control problem. 

We had six periods of classes plus one period for clubs and activities when 
the school was smaller. Increased enrollment resulted in too many problems. 

Too much confusion on campus disrupted classes in session. 

It did not solve our problems; created others. Study halls were necessary. 

We discontinued an 8-period day and double science periods in 1942. It is 
my opinion that this change saved money. 


Do you make special provision for college prep pupils to schedule 
classes in art, typing, vocal music, band, homemaking, and/or vocational 
classes? Eighty-four of the 86 representatives responded on this item; 
33 responded Yes, 61 responded No. Twenty-two representatives men- 
tioned summer school as a means for providing enrichment for the college 


preparatory student. Other means of providing for the college prep 
pupils are as follows: 


We permit some recommended students to take a sixth subject in a normal 
five-subject schedule. 

Music can be taken on a non-credit basis. 

Special consideration is given to better students in planning programs. 

Some students are permitted to substitute certain electives for the required 
courses. 

We permit some students to enroll in our evening school classes. 

We recommend some students take required courses in summer to free 
their schedule for another elective. 

Advanced band and speech forensics meet from 7:55 a.m. to 8:40 .M.; 
one chemistry section meets from 7:55 a.m. to 9:50 a.m. on Mondays and 
Wednesdays for an experimental double laboratory period. 


Do you feel the traditional six-period day adequately meets the needs 
of your youngsters? Eighty-four of the 86 representatives responded 
on this item; 31 responded Yes, 53 responded No. Selected comments, 
representative of comments made with Yes responses, are as follows: 


There are exceptions, but, through four-year programming of entering 
students, we seldom miss satisfying the needs of the youngsters. 

Only thirty per cent of our students attend college; our big problem is to 
find classes for the other seventy per cent. We would, if possible, like a five- 
period day for the larger group. 
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How many hours of school (say 6) plus study “a la Conant” plus other 
school activities (?) can we reasonably expect a child to handle? 

In most cases a seven-period day would create more problems than it 
would solve at this time. 

I favor increasing the required number of semester periods for most pupils, 
in which case the six-period day might be inadequate. 

We are looking into the possibility of doing it (meeting needs) more than 
adequately. 

Selected comments, representative of comments made with No re- 
sponses, are as follows: 

The extended day did not meet needs any better and will not unless 
adequate staff and facilities are available. 

I feel that music, art, and library have been woefully neglected. A 
minimum of two science periods (double) for laboratory work is necessary to 
attract and inspire budding scientists, as well as to give the general student an 
appreciation of the work of technicians and scientists. 

Our college prep students have a narrowly prescribed pattern to follow; 
no opportunity for broadening, or even relaxing courses such as music, art, and 
others, is provided. 

The traditional plan meets the needs of general education students but 
not the college prep students and other capable students. 

We are concentrating too much on the college preparatory and commercial 
subjects. We need electives as well as musts. 

With a summer school program we are able to meet most of the needs. 


Too many students are eliminated from taking desired electives by con- 
flicts in a six-period schedule. 

I would favor a seven- or eight-period day for all students if we are to 
continue to offer a comprehensive program. 


Comments by school representatives. School representatives were re- 
quested to offer suggestions and make comments concerning the extended 
school day. Excerpts that “pretty well” summarize these comments and 
suggestions are as follows: 

Perhaps with a six-period day, teachers could teach six periods and have 
one for preparation. 

The State should provide additional funds for schools with longer school 
days. 

We do not have an extended day nor do we plan to have one. We feel 
that summer school will answer the extended plan for us in many respects. 

I am more interested in providing flexibility in the school program. It is 
difficult to accept the mechanics of a period every day for every course with 
equal value. We cannot justify this arrangement with our present knowledge 
of learning. 

We run an eight-week summer school. A single class meets four hours a 
day for eight weeks. A very large percentage of our students attend summer 
school and take a required subject. This enables them to get an additional 
subject each year. 

The college preparatory student is the most handicapped by a six-period 
day. However, many aspects of the school program suffer a corresponding loss 
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when these better students find it impossible to participate. A longer school 
day should help considerably in solving this problem. 

We need a longer day with more pay for teachers and with every teacher 
on the job for the extended day. + 

I believe that the added expense of more teachers for an eight-period day 
is worth while (1) for students, since their education is broadened by more elec- 
tives and deepened by double laboratory periods; (2) for teachers, since they 
have time for planning and preparing their work and for conferring with parents; 
and (3) for the school, since more teacher-periods are available for extra non- 
teaching assignments. 


Report from state department of education.' A request was made to 
the Division of Instruction, State Department of Education (California), 
for information concerning the extended school day. Excerpts from the 
response are as follows: 


Of the various possibilities, alternatives, that are possible for the arrange- 
ment of the time of the school day, it is difficult to get evidence favoring a 
particular number of periods in a school day such as a seven-period day or an 
eight-period day. There is one fundamental obstacle involved in increasing 
the number of segments into which the school is divided, and this is the time 
lost by students in moving from one activity to another. This includes more 
than passing time, since there is always time lost in getting a group in the 
class underway on educational activities. In this regard, it is interesting to 
note that a single interval of passing time amounting to five minutes approxi- 
mates fifteen hours when considered on an annual basis. Obviously, the time 
lost varies with different kinds of classes, being larger in classes such as physical 
education, instrumental music, art, crafts, and industrial arts. 

One interesting pattern that permits modification and yet has the values 
of a persisting pattern provides a school day of six periods on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday and seven periods on Tuesday and Thursday. In each case, 
the total length of the school day remains the same. The adjustment is made in 
terms of period length. Obviously one could have an arrangement of eight- 
period and six-period days as well. It is my opinion that the potentials of these 
kinds of adjustments have not been well explored. 

No specific answer can be given concerning the financial implications of 
various modifications until certain assumptions are made with respect to class 
size, the number of classes each teacher will face per day, and the number 
and kind of classes each student will be permitted to enroll in. When these 
decisions have been made, only then is it possible to estimate the staff necessary 
to take care of a particular student body. Obviously teachers’ salaries are the 
most significant cost item. Following this are problems of instructional supplies 
and equipment and school plant requirements. 

The number of large high schools operating a school day of seven or more 


periods is comparatively small. One such school (name omitted here) uses a 
seven-period day, but for most students the school day is a six-period day. A 
like generalization applies to the teachers’ day. 

Two possibilities for ee, sa flexibility are (1) one that devises programs 


on something other than five meetings per week per class, and (2) the device 
that uses double periods to the end that a year’s course is accomplished within 
etter o Itant in Secondary Education, California 





1 Letter of April 3, 1959, from George L. Roehr, C 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, California. 
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one semester and the normal passing time is incorporated into the instructional 
time. This latter arrangement is particularly useful for laboratory sciences. 


° REFLECTIONS 

Attempt has been made to summarize the information from the ex- 
tended school day questionnaire fairly, accurately, and factually. The 
interpretations that can be given and the resulting uses that can be made 
of the summarized data in this report remains at the disposal of the 
individual reader. Some observations, however, lend themselves to 
summary by this writer. 

The summary of the questionnaire as reported on preceding pages 
should “pretty well” express the reactions of secondary-school adminis- 
trators in large California three-year and four-year senior high schools. 
Information submitted by these administrators indicates that the ex- 
tended school day, including seven or more periods of classes for some 
or all pupils, is in operation in a number of large California high schools. 
Many others appear to be giving serious consideration to such a plan. 

It would appear that the extended school day, as operated in a number 
of schools, has been a development of the last few years. Its purpose is 
that of more adequately meeting the educational needs of some young- 
sters. The extent of offerings and the number of students participating 
in a seven-period or eight period day seems to vary greatly among differ- 
ent schools. For many of the schools the plan seems to be in an experi- 
mental stage. 

The procedure of some teachers and some students starting and finish- 
ing their school day before others seems to be accepted practice in many 
of the schools reportedly having an extended day. The provisions for a 
double laboratory period does not seem to be accepted practice in these 
schools, nor does extra cost of operation seem to be a major considera- 
tion. Representatives of schools operating an extended day speak very 
favorably about it. 

The principal concerns of schools reportedly giving consideration to 
initiating an extended school day were financing and inadequate facilities. 
These concerns corresponded to the reasons given for discontinuing an 
extended day plan which had previously been in operation. 

Many of the schools not having an extended day apparently give special 
consideration to providing electives for college preparatory students. 
Summer school is offered by a large number of schools as a means of 
supplementing the regular school program. Most of the representatives 
not reporting an extended school day do not feel that the traditional six- 
period day meets the needs of youngsters in their schools. 

A “middle of the road” plan for providing an extended school day, for 
schools currently on a traditional plan, might well be that of offering an 
“early” period to volunteer or selected students. Classes offered could 
include sections of elective and required subjects taught by regular 
members of the school teaching staff. Those teaching an extra period 
could receive extra compensation on an hourly basis. 





A Comprehensive Summer School Program 


E. L. CARPER 


ia are unlimited possibilities in a constructive summer-school 
program. It gives a school system an opportunity to utilize its educational 
facilities, to provide additional education for its students, to help the 
remediable student, and to give faculty members an opportunity to 
work in their profession the year round. The organizational procedures 
followed in establishing a program will be dictated by the objectives of 
the summer school. If the program is basically remedial, arts and crafts, 
acceleration, or a combination of these areas, the procedures will vary. 

The program that has been attempted at Knoxville has been seventy to 
eighty per cent acceleration and twenty to thirty per cent remedial. In 
a senior high school the size of Knoxville (380 in grades 10-12), there has 
been an average of 135 students in the three years that the summer- 
school program has been in effect. 

There might be some mis-interpretation if the term “acceleration” is 
not defined as it is applied to the Knoxville situation. Acceleration means 
that students might take courses in summer school which were not 
offered during the regular school year. It also includes courses that the 
students could not include in their regular schedule because they felt that 
other courses were more important. Acceleration also meant more school- 
ing in an advanced course after a basic course had been completed dur- 
ing a previous school year. 

The Knoxville Summer-School Program with a summer-school director 
administering the program the first year, and the high-school principal 
in charge of the program the second year, followed these procedures in 
establishing and promoting the summer-school program. 

Through our home-room teachers, a concerted effort was made to 
determine the subject matter areas in which students were interested. 
The discussions in the home rooms (fifteen-minute periods), informal 
talks with parents and other interested patrons provided a starting point 
to determine what courses might be offered in summer school. Courses 
were offered in a preliminary survey through the home rooms. Interested 
students were given four pages of materials which contained the objec- 
tives and advantages of summer school, subjects being offered, a brief 
description of each course, tuition information, and policies governing 
summer school. The students were given three days to take the summer- 
school material home, discuss it with their parents, and indicate which 
course they might be interested in taking. 


a a. Carper is Principal of the Senior High School, Knoxville, Iowa. 
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After the preliminary survey, material was collected from the home 
rooms; they were totaled to determine where the center of interests were 
concentrated. Generally speaking, ten students were considered a 
minimum number to be enrolled before a class could be offered. If 
seven or eight students enrolled in a course, an effort was made to re- 
cruit other students to complete the class. Students who had indicated a 
desire to take a course which did not have sufficient interest were often 
contacted to see if they might be interested in enrolling in a course 
where enrollment was nearly large enough. When the classes had been 
established, an appeal was made for teachers who were interested and 
qualified to teach the courses that were to be offered in summer school. 
When they were qualified, local faculty members were given preference. 

The courses offered in the three-year period included: Latin, Slide Rule, 
Speech, Psychology, Safety Education, Typing, Reading Acceleration and 
Study Habits, Remedial English, and Remedial Mathematics. Many of 
these courses were offered each year. There were eleven courses in 
which an interest was indicated, but lacked enough students to offer the 
course. 

The summer school was in session for an eight-week period, beginning 
about the tenth of June, and ending around the first of August. One 
semester or one credit was given for each course taken with the exception 
of Reading Acceleration, a non-credit course. The classes were in session 
from 8:00 a.m. to 9:55 a.m., and 10:55 a.m. to 12:00 p.m.—with a five 
minute break at 9:00 a.m. and 11:00 a.m. Classes were held in the morn- 
ing to escape the summer heat, and to give the students and the faculty 
an opportunity to participate in summer recreational activities. 

It was generally concluded that because of lack of interruptions that 
accompany the regular school day, more class time was available during 
the summer-school session than is available during a regular semester of 
school. 

There were no disciplinary problems to contend with in summer 
school. Administering the summer-school program was very simple as 
compared to the regular school year. Student and teacher morale was 
very high, and everyone felt that the summer sessions were very 
effective. 

The budget for the summer-school program is very modest, and faculty 
members could earn up to sixteen dollars a day and still have half the 
day free and the month of August to “get away from it all.” Tuition is 
five dollars for a district student, and fifteen dollars for a non-district 
student. 

We heartily recommend a summer-school program, and feel that it 
has achieved a very worth-while place in the district’s educational pro- 


gram. 








A New Dimension in Teacher Education 


RALPH K. HANSEN 


y ee the teacher education college has been considered 
the producer of teachers, while the public school has been considered 
the consumer. Although this has seemed logical and valid, occasionally 
public school people have been included in the planning of teacher edu- 
cation curricula. Generally this has not been successful, for seldom has 
the role of the college and the public school been redefined to include 
what might be termed a new dimension. 

This new dimension might be briefly defined in this way: that the 
public school and the teacher education college must serve comple- 
mentary functions in the preparation of teachers. If teacher education 
is perceived as a multiple-track operation, rather than a single-track, 
then the public school must serve a complementary, rather than a 
supplementary, function in the preparation of teachers. 

Such a multiple-track program has been in operation for several years. 
Description of it might further define this new dimension. In 1954 the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education granted the San Francisco Uni- 
tied School District $350,000 for the purpose of studying new ways of 
recruiting and training teachers. The District contracted with San 
Francisco State College to provide instructional and supervisory staff, 
while they provided the laboratory facilities. From its inception this 
program demanded that the public school and the college recognize the 
new dimension of complementary functions. 

Initially much discussion was required to establish common under- 
standing of this new dimension. To bring about this common under- 
standing of the job to be done, an advisory committee composed of 
representatives of the public school and the college came together. Their 
first problem was, Who was to be recruited and how were they to be 
trained. It was decided that trainees were to be recruited from business 
and professional occupations. They needed a baccalaureate degree from 
an accredited institution and a sincere desire to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. Priority was to be given to those with no prior preparation for 
teaching. Their year's program would include instruction in social and 
psychological foundations of education, principles and practices of 
education, and methods of teaching, as well as observation-participation 
and student-teaching in the public schools. The committee met with 


Ralph K. Hansen is College Coordinator, Teacher Recruitment and Training 
Program, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California. 
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officials from the California State Department of Education to ascertain 
that this program would meet credential requirements. The committee 
also determined course equivalencies for the year’s program to insure 
that the college would not be responsible for a sub-standard sequence. 


To proceed to cooperative planning of professional experiences that 
were developmental, both in the public school and the college, required 
that both could commit themselves to common purposes. And to ac- 
complish this involved much discussion between the two groups, one 
traditionally conceived as the producer and the other as the consumer. 
Agreement was needed as to what constituted teacher competence and 
how it was developed. 

Out of these planning sessions came a recommendation for develop- 
mental professional experiences utilizing both laboratory and seminar 
activities. The recommendation basically was that provision be made 
for articulation of direct experiences in the public school with problem- 
solving seminars at the college. However, this was only the first step, for 
the plan needed implementation. It had to be determined how the public 
school could most effectively provide experiences that could be made 
meaningful through seminar activity, and how the college could most 
effectively provide problem-solving seminars that did more than super- 
ficially solve immediate problems. Conceptual understanding had to 
emerge. This planning demanded the inclusion of two more groups, the 
resident teachers with whom the trainees would work in the public school 
and the instructional and supervisory staff with whom they would work 
at the college. If an articulated practicum-seminar plan were to work, 
cooperative planning was imperative. 

To plan cooperatively required extensive discussion of what kinds of 
practicum experiences needed to be provided, at what point in the pro- 
gram they should occur, and how they could be articulated with the 
seminars. Two approaches to cooperative planning were used. The 
public school and the college people working with the elementary 
trainees met in a central location on school time. The resident teachers 
could be released, since the trainees could take the resident teacher's 
classes, for they held valid student-teaching credentials. Out of these 
meetings emerged a plan for elementary-teacher education to which 
the public school and the college could commit themselves. Continuity 
was provided by using as many of the same resident teachers as possible 
during the five years of the program. 

The secondary-school group of necessity used a different — It 
was not possible to free resident teachers on school time, nor did it seem 
equitable to request their attendance at regular meetings after school. 
An initial after school meeting was held at which time the resident 
teachers and the college staff opened up the problem of planning 
articulated practicum-seminar experiences. After this meeting, most of 
the planning was done between the resident teachers in the individual 
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schools and the college staff. While this procedure was not as ex- 
peditious as that used by the elementary group, it was relatively effective. 
Continuity of resident teachers during the five years facilitated planning. 

A further procedure which insured successful planning was to bring 
the public school field administrators and the college staff together. The 
elementary administrators of the schools used and the college staff met 
before the opening of school in the fall to discuss what kinds of laboratory 
experiences the schools could provide and how they could most effectively 
be articulated with the problem-solving seminars at the college. At the 
secondary level, similar meetings were held, but during the school year, 
rather than before the opening of school. Cooperative planning at this 
level insured the most effective use of the cooperating schools in the 
program. 

Also at the secondary level, a series of central meetings was held with 
the curriculum assistants from each school and the college staff. In the 
San Francisco Unified School District, these people are directly respon- 
sible for scheduling and guiding student teachers in their schools. The 
cooperative planning during these meetings provided for developmental 
professional experiences in non-class activities. Meetings and planning 
at this level were imperative to provide for implementation of this phase 
of the program. 

During the final year of the program, a further procedure was de- 
veloped. Several selected secondary teachers were asked to work with 
the trainees as subject-area consultants during a mid-year workshop. 
These were primarily resident teachers with whom the trainees had 
worked during the year. This procedure allowed for further develop- 
ment of the new dimension. To these sessions, the trainees brought 
several months of intensive observation-participation-teaching experience 
that needed explication at a very specific level, and the consultants 
brought several years of practical experience dealing with the same 
problems. Pre-planning for these sessions required that the college staff 
draw from the trainees what subject-area problems they perceived, and 
then meet with the consultants to determine how best these kinds of 
problems could be resolved. These problems served as a starting point 
for the consultant's sessions with the trainees. This procedure was a 
modification of one used by the elementary group; however, the con- 
sultants used by the elementary group were college faculty, while the 
secondary consultants were public school personnel. This factor required 
considerably more planning, for it demanded recognition of the new 
dimension of complementary functions. 

These series of meetings at which the public school and the college 
discussed and planned how to articulate practicum experience most 
effectively with problem-solving seminars were time-consuming and 
frequently frustrating. But the time was not wasted, and the frustrations 
were not lasting; rather they were concomitant to any break-through to 
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a new dimension. And if this dimension were to be given substance, 
planning needed to involve all concerned, from the administrative level 
to the instructional level in both the public school and the college. If 
plans are to be made, as well as implemented, everyone concerned must 
be committed. 

After five years of discussion and study and planning, the public school 
and the college, in this particular instance, have given substance to a 
new dimension in teacher education. This dimension might be defined in 
the following way. 

1. Developmental professional laboratory een in public schools 
are necessary to provide experiences for the teacher-trainee to use to get at 
a real perception of education through problem-solving. 

2. The complementary functions of the public school and the college 
in the preparation of teachers can be utilized to establish developmental 
professional experiences through cooperative planning, if provision is made 
for participation in that planning by those involved in the functioning. 

3. Direct experiences can be articulated with theoretical experiences 
meaningfully if cooperative planning occurs. 

What has been significant about this five-year study is not the 
curriculum that has been planned, but the procedure by which it was 
planned. What is truly significant is that substance has been given to a 
new dimension in teacher education. 





Teacher Selection 


JOSEPH P. CARLO 


Racer world-wide scientific developments have caused the people 
of this country to do some serious thinking about education and the 
kinds of students it is developing. Some persons have taken this oppor- 
tunity to criticize the “what” and “how” of subjects being offered in our 
schools as “education.” Others, who have been more fundamental in 
their thinking, have identified the number-one problem of our schools 
today as the teacher shortage. Among educators it has been a known 
fact for years that the need is for more and better qualified teachers. 
The National Education Association has been active in recruiting young 
people to the teaching profession. One such example of their activity is 
the FTA (Future Teachers of America) Program of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Local school districts, aware of the problem, have sought various 
methods to relieve the teacher shortage and encourage young people to 
enter the education profession. Teachers and principals, alike, find 
themselves in a position to recruit young people for the profession. The 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
of the NEA held a conference at Albany, New York, in June 1954 to 
develop a long-range, cooperative, national program to bring about a 
balance in teacher supply and demand. At this conference, attended by 
about 700 lay-professional leaders, there were presented 24 existing 
programs for teacher recruitment. They included, among others, the 
Sheboygan Cadet Teaching Program, the Ohio Scholarship Plan, the 
Oregon FTA Program, and the Prince Georges County Plan for Dis- 
covering and Using Teacher Reserves. 

To emphasize the teacher shortage as education’s foremost problem 
today, according to statistics released by the NEA Research Division, 
there will be a national shortage of 135,000 teachers for September, 1959: 
With this as background, the primary concern of this article is the 
selection of teachers, and not recruitment. Recruitment, as defined 
herein, means encouraging people to enter the teaching profession. 
Selection is the process of choosing for a particular school system." 

Libraries contain many volumes on the “how-to” of daily living—“ How 
To Select a Sound Horse,” How To Get a Rich Wife,” ‘and “How To 

1 Chandler, B. J., and Petty, Paul V. Personnel Management in School Administration. 
Yonkers-On-Hudson: World Book Company. 1955. P. 47. 
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ington, D. C. 
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Make Sense,” but very little on “How To Select a Teacher.” This is 
probably due to the fact that the characteristics of effective teaching 
have not been clearly defined or identified. In order to secure the best- 
qualified teachers for teaching positions, selection procedures need to 
be refined. No single device can do the job by itself; but several can 
contribute to a sound selection program.? The following techniques can 
and should be used: 

Interviews—This is practically a universal procedure. However, the 
interview needs to be planned in such a way as to produce relevant 
information and applicable behavior. Conversation of a general nature 
is not enough. Specific questions about the position to be filled and the 
person being interviewed need to be asked and answered. Neither should 
the interview be confined to one sitting nor conducted by one person; 
but rather, it should take place on several different occasions, with 
different, interested and well-qualified people present. For the most 
effective results, the information from the interviews should be pooled 
and a consensus of the candidate made. 

Letters of Recommendation—This selection device often merely demon- 
strates that the candidate has a number of good friends. It does not 
necessarily show that he has the ability to teach effectively. 

Transcripts of Credits—This material provides the academic back- 
ground of the candidate. However, high marks are not sufficient proof 
that the candidate is a good teacher, and, correspondingly, neither are 
low marks necessarily an indication of poor teaching ability. One might 
better spend time discussing the candidate's potential with his professors. 

Certification—This means that a candidate meets the minimum legal 
qualifications of the state. It does not mean that the candidate is a good 
teacher, or will succeed as a teacher. Certification requirements vary 
considerably from state to state, and, until they become more uniform, 
their value can be misleading as a selection device. 

Tests for Predictive Purposes—The conclusiveness of tests has not been 
proved nor disproved. They are helpful in evaluating the candidate's 
ability to teach only when they are used in conjunction with other data 
about this individual. Some school districts require the candidate to take 
the National Teachers’ Examination before they can be considered for 
appointment. Other school districts, particularly large city districts, 
administer their own examinations. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington, D. C., still follow the latter system. Tests can be used 
effectively to eliminate extremely unsuitable candidates. 

Observation of Prospective Teachers in Action—This technique depends 
primarily upon the competence of the observer. Although this method 
involves travel, it is gaining wider acceptance. Observing a person in 
the classroom is one of the best ways of measuring his ability to do an 
effective job of teaching. This, however, necessitates an expenditure of 


2 McIntyre, Kenneth E., “How To Select Teachers,” National Education Association Journal, 
Vol. 47, No. 4, April 1958, pp. 250-51. 
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money for travel, and should, as in the interview, involve the judgment 
of more than one person—which may seem financially prohibitive to 
budget officers. 

Application—This method of securing information about prospective 
teachers is virtually universal.* Although application forms are widely 
used, there is wide variation in the length, format, and information re- 
quested. Major items of information, which are important to a particular 
school system, are asked for, as well as questions which appear to be 
extraneous and irrelevant. However, the application form should include 
at least the following information: 

Position wanted 
Name and address of applicant 
Personal data—age, marital status, native state, hobbies 
Education—dates, institutions attended, major and minor subjects, degrees 
Experience—school, position, dates, and other types of work experience 
Travel—places visited and length of stay 
Special talents—dramatics, speech, music, athletics, others 
Statement of interests 
References 
Since the application is widely used as a screening device, it becomes a 
predictive tool and needs to be c arefully designed.* 

Physical Examination—This too is a screening device to help select only 
those who are physically equipped to stand the rigors of teaching. Good 
physical and mental health are indispensable requirements for success- 
ful teaching.* Usually the physical examination is given by a physician 
provided by the school district. 

Evaluation—The information collected about a candidate is valueless 
unless it is studied in terms of the position to be filled. Very large systems 
such as Philadephia, Pennsylvania, and Washington, D. C., still conduct 
examinations as part of the selection technique, and “weight” the score 
on the test, oral interview, practical examination, and National Teachers 
Examination (if required) to compile an “eligible list” of candidates for 
appointment. In smaller school systems, appointments may depend upon 
the judgment of the chief administrative officer. It is safe to say that, if 
the best possible selection of teachers is to be made, the information sub- 
mitted by the teacher-applicant must be studied carefully by more than 
one qualified person, and that appointments should then be made on 
the basis of a consensus. Until it is possible with unfailing accuracy to 
predict teaching success, school districts must evaluate the information 
they collect from applicants by setting up qualification profiles and 
eligibility lists, or select only the intelligent and well-educated candi- 
dates.® 

* Jacobson, Paul B.; Reavis, William C.; and Logsdon, James D. The Effective School 
Principal. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, p. 377. 

* Chandler, B. J., and Petty, Paul V., op. cit., pp. 131-133. 

* Ibid., p. 136. 


*The Fund For The Advancement Of Education, Teachers for Tomorrow, New York 21: The 
Fund For The Advancement Of Education. November 1955. P. 21. 
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These selective procedures reveal the fact that it is no longer possible 
for a school district to sit and wait for teachers to apply. There must be 
purposeful activity on the part of the school district to encourage teachers 
to come to a particular community. This has given rise to the preparation 
and dissemination of attractive brochures about the school district, and 
visits to colleges, universities, and other school districts by prospective 
school employers. Industry has long used these two techniques, but they 
are comparatively new in education. Many school districts now budget 
funds for these purposes; and, in some instances, the local Education 
Association assists with the financing of such projects. Before these 
techniques can be utilized properly, certain specific questions about the 
school district must be answered, in self-appraisal: 


1. Why should a teacher wish to come to our town? 

2. Where will he live? 

3. What kind of place is our school? Attractive, although perhaps simple, 
or merely “good enough”? 
What teaching materials and equipment do we supply? 
What is the pupil-teacher ratio? 
Do we recognize that teachers, too, are human beings with feelings, 
tastes, and opinions? 
Do we accept teachers as interesting and important members of our 
community, or do we set them apart where we may scrutinize and 
criticize at will? 
When new teachers come to us, do we take pains to see that they 
become acquainted, particularly if young and on first teaching assign- 
ment? 
If we hear that a teacher’s methods are unlike those we once knew, do 
we reject without investigation any deviation from procedures of our 
own little red schoolhouse, or do we take the trouble to find out why 
changes have seemed appropriate? 
What kind of salary schedule have we? What is the differential 
between minimum and maximum? What is the period of time re- 
quired to reach the maximum? Is this an inducement for qualified 
personnel to remain with us, or are we preparing teachers for other 
states? 

11. Upon what kind of tax structure is our school system based? 


12. Are there opportunities for professional growth?? 


These questions need to be clearly and specifically answered before a 
representative can go out from his school district to select teachers. Most 
large school districts have done this by putting a “best foot forward” in 
attractive brochures. These brochures seem to have one central theme 
in common; namely, the advantages of teaching and living in each 
particular community. In this form, the answers to the questions enu- 


7 Brown, Ethel G., “How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers—and Keep Them?” The 
Bulletin of The National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 40, No. 216, January 
1956, p. 165. 
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merated above are provided and the prospective teacher is given a quick 
overview of the community and school district. For example, in such 
school districts as Columbus, Ohio; Washington, D. C.; Corpus Christi, 
Texas; Seattle, Washington; and Newton, Massachusetts, the brochures 
emphasize the following points: school facilities, special services for 
teachers, how to apply, personnel standards, minimum and maximum 
salaries, salary increments, teacher benefits, and attractive features and 
facts about the school district. Answering the questions presented earlier 
and, subsequently, preparing the brochure are not only helpful in the 
process of selection of new teachers, but also in the retention of teachers 
in the profession. Newton, Massachusetts, has sent out over 15,000 
brochures to teachers, placement officers, schools of education, and other 
strategic locations. As a result, it has succeeded in recruiting teachers 
from other school districts in twenty-nine states. The Boston Herald 
reports that there is no teacher shortage in Newton, and that teachers 
coming from industry find the school system “alive and exciting.” Ac- 
cording to the NEA Research Division, approximately 94,500 teachers 
leave the profession annually. Of this number, about 13% enter other 
professions. 

Teachers have indicated that they leave the profession primarily be- 
cause of poor working conditions and because of low salaries.* Com- 
munities anxious to get teachers must see to it that teachers have good 
working conditions, reasonable teacher load, ample supplies, and special 
educational opportunities to meet special needs of children, and must be 
willing to pay the price for adequate salaries. This program will enable 
the community not only to attract teachers to its schools, but also to keep 
those already there. There will be fewer teachers leaving for better 
teaching positions elsewhere, or actually leaving the profession. 

Once teachers have left the profession, how can they be encouraged to 
return? Montgomery County, Maryland, contacted a number of former 
teachers and established “refresher courses” for 70 of them.® This served 
a two-fold purpose. It helped provide additional teachers, and also 
brought the schools and the community closer together by increasing the 
understanding of school problems. Once the citizens of the community 
become aware of the problems of securing teachers, they are likely to 
encourage others to enter the teaching profession. 

In considering the foremost critical need in education today, the teacher 
shortage, this writer has pointed out that teacher recruitment begins 
in the classroom; that selection is the process of encouraging teachers to 
choose to come to a certain school district; that this process is a necessary 
part of obtaining qualified teachers; that it involves a combination of 


*U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Division of State 
and Local School Systems, Efforts of State Groups In The Recruitment and Selection of Teachers, 
Education Briefs, No. 32, July 1956, pp. 10 and 16. 

* National Education Association, NEA Research Division, “Recruiting for the Teaching 
Profession,” Washington, D. C., July 1954, p. 14. 
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techniques; that, once the data about a candidate are collected, they must 
be evaluated in terms of the position to be filled; that teachers leave the 
profession because of poor working conditions and low salaries; that, if 
these conditions were improved, fewer teachers would leave the pro- 
fession; that, if there are local programs to encourage former teachers to 
return to teaching, local teacher needs will be better met; that com- 
munities cannot wait for teachers to apply, but must send out literature 
and representatives to influence teachers to come to a particular school 
district. 

Teacher selection is not a simple process, but it is essential. A school 
district without sufficient and competent teachers cannot prepare children 
to meet the challenge of today’s world. That which needs to be done 
should be done immediately—a growing child waits not for men or 
nations to make their decisions. 





Educational Personnel in the 
Secondary School 


VERA DORN 


= educators are aware of their responsibility in helping de- 
velop an educational program which will best prepare youth to live 
happily and successfully as a contributing member of our democratic 
society in the present complex world. Because of the magnitude of such 
a program, the modern secondary school has greatly expanded its func- 
tions and services in recent decades. Such development necessitates an 
adequate supply of trained personnel in order to achieve its purposes 
and goals. Both professional and nonprofessional agents cooperate in the 
total project. 

All educators, regardless of their position, are basically teachers. All 
professional staff members exist to effect the best instructional setting and 
techniques for the maximum growth and development of America’s 
greatest resource, its youth. The staff may include the teacher, the 
supervisor or department head, the assistant principal, the principal, the 
central administration consisting of the assistant superintendents and the 
superintendent. The function of each of these offices follows: 


Superintendent — determines the policy of the school system 
reports on school matters to the school board 
acts as liaison officer between school system and 
community 

Principal organizes and operates the high school so that it 
runs smoothly to the maximum advantage of pupil 
development 
promotes maximum pupil learning experiences in 
the total school program through intradepartmental 
conferences and program coordination 


maintains wholesome public relations 


Assistant Principal — arranges schedules 
manages attendance 
coordinates a functioning extracurriculum program 
handles discipline 
supervises routine matters 


Vera Dorn is a Teacher of Social Studies, Eastern High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 
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Supervisor or 
Department Head — coordinates the professional program for the depart- 


ment 

arranges for meetings 

helps improve instructional techniques 

makes available professional literature, publications 

and research 

carries on ongoing programs for teacher growth 
Librarian serves faculty and pupils through making materials, 

resources, and books available 

explains library materials and utilization of facilities 

through class visitation 

Teacher guides youth in the attainment of the cumulative 

culture of society so they grow into intelligent, con- 
tributing adults 

develops values, standards, appreciations, critical 
thinking requisite for intelligent leadership and 
cooperation in our democratic society 

These functions are essentially the same for the smaller school with 
fewer personnel. Other professional and nonprofessional agents con- 
tribute toward the educational growth of youth. Frequently they are 
specialists who serve in school or community and who work with the 
school to promote further the welfare of youth. These groups include: 
nurses, doctors, dentists, psychologists, social workers, and others. Co- 
operation among all agents results in a comprehensive program. 

The teacher has not always enjoyed the challenging and satisfying 
position which he holds today. Plato, Aristotle, Quintilian, and other 
- great teachers contributed to the accumulation of a theory of education. 
Educational practice became professionalized in ancient times. The 
Roman Empire employed teachers at fixed salaries. In 1858, Johann 
Sturm developed his Gymnasium on a professional basis and became the 
first secondary-school principal. He employed and supervised teachers 
in his multiple-class school. 

A glance at the evolution of the role of the secondary-school teacher 
in America reveals major changes which have developed. The teacher 
of the Latin Grammar school and of the early academy which replaced 
it was a man with some pretension of scholarship. His methods instilled 
fear. His aim was to secure mastery of subject matter, principally Latin 
and Greek, as the basis of training for the ministry. His principal function 
was the assignment and hearing of lessons. 

The modern teacher does not use coercive procedures. Rather his 
concern centers upon assisting the student to “learn and grow.” He is a 
careful builder of learning situations which aim to help each student 
develop his optimum potential. He is an expert in dealing with individual 
young people. He is concerned with the healthy development of person- 
ality as well as the mental hygiene of the individual. He is sensitive to 
the vagaries of rapidly growing youth. 
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What are the secondary-school teacher’s responsibilities in realizing 
modern educational principles? They are many. The modern teacher 
realizes that he is teaching youth. His secondary emphasis is upon 
teaching subject matter. He becomes counselor, adviser, and friend. 
He assumes many extracurricular duties. He assists with non-curricular 
student projects. He assumes responsibility for community contact and 
builds favorable public relations. He cooperates with the entire per- 
sonnel in helping every individual develop maximally so that youth can 
make a satisfactory adjustment to life’s situations, be successful and 
happy. He helps youth develop competences necessary for participation 
in democracy in these complex times. 

Because of these vast changes in the function of the teacher, it is 
important to note the changes in the qualifications and preparation of 
the modern teacher. In addition to high standards of character and 
an attractive personality, principals, superintendents, and local boards 
of education seek teachers who have academic and professional training 
necessary to achieve the purpose and goals of the school and society. 

Certification standards vary with states. However, leaders in educa- 
tion, regional accrediting agencies, and enlightened school boards are 
succeeding in raising minimum standards for certification. Recent re- 
quirements include a bachelor’s degree with adequate academic and 
professional training. More advanced degrees and specialized training 
are required for administrative positions. To help teachers improve their 
understanding of the nature of adolescence, current methods, pro- 
cedures, and curriculum trends, graduate courses, workshops, and in- 
service programs have been provided. Colleagues benefit from such 
programs since the teacher shares this training in school and at profes- 
sional meetings. 

One of the major problems in education today is teacher shortage. 
Studies confirm its basic causes. These include an ever-increasing en- 
rollment, heavy teaching load, inadequate salaries as compared with 
other professions, financial insecurity and apparent lack of tenure, in- 
equities in relative income as compared with rising economic costs, and 
lure of talented students and teachers by more attractive financial offers 
by industry and business. 

The implications of these problems are serious. Unless the public is 
educated to provide a budget adequate for educational needs, the prob- 
lems will continue to be serious. Deterioration which has become 
apparent will continue. Failure to meet this financial obligation will 
serve only to increase the current problem of teacher supply. 

Unless talented secondary-school students are attracted to the teach- 
ing profession, the quality and standards of teaching will be lowered. 
Correspondingly, other professions, business and industry, research, and 
all areas in our economy will be affected by such lowering of educational 
standards. Quality begets quality. Good teachers inspire youth to want 
to teach. 





The Disintegrating Ladder 


JAMES W. RUSSELL 


A COMBINATION of forces is making our ladder system of educa- 
tion obsolete. The percentage of persons attending high school and the 
first two years of college is out of keeping with curriculum demands and 
the distribution of academic aptitude in the general population. A 
conflict between traditions and technology involves more than academic 
issues; the very survival of a nation and way of life is at stake. 


DEMOCRACY AND TECHNOLOGY 


Our educational system involves many functions and purposes. Re- 
ligion, citizenship, consumer education, and family living are among the 
factors involved in this project. At the same time, technology—broadly 
defined—is vital to the individual in his attempt to make his way occupa- 
tionally and to society in maintaining its institutions and military power. 

In one way or another, our people seem to do very well in all lines of 
endeavor. At this point in history, our land is right up there in front of 
all others. The trouble is that in a few decades, new vigorous societies 
such as China, India, and the Arab world will be joining Russia and 
western Europe in competition in the front lines of technological prog- 
ress. It is for the Americans of that day that the teacher from pre-school 
to post-doctoral is most concerned. Suppose their counterpart in China, 
Russia, Japan, and elsewhere has a better foundation in school—will it 
then be too late for us to make up for the loss? Can we take a chance 
on it? 

To turn away from broad objectives and concentrate on education for 
science, trades, business, and management would also seem like a de- 
feat. To permit our democratic ideals to be lost in this fashion, if this 
would follow, is hardly the answer to the external threat. A subtle, long- 
range but not well understood threat from within can be the most diffi- 
cult type of all to combat. 


THE ALLOTMENT OF FUNCTIONS TO INSTITUTIONS 
Permitting the family to educate its own members is impractical today. 
At the same time, as generations come and pass on up to be succeede ad 
by others, each one is exposed to more education. Parents with grade- 
school backgrounds give way to those with much more. Surely, each 


James V W. Russell is a Counseling Psychologist, Room 801 Northwestern University, 
Counseling Center, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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new wave of parents will teach its children more during the pre-school 
years, if emotional factors are up to par. 

Not only that, modern families have audio-visual aids in the form of 
radio, TV, home movies. They travel more and books are more likely 
to be found in the home. The cheap paper-bound reprint has made books 
one of the best “buys” on the market. Popular magazines are received 
by millions of homes and these are often potentially “educational.” 

The churches of this country remain strong. As a matter of fact, if 
anything, they are growing stronger. Their efforts to educate children 
are becoming intensified and professionalized, and this represents another 
source of delegation of educational functions. 

Americans are great joiners. Many clubs, associations, groups are open 
to the young in most communities. Their parents will sometimes be dis- 
posed to have the children join the division of their clubs that cater to 
the young. The Scouts, “Y’s,” and many others do much in the way of 
helping the young to socialize and gain access to learning and physical 
development. 

Has the day come when the institutions of the community—other than 
the school—will take an increased responsibility for the education of the 
children, leaving the school more time and resources for use in teaching 


technology? 


New KNowLepcE ABout LEARNING 


What is most worth teaching is still very controversial just as are the 
relative merits of the various methods and materials of instruction. The 
humanities are generally regarded, in this country, as important to 
engineers and scientists. The controversy, however, is not just one of 
humanities versus specialized instruction, but of what, and how to teach 
in each of these areas. 

The teaching of principles, attitudes, ability to solve problems is con- 
sidered wiser in our changing world than the teaching of specialized 
knowledge and skills which can soon become obsolete. Varying this ac- 
cording to the level of the student, however, is also considered in keeping 
with the findings about the nature of learning. This is a crucial factor 
because of our mixing of students of a wide range of abilities. 


MEMORY AND RE-LEARNING 


The need for young people to serve with the military forces causes 
complications in education. This combined with the tendency of many 
young people to leave high school mentally or physically prior to gradu- 
ation, only to have a change of heart and return some years later, gives 
weight to the importance of teaching in such a way that the gulf can be 
successfully breeched. 

The giving of advanced credits for experiences in the military forces 
and for passing of the “G.E.D.” tests has set a precedent in education that 
has done no good in maintaining the ladder system. It also has done little 
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to solve this problem of re-entry into the highway after being temporarily 
afield. 





ORGANIZATION FOR READINESS AND ADAPTABILITY TO STUDENT DEMANDS 


If a high-school student is ahead of his class in ability and motivation 
and is ready to move into college level studies, why not let him go ahead? 
Somie high schools are doing just this and more are likely to do so in the 
; future. If a student wants to specialize intensely say in electronics or 
automobile mechanics, why not make it possible, if he is able to cope 
with it? 

To speculate for a moment on the future, think of the possibilities for 
responding to the student's readiness and demands in a system that 
provided for progress by the use of tests accompanied by an emphasis 
in instruction on audio-visual aids, on the one hand, and tutoring on the 
other. 

It has been long since recognized that our teenage people are not going 
ahead as rapidly as they could. Our high schools seem to be well suited 
for a world in which the adolescent is protected from adult responsibility. 
Certainly, our secondary system is at least fairly good; that is not the 
point. Our schools have been reflecting our general cultural stresses and 
; values. Local control of education makes this highly likely to occur. Once 
é established, a system such as ours based on this type of control become 

most difficult to adapt to change. 
Our ladder system, however, discourages initiative. The superior 
student moving ahead in learning, but not up the ladder, is not rewarded 
. or stimulated as well as could be the case were he permitted to move 
ahead in any direction as fast as possible. 

Greater specialization, ability to move ahead up the system as well as 
within a given institution or in subject matter, and limiting of require- 
ments to those that are vocationally justified will put decision about 
non-vocational studies in the hands of the student and his family and 
permit the individual with initiative and the necessary ability to go, as 
far and as fast, in any direction he desires. 

The college degree and professional degrees are importaht as land- 
marks and should be kept; however, the high-school diploma has lost its 
meaning anyway. Our high schools should all include many of the 
things now taught in junior colleges and technical schools. This would 
spread the availability of education up into what is now regarded as the 
college level. 

CONCLUSION 

The ladder system of education is too rigid for the nature of individual 

differences and modern industrial society, even if democratic. Although 


ability grouping helps, it only demonstrates that the ladder system will 
not work in its present form, as well as a multichannel system that does 
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not try to equate such things as two years in a public junior college with 
two years in a top flight university or an academic and vocational high 
school. 

The increasing competition from other lands in science, and for that 
matter in all lines of endeavor, is bringing home what should have been 
obvious all along. We compose but a small fraction of the world’s popu- 
lation, and people all around the world start life with the same potential 
as our youngsters. Democracy is the hope of humanity, however, main- 
taining a rigid and obsolete educational system is hardly the way to 
show that it is compatible with the needs of the rapid change that goes 
with accelerating technology. 

Irresistible forces are crumbling the ladder system. Educators should 
keep ahead of change. Will America show the world that it can adapt 
its education system as quickly and effectively as any country having a 
totalitarian government? 





The Teacher’s Handbook 


ROBERT E. JONES 


A TEACHER'S handbook is exactly what the title implies. It is a 
handbook designed expressly for use by the teacher in matters pertaining 
to the school system. A more comprehensive definition can be found in 
the Encylopedia of Modern Education' which states in part: “. . . A hand- 
book is a compact compilation of important facts, principles, theories, 
and data in each of the various phases of education. . . . A list of direc- 
tions, suggestions, statements of policy, and rules of the school system. . . . 
A book for quick reference to information needed in the teacher's daily 
tasks.” 

Teachers’ handbooks generally fall into two categories: One for the 
entire school system or district (e.g., Berkeley Public Schools Teacher's 
Handbook) and the other for a particular school in the district (e.g., 
McKinley School Teacher's Handbook). The handbook for the particular 
school is naturally geared to matters that pertain to and are unique to 
the school, whereas the system-wide handbook pertains to policy and 
procedures and general information that is uniform throughout the 
entire system. In some instances, of course, there would be a certain 
amount of repetition and overlapping of the two handbooks because the 
over-all system philosophy, procedures, and board policy would be the 
basis of interpretation for policy in the individual schools. 

For our purpose here, the concern is primarily with the teachers 
handbook of the individual school in the district, although much of the 
information that follows will also be applicable for the system-wide 


handbook. 


PURPOSES 


A review of the literature gives many and varied reasons as to why 
the teachers and administrators fee] that a handbook is necessary. I have 
translated a number of these reasons into the following purposes: 


1. To outline the school regulations, policies, and the procedures used 
to carry out these matters. (This calls for the staff and administrators to think 
through these problems in order to spell them out in writing.) 

2. To give the new teachers a feeling of security and to spare the teacher 
or school, or both, embarrassment from “avoidable mistakes.”2 
“4 See Rivlin in the Bibliography. 

Robert E. Jones is a graduate student in educational administration at the Univer- 
sity of California, 2509 Parker Street, Berkeley, California. 
2 See The Newly Appointed Teacher in the bibliography. 
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3. To use as guides in the orientation of new members to their school. 

4. To act as an aid for the new administrator in familiarizing himself 
with his new school. 

5. To acquaint substitute teachers with the rules, policies, and practices 
of the assigned school. 

6. To act as a ready reference when the need arises for new and con- 
tinuing teachers—also administrators. 
7. To save the teacher the embarrassment and time of a trip to the prin- 
cipal’s office, if the information is in a handbook—thus saving time for both. 

8. To act as a guide in resolving school problems that arise from day to 
day. 

9. To reduce to a minimum the number of notices and bulletins written 
for teachers. 

10. To force the principal to think through the administrative routine 
for the year. 

11. To promote uniform procedures in clerical and administrative duties; 
e.g. filling out forms and reports. 


THe DEVELOPMENTAL CRITERIA 
After the need for a teacher’s handbook has been recognized and the 
decision has been reached to develop one. then it becomes necessary to 
plan the procedures, contents, and the mechanics. Through experience a 
number of principles or criteria have been found to be especially helpful 
in developing the handbook. The criteria are arbritarily divided into 


three categories: (1) criteria in general to be observed; (2) criteria in 
regard to contents; and (3) criteria as to mechanics. 


In General 

1. It is advisable to discuss in faculty meetings the need and practical 
purposes that a handbook is to serve. 

2. The handbook should be the result of group thinking—it will be 
more readily acceptable by those who use it if they have had a part in 
its development. 

3. A handbook committee should be selected in a democratic manner 
and be responsible for developing the handbook to completion. 

4. The handbook should be a cooperative venture that reflects the 
views and the experiences of the faculty, administration, and in many 
cases the student body. 

5. The handbook should be specifically developed for the particular 
school in mind—not an imitation of other schools’ handbooks. 

6. The handbook should be flexible enough to avoid retarding in- 
dividual initiative on the part of the teacher and the administrator. 

7. A definite individual should be designated to keep the handbook 
current (revised or subtitutions ) after it is in use. 

8. A master handbook should be maintained in the office which con- 
tains the original as well as current enactments. 

9. The costs for printing, or binders if used, for the handbook should 
be provided by the board of education. 
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Content 

1. The handbook should be in accord with, and complement state 
laws, rules, and regulations of the state board of education. 

2. The handbook should include all written policies and also those 
which have become a part of the school through usage, but which have 
never been placed on paper. 

3. Contents will vary according to the individual school; a survey of 
the staff's desires regarding content is recommended. 

4. The handbook should contain both a table of contents and an index. 

5. Whenever possible, it is desirable to include samples of forms used 
in the school with information included in the blank spaces to give 
teachers an example to follow. 

6. The handbook should contain its own provision for admendment; 
i.e., an explanation of the procedure. 


Mechanics 

1. A handbook must be of reasonable length—it is a guide book, not 
a textbook. 

2. The content of the handbook should be logically organized around 
major subject heads. 

3. If certain practices are mandatory, the word “shall” should be 
used rather than “should” or “ought to.” To indicate a permissive 
practice, “may” should be used. 

4. It must be well organized so the desired information can be found 
easily and quickly. 

5. Short sentences in simple English should be used to avoid the 
necessity of having to explain what has been written. 

6. Specific dates and names of persons (titles instead) should be 
eliminated to avoid the annual revision of many pages. 

7. Directions should be presented in a logical sequence in the order 
in which they will be performed with samples when possible for clarity. 

8. It is recommended that the handbook be a mimeographed loose- 
leaf type for easier revision and substitution. 

9. It should be revised annually, making provisions for revisions in the 
original edition and providing space for suggestions to make the hand- 


book more usable. 


In SUMMARY 


The teacher’s handbook is one of the many devices that many schools 
are finding valuable in helping the staff become more efficient. It is 
another step forward in good school organization, especially with schools 
steadily increasing in enrollment which in turn calls for additional staff 
members. With the addition of greater numbers of teachers—new, 
regular and substitutes—many principals who never before felt the need 
for a handbook for teachers are recognizing the desirability of introduc- 
ing one into their schools. 
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Suggested Standards for Teachers 
of High School Psychology 


KENNETH E. COFFIELD 


in SOME the teaching of psychology at the high-school level should be 
seriously questioned. They doubt that this is the place to introduce such 
a body of knowledge. Further, it is held that, if we examine the now 
existent classes in high-school psychology, the total picture is somewhat 
less than desirable. The two most common criticisms are: (1) that of 
content or curriculum and (2) that of methodology and/or staffing. Are 
these criticisms legitimate? It is proposed in this paper that no true “yes” 
or “no” answer can be given to the problem. Instead, some indication 
of possible alternatives will be presented which can be selected in order 
to make the topic of high-school psychology even better. It is felt that 
far too often we tend to generalize our negative feelings about this 
matter. We note poor instruction or poorly prepared teachers and then 
declare that this is not the place for psychology. Thus, from our feelings 
concerning the methodology and staffing areas come our denial in terms 
of curriculum. 

It is held here that at the high-school level psychology not only can 
but also should be introduced. Justification for this is not at all difficult 
to find when we examine some of the major aims and objectives of our 
high schools of today. Each attempts in its own unique way to develop 
as complete a student and future citizen as possible. Helping these 
schools are certain groups, such as educational commissions, which work 
together in the development of the major aims of education. On all of the 
material coming from these groups, we find such worthy objectives as: 
self-realization, greater understanding of human relationships, more 
adequate use of leisure time, mental health, greater interest in home 
activities, enthusiasm for learning not only for the immediate but also 
for the future, and understanding of the scientific method. Viewed in 
this light, it is difficult to understand why more schools have not selected 
the teaching of high-school psychology. What other single course is 
better suited for the meeting of these and other similar objectives? 
Granted that this represents a selected sampling of the aims and objec- 
tives, they still remain consistent from commission to commission and 
from high school to high school. If we could but meet these objectives 
with our present high-school students, our jobs might be well done. 

The justification of high-school psychology seems obvious. Here is 
one single subject matter area which can help tremendously in the 
development of our oncoming citizens; an area which can help each 
student understand his unique role in the social stream. Here is one 
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area which has the possibility of breaking down many compartmentalized 
fields of knowledge, showing how all are related to him. Perhaps we too 
often forget that the bulk of our high-school population never has the 
advantage of further formal education. Some two thirds of each gradu- 
ating class never go on to college, and thus, have little, if any, exposure 
to “legitimate” psychology. 

Perhaps the need is obvious, but what of this matter of “legitimate” 
psychology? Are the courses which are now being offered worthy in 
terms of content? Are they properly staffed? And what kind of train- 
ing does a high-school psychology teacher have and need? 

As for the first question, that of content, no single definite curriculum 
seems to have been established. One instructor may have a scientific 
approach and treat each aspect of the course accordingly. Another, ad- 
justing to the specific needs of his students, may feel that a social 
orientation is most desirable. A third, on the other hand, may follow a 
text chapter for chapter acting only as a source person supplementing the 
book. Thus, there is need for greater uniformity in terms of content. 

The second question concerns whether or not the courses which are 
now being taught are properly staffed. Here the answer is simple, “No, 
they are not.” In recent surveys conducted by T. L. Engle,’ it was found 
that the mean total of under-graduate and graduate hours for those 
teaching high-school psychology was 8.26 hours. Although we do not 
know at present what courses these hours represent or whether or not 
there is any uniformity here, we can speculate that they include only 
the introductory courses. Further, these teachers are often principals 
and superintendents who feel a genuine need for this course but who 
frequently have a staff no better qualified to teach in psychology than 
they are. Thus, there is a serious staff problem in this area. 

What then can be done by way of better staffing? There are several 
substantial recommendations which can be made. First, professional 
psychologists can encourage state certification for each high-school 
psychology teacher. Some of the possibilities for such certification will 
be noted below. Second, it might be well if all professional educators 
were to become more aware of the importance of the total area of the 
teaching of psychology. Third, and probably the most important of all 
solutions, is that of recommending to all district boards of education that 
they re-examine the credentials of those people who are currently teach- 
ing psychology classes. If it is noted that teachers are deficient either 
in terms of hours or in course work, strong recommendations should be 
made that they continue their education in the psychological field. 
Further, if the possibility of adding psychology to the curriculum is 
being considered, such boards should be mindful of the amount and kind 
of work the prospective teacher has done. Fourth, state boards of edu- 

‘Engle, T. L., “Teaching of Psychology in High Schools,” American Psychologist, 7: 31-35; 


1952. Also see “The Training and Exp of High School Teachers of Psychology,” 
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cation can accept the role of leadership for certification of the high- 
school psychology teacher. This is perhaps the most workable of all 
solutions. The respective state boards certificate all other teachers, why 
not the psychology teachers? 

What then is the minimum that should satisfy these respective boards 
of education regarding certification? As seen by this writer, there are at 
least three possible methods: (1) a major in psychology with a minor in 
education. Student practice teaching should be conducted in a high- 
school psychology class and should be supervised by a member of the 
college or university psychology staff. This would represent the ideal 
which cannot always be achieved. In lieu of this ideal training, a second 
proposal might be made: (2) certification in the sciences with a minor in 
psychology. The science which would seem to be most appropriate 
would be biology. The third suggestion is (3) certification in the social 
studies with a minor in psychology. 

To be more specific, certification under method one would require 
the prospective teacher to take all or a major part of the following 
courses. It should be noted that this listing represents something more 
than a typical psychology major and, thus, the specific courses with 
hours needed should be left to the accrediting agencies. 


General Psychology 3 hours 
Adolescent Psychology 

Educational Psychology 

Experimental Psychology 

Psychology of Learning 

Social Psychology 

Mental Health 

Personality 

Statistics 

Advanced General Psychology 


30 hours 


The education minor should include: 
Secondary Curriculum 3 hours 
History and Philosophy of Education 
Methods of Teaching 
Supervised Student Teaching 
Excess Education Credits to meet 
state requirements (approximate 
number given here) 


18 hours 


To be certificated in the sciences (comprehensive major ) with a teach- 
ing minor in psychology, a major part of the following, if not all, should 
be taken: 


2 Hours noted here are in terms of semesters. 
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General Chemistry 

Physics 

Geology 

General Biology 

Zoology 

Anatomy 

Phy siology 
Colleg ee Jain owe «oad Ghibl anew eeead 3 
Statistics 


45 hours 
Here the minor in psychology, as in the social studies alternative, might 
well include some combination of the following: 


General Psychology 3 hours 
Educational Psychology 
PUENTE WONG occ cc ccassccsesccseses 3 
Personality 
Experimental Psychology 
Advanced General Psychology ................ 3 
B hours 
In the course of study for the social studies (comprehensive major) 
the following should be seriously considered. As stated above, the 
psychology teaching minor would remain the same. 
American History 5 hours 
European History 
American Government 
Political Science 
SE GE GORE ooo bie weeks dain eweue 3 
Economics 
Sociology 
Anthropology 
ED, nn ws anaceececdonde ets 3 
Electives in the above areas 
45 hours 
Upon first glance it might seem that to qualify anyone to teach 
psychology, this education would still be far from complete. This could 
possibly be debated from the point of view that even this is a very big 
step in the right direction. If all of the teachers now responsible for 
psychology classes on the high-school level could meet any of these 
minimum requirements, one might speculate that more substantial 
courses and, thus, more astute students could be developed. Until the 
time that some standards can be established for curriculum and teachers, 
high-school psychology classes will remain under heavy criticism. The 
job can be accomplished only through cooperative efforts at all levels 
of education. High-school curricula are changing and high-school psy- 
chology is here to stay. We do have a body of material to offer the high- 
school student. It is now our collective job to assure the student that he 
is getting the best course possible. We must now take that next step 
and strive for a better group of teachers to teach an improved curriculum. 








What Is Special Assistance Grouping? 


LINDLEY N. YERG 


‘i term “Special Assistance” designates a section homogeneously 
grouped, to better assist the academically slow students in finding a 
measure of success in the tool subject areas. This grouping is not to be 
confused with special education. A desirable by-product of this group- 
ing is that the remaining sections may proceed at a more rapid pace be- 
cause of the absence of the academically slow. This treatment is not 
meant to be a course of study, but rather, the reporting of certain observa- 
tions obtained in the day-to-day relationships with these students. Social 
studies is the particular area covered, but the remarks also include the 
effect of this grouping on the total school program. 

These classes are together only in specific subject areas and great care 
is taken to avoid any special designation, stigma, or isolation from the 
general school routine. Statistics support the favorable effect of this 
special grouping in regards to discipline. Other desirable outcomes are 
the reduction of failures and a greater percentage of seniors qualifying 
for diplomas. 

A pleasant surprise has been the enthusiasm of the students both 
grouped and non-grouped, in accepting and respecting this arrange- 
‘nent. Morale among the slower learners has definitely improved. They 
realize their similarity of problems, and that work loads and rates will be 
geared to attainable levels. This reduces frustrations which create the 
tendency to give up which is a common occurrence among slow learners 
who find themselves overwhelmed by tasks beyond their abilities. They 
now feel they have a chance. 

Criteria involved in selecting these groups are intelligent quotients, 
achievement test scores, past academic records, and appraisal by the 
faculty. Reading ability is usually found to be far below grade level. 

The slow learners need much understanding. There should exist no 
“whip hand” over them as with the more academically gifted. Theirs 
has already been a history of failures; therefore, the teacher must strive 
to obtain interest even if it means deviation from accepted standards. 
Homework must be limited and class time given for most preparations. 
However, the students should be held strictly accountable for all assign- 
ments made. This is an important objective in furthering responsibility. 


Lindley N. Yerg is Administrative Assistant in the College Area High School, State 
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The main theme must be kept simple, and confusion must be avoided by 
teaching only one project at a time. Frequent tests are desirable, but 
they should be short. These tests should insure the possibility that a 
reasonable score may be obtained by the majority of the group as they 
like to feel success too. At the slightest opportunity the teacher should 
be liberal with praise. Developing desirable social attitudes might, in 
the long run, be the most important gain. 

The above recommendations are meant to be consistent within the 
general framework of the twelfth-grade social studies curriculum. The 
basic course problems are just as applicable to the slow learner as to the 
more advanced. It becomes a question of teacher judgment in restricting 
the amount of work assigned, and accentuating the areas where a 
favorable response may be expected. A note of caution is introduced 
here to prevent one from becoming either prematurely enthusiastic or 
depressed with early results. There will be both good days and bad. 

Close cooperation with the English department has been highly 
successful. For example, dual credit is given for a number of projects 
such as book reports, term papers, and all written work. The theme and 
organization may originate in social studies, while the use of correct 
grammar, spelling, etc. becomes an exercise for the special assistance 
English group. Socio-dramas relating to a study of careers is another 
example of this type of cooperation. 

In summary, if these slower learning students see the school is genuinely 
interested in them, that opportunities are given to assume responsibilities, 
and that no social stigma is involved, they welcome this method of group- 
ing. Thus these students as well as the entire school profit by having 
homogeneous groupings. 








The Utility of Mass Testing Programs 


RUSSELL P. KROPP 


iy QUANTITY were the criterion of the goodness of educational test- 
ing, then all would be well. Consider the following: There are several 
national testing programs, e.g., the National Merit Examinations and the 
College Entrance Boards, which annually involve hundreds of thousands 
of secondary-school students. Then, too, many states have established 
state-wide testing programs, each of which involves annually nearly all 
students at one or more grade levels in a round of testing, sometimes 
consuming as much as four half-days of school time. In addition, there 
are county testing programs, many of which are formally organized, ad- 
ministered routinely each year, and involve most of the student popula- 
tion. The funds released under provisions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act will undoubtedly trigger the development of formal testing pro- 
grams where they do not now exist and will increase those that do exist. 

To many of us whose responsibilities are in educational testing, 
quantity of testing is not necessarily indicative of the goodness of testing, 
and, consequently, we are not transported to ecstasy by the present situa- 
tion or the future situation if the trend continues. 

None of us is capable of judging convincingly the amount of testing 
per pupil that is optimal; however, at least one of us entertains strong 
opinions about the kinds of testing that are important and their relative 
importance without regard to the total amount of time a student is tested 
during a year. 

The bulk of testing time in wide-scale programs is devoted to apprais- 
ing intelligence and to appraising achievement in broad fields like 
natural science, social science, English, etc. The reason such tests are 
given are multifarious, ranging from “securing information for homo- 
geneously grouping pupils” to “predicting their subsequent college 
success.” Most, if not all, reasons might be condensed to one general 
purpose: to determine the status of the student with regard to an ex- 
ternal group or to himself. Three common uses of information which is 
gained from such testing are: to compare the student with an external 
group, to compare him with himself (as might be the case on the 
Differential Aptitude Tests), and to predict his probable status in some 
future activity, say collegiate work. In short, the direction now being 
followed in testing seems to be that of determining the relative positions 
in which a student now stands or the probable position at which he will 
stand later. Rarely do purposes which cannot be resolved to “ascertain- 
ing status” enter into the purposes of mass testing programs or into the 
selection of tests for such programs. 
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When considered in the context of what information the majority of 
school personnel needs, the goodness of testing programs designed to 
assess status is undeniable even though it is slight. The chief advantage, 
it seems, resides in the predictiveness of one’s future status or probable 
future status in various activities on the basis of present status. Of less 
importance are things such as: the results are useful in grouping students 
for instruction and for that which is involved in knowing with a fair 
degree of accuracy how a student, or a school full of them, ranks with 
other students, say a national sampling of them, or in knowing how he 
ranks with the mean achievement of students in other schools. 

If there is actually a one-sidedness of purpose characterizing present 
testing programs, and I assume that there is, it is only fair to inquire about 
whose purposes such programs are intended to serve. Since the informa- 
tion about students which is gathered is of practically no use to teachers, 
undoubtedly it is not their purposes which are served. Furthermore, 
since they are rarely consulted about the kinds of tests to be included 
in such batteries, it is unlikely that some one empowered to exercise 
choice will serve as their keeper and choose in their behalf. The princi- 
pals and supervisors sometimes, but not frequently, exercise considerable 
weight and it would seem that most times their choices are well-intended 
but rather unfortunate except with regard to intelligence tests. Partly, 
this seems to be due to a failure to consider purposes other than their 
own, a proneness to be sold a “bill of goods,” and a tendency to follow 
the trend. From personal observation, I would judge that guidance 
personnel are accorded greatest voice in selecting tests for such pro- 
grams. If they, in fact, do, then one must acknowledge the wisdom with 
which they choose instruments that will supply information useful to 
them in their work. But it must be borne in mind that guidance workers 
are auxiliaries in the public schools. So when they select tests useful to 
themselves, they in effect bind everyone to their purposes; thus, in test- 
ing, the needs of a secondary-school group are made primary and, to a 
great extent, the needs of the key personnel—the teachers—are ignored.' 

If the above is a valid account of how selection occurs, then it would 
seem worth while to inquire about the kind of purposes, specifically 
those of the teachers, which are ignored by present mass testing programs. 
The teacher's primary purpose is to lead students toward achievement of 
the educational objectives which are held for them. To do this requires 
arranging the materials of learning, understanding the learner, and 
manipulating the techniques by which the materials and the learner are 
caused to collide. When the collision occurs, the pupil learns or he 
does not. If he does, then well and good; if he doesn’t, then it would 

‘ The other group who exercise some weight in test selection are people external to the school 
whose prerogative is generated by their responsibilities for securing information for those who 
award college scholarships and for those who evaluate records to determine fitness for college 
admission. This group is beyond criticism so long as it is clearly recognized that their purposes 
are distinct from those of the public schools, that they enjoy a courtesy when they are permitted 
to administer tests to students during school time, and that they are painfully patient in explain- 


ing to school personnel that tests which they administer in no way supplement or supplant 
acceptable school-organized testing programs. 
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seem that no amount of information, of the kind supplied by present 
testing programs—about the fact that a pupil stands at the 81 percentile 
in a national group of students, or that his age norm is 6.1 among pupils 
from schools having similar per pupil expenditures, or that his standard 
score in what is being taught is 57 as determined on pupils from similar 
urban environments in a particular geographic region of the United 
States, or that his 1Q is 115—will help one iota in explaining why he did 
not learn as it was hoped he would, nor explain specifically those particu- 
lar things that he did not learn. To know his age-norm, grade-norm, 
standard score, percentile, IQ, etc., is interesting but these facts are hardly 
relevant to the teacher's work, although administrators take comfort in 
them if they are sufficiently high, and guidance workers regard them as 
the raw materials in the endeavor in which they are engaged. 

The teacher needs to know what intellectual skills a pupil has or has 
not mastered; the attitudes which he brings into the learning situation; 
his typical problem-solving attack; the kinds of errors he makes in 
analysis, application, synthesis, interpretation, and evaluation; the 
particular concepts he has at his command; his immediate mastery of 
discrete learnings, not on the unculled conglomerate, which are being 
taught; etc. Because these matters are of importance to the teacher and 
because they are largely ignored in present testing programs, it is 
believed that such testing programs are of little or no help to the teacher, 
although it is admitted, they serve excellently other personnel who have 
decidedly secondary roles to play in the education of pupils. 

In short, the argument is that diagnostic tests of subject matter 
achievement, of mastery of the conceptual skills, and of all aspects of 
critical thinking and problem solving should constitute the major part of 
the battery of public school testing programs; information from such bat- 
teries whould lead to the analysis of the individual and his learning 
difficulties which would be of invaluable help to teachers; and present- 
day testing programs emphasize the minor aspects of the public school 
program and provide information of exclusive value to nonteaching staff 
members. 

It seems that eventually school personnel, particularly the teachers, 
will object to the relatively useless results generated by present mass 
testing programs. When dissatisfaction becomes sufficiently pitched, 
possibly the pendulum will swing again, as it seems to on every educa- 
tional issue, to the opposite side where educational testing will be merely 
a vestige of what it is now. But the swing will probably be predicated on 
discontent about what testing was like rather than what it should have 
been like, with the consequence that testing will not be able to prove 
itself for another generation. 

At the present, it seems to be unfortunate to continue at top speed what 
is serving us poorly, when to change to what would serve us well would 
be comparatively simple. It is true that the kind of testing described 
favorably here would require more complex tests and more involved 
machine scoring. But to ignore what is needed because it would be more 
difficult would be to evade one’s responsibility. 





Tornadoes and Teachers’ Responsibilities 


GEORGE W. REYNOLDS 


) COREE the area from the Rockies to the Appalachians the 
tornado season adds apprehension to the many problems of teaching. 
With this season comes the ever existing responsibility of the teacher to 
take proper action should a tornado emergency arise, even though 
such an emergency is only a remote possibility. In order to meet these 
problems there are two steps the teacher must take: 

1. try to eliminate the apprehension, and 

2. develop a definite plan of action for tornado emergencies. 

UNDERSTANDING Is A TRANQUILIZER 

Perhaps the most effective solution to the problem of over-concentra- 
tion on tornadoes is a better understanding of the tornado picture. From 
this understanding can come the most reasonable plan of action. This 
plan will be more effective if the students as well as the teacher under- 
stand the problem and carry it out as a matter of course rather than in a 
state of panic. Such student understanding will, of course, benefit his 
away-from-school reactions to tornadoes and is a legitimate educational 
objective. The existence of a plan tends to soothe the savage instincts 
for self-preservation, especially if the plan has had a few practice runs 
so that each individual feels that he knows his part. 

The first step must be the development of teacher knowledge. He must 
know the likelihood of a tornado emergency problem. He must also know 
what he is going to do, and what he is going to have the pupils do, in 
case a tornado emergency arises. To do this he must acquire a pretty 
fair knowledge of tornado characteristics. Only then will he have con- 
fidence in himself and the subsequent confidence of his students. 


Tornapo Facts AND OPINIONS 

It is not reasonable to expect each teacher to become a tornado ex- 
pert, but this “thumb-nail” sketch of tornado knowledge should be 
helpful in meeting the tornado safety and apprehension problems. 

Tornadoes are defined as “very violent, narrow pathed windstorms.” 
Traditionally, a tornado is characterized by a very definite appearing 
funnel-shaped cloud, with the winds rotating from left to right around 
the vertical axis, as you face the tornado. The existing argument, as to 
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whether or not this funnel cloud must have been proved to exist before 
a storm can be called a tornado, is academic. It is a fact that many 
storms have been recorded as tornadoes purely on the basis that the 
resulting damage occurred over a narrow path and indicated that the 
winds were violent. It is important to realize that the violent characteris- 
; tics of a tornado can exist without the observance of a funnel cloud. 

Violent is not clearly defined. There has been an unsuccessful attempt 
. to define it in terms of the size of limbs that have been broken. It is 
a fact that some storms which have been called tornadoes have resulted 
in only superficial damage: the breaking of a few limbs, minor damage 
to buildings, or the removal of a roof. Others have demolished almost 
everything in the center of the path, leaving a feeling of utter futility 
with regard to building any structure which can successively resist 
tornado forces. It is a fact that no matter how violent, all tornadoes 
have fringe areas in which reasonable precautions can result in compara- 
: tive personal safety. 

Newspapers commonly refer to tornado winds as being irresistible. 
p Recent research work has indicated that, in general, tornado forces can 
be successfully withstood. This is without argument concerning the 
absolute highest velocities. 

No general statement can be made as to whether or not the building 
in which you are teaching will withstand the full forces of a tornado. 
Research has indicated that most destroyed buildings would have 
survived if they had been built to withstand winds on the order of 125 
to 150 miles per hour. The strength of the most violent winds is still an 
open argument among meteorologists. However, these most violent 
winds, whatever they are, occur only over a small part of the tornado 

th of the strongest storms. Therefore, a building which will success- 

fully resist 150 mph winds will successfully survive in most of the area 
: of damage of most tornadoes. 
5 Just how safe your school is, and which parts of the building are the 
strongest, are not the teachers’ responsibilities. Construction is not a 
fundamental part of the teachers’ training. On the other hand, the re- 
sponsible school authority should take the initiative in asking the 
construction authorities of the community to make these decisions. 

The average width of the tornado damage path is about a quarter of 
a mile. Just how wide the path can be, and the storm still be called a 
tornado, has not been defined. Again this is an academic rather than 
— consideration. The average path in which houses and other 

uildings are completely destroyed is probably more like a hundred 
yards wide. Often it is even less. So again, reasonably strong construc- 
| ee will survive, except perhaps in the very worst part, and often even 
there. 






ARE TORNADOES ON THE INCREASE? 


Raw statistics say yes, very definitely. But there is considerable doubt 
as to whether there is really a systematic increase in tornado incidence. 
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Between 1916 and 1950, the average number of tornadoes per year was 
149. Since that time the annual number reported has been climbing 
steadily and rapidly, until 961 tornadoes were reported to have actually 
touched the ground in 1957. In all, 1600 tornadoes and funnel clouds 
were officially reported for that year. Even though several populated 
areas were in tornado paths, the death toll in 1957 was only 154. The 
average number of deaths between 1916 and 1950 was 225. However, 
some of these tornadoes were well observed as they approached. As a 
consequence, the warning system was particularly accurate and effective. 
The number of lives saved by these warnings may very well have been 
considerable. 

In spite of the effectiveness of the warning system, one naturally has a 
question as to whether all of the increase in reported tornadoes has been 
genuine. The number of reported tornadoes in 1957 was 6 times the 
annual average, but the number of deaths was only about three fourths 
of the average annual figure. The years 1954 to 1957 all had well above 
average tornado incidence, but below average tornado casualties. 

Whether or not there is actually a systematic increase in the occurrence 
of tornadoes cannot be said without further research, perhaps not even 
then. It is felt that most, if not all of this reported increase is the result 
of a changing reporting system. Fiction rather than fact. 

This should not be construed as advocating complacency where 
tornadoes are concerned. Tornadoes will continue to occur, and they 
are terrible things. There is no need for anyone to become a statistic 
through carelessness. It does suggest, however, that the tornado situation 
is not as heart clutching as the headlines would make you feel. As the 
population grows, and with industrial and domestic expansion, it can be 
expected that more and more people are going to be caught in tornado 
paths. Some big ones are going to slip through unannounced. The 
casualty list will be long. 

The Weather Bureau's tornado warning system is on our side and 
ever improving. So the chances of any given individual's becoming a 
tornado statistic are decreasing rather than increasing. 


CASUALTY AND DAMAGE FIGURES 


Just a word should be said about injuries and property damage. On 
the average, there are about 15 people injured for each one killed. The 
property damage ratio cannot be determined. The value of property 
changes too much. Ten million dollars of damage several years ago may 
be equivalent to $30 million now. The damage from the Worcester 
tornado was $52 million and from the Waco storm, $41 million. It can be 
expected that some storm in the not too distant future will result in an 
even greater property loss. However, it is hoped that an effective warn- 
ing system will keep the casualty list at a low level. There are three 
parts to the tornado warning system: (1) the tornado forecast, (2) the 
tomado warning, and (3) the action you take to protect yourself and 
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those for whom you are responsible. Sometimes all three phases of the 
system occur. Sometimes only the forecast is issued, and, at other times, 
perhaps only the warning is received. At any rate, neither of these is any 
good unless some action is taken as a result. In general, the long 
tornado casualty lists have resulted when there has been no action taken 
for self-protection. 


THE TORNADO FORECAST 


Research by a team of the Air Weather Service (USAF) and the 
United States Weather Bureau has resulted in improved methods of 
forecasting tornadoes. This method is still a long way from perfect, but 
it is now possible to delineate areas in which tornadoes are a possibility 
from areas in which tornadoes are not possible. As a result, the Weather 
Bureau issues forecasts which say that tornadoes are possible over a 
described area during a certain period of time. 

For example, the forecast might say that “Tornadoes are possible in 
the area bounded by lines 60 miles on either side of a line from St. Louis 
(Missouri) to Mattoon (Illinois) between the hours of 3:00 p.m. and 
10:00 p.m.” The forecast area is usually on the order of 10,000 square 
miles or more. (The area of a 100 mile square is 10,000 square miles. ) 

This forecast doesn’t mean that, at each spot within this area, a 
tornado is possible at any and all moments between 3:00 P.M. and 
10:00 p.m. It means that throughout this period at least some point in 
the area probably will have tornado potential. The potential usually 
will not exist over the whole area at the same time. 

Tornadoes are associated with storm systems. These storm systems 
tend to move from west to east. They do not always move so. As the 
storm system moves into your territory, you gradually come into the 
tornado potential area. A given location is often in good weather for 
most of the tornado forecast period. 

Pin-pointing the tornado potential in time and space in advance is 
beyond our present capabilities. Further, communications difficulties 
would make it impossible to get the information to the people if each 
square mile along the path were considered separately. 

Another consideration during these periods is the safety allowance 
for error. Since the meteorologist recognizes his limitations, he allows 
both a time and space safety factor. As a result, tornadoes seldom 
happen outside of the forecast time and area. They do not always occur 
as forecast, but the record is very good. The tornado forecast is usually 
issued three or more hours in advance and is relayed to the public by the 
local radio and television stations. 


THE ToRNADO WARNING 


The tornado warning is issued only after a tornado is known to be 
is in existence, a warning of severe or damaging winds and a possible 
in existence. Sometimes, if there is good reason to suspect that a tornado 
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tornado may be issued. The tornado warning is for a specific area. It 
will say that a tornado has been sighted and is moving in such and such 
a direction at about such and such a speed. It may even say that it is 
expected to reach town X at a particular time. 

The Weather Bureau has a large network of co-operative observers 
who phone the Bureau whenever a tornado has been sighted, if there has 
been wind damage, or if a particularly violent looking cloud is observed. 
In addition, radar sets have been strategically located to help in storm 
identification. Although these sets have not yet been perfected as 
tornado identifiers, they can locate areas of intense storms. It is sus- 
pected that at least some tornadoes have been identifiable by an echo 
that looks like a 6 on the radar scope. 

At any rate, if a tornado is known or suspected to exist, it is reported 
to the radar operator. If there is no echo on his scope, he knows that 
it is a false alarm. There are many false alarms. On the other hand, if 
the suspected location coincides with the cloud picture he is receiving, 
he can verify that at least a severe storm exists in the area. Since he 
has been tracking the storm, he knows how fast and in what direction it 
is moving, and so he can inform the proper officials. Thus radar is a 
very effective tool in the tornado warning system. 

As soon as the officials know of or suspect the existence of a tornado, 
proper warnings are issued through the local TV and radio stations. The 
next step is up to the public. If people take proper action, many deaths 
and injuries may be avoided. If they take no action, or take improper 
action through panic, the casualty list may be long. Almost any thought- 
ful action is better than no action at all. 

Sometimes the warning is a “Severe Storms” warning and will make 
no mention of tornadoes. In this event no tornado is really expected, 
but tornadoes have occurred during these periods. 


Your ToRNADO SAFETY PLAN 


In May 1953, a tornado was seen just outside of San Angelo, Texas. 
The tornado seemed to be heading for town. The town was notified and 
authorities at the high school led the pupils to an inside hallway. The 
tornado did, in fact, strike the town. It struck the school, too, but not 
a single pupil was hurt. It has been stated many times since then that 
if this notice had not been received and proper action taken, many pupils 
would, no doubt, have been hurt and/or killed. 


There is no universal safety rule that will always apply: except, of 
course, “Don’t be there when it happens.” Each plan must be adjusted 
to local circumstances. However, the following information is intended 
to help you evolve your own tornado emergency plan. There are several 
main ways that people are killed and injured in tornadoes—(1) they are 
struck by flying debris; (2) they are crushed by falling walls; (3) they are 
blown against something or carried and dropped; (4) they are dragged 
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along with a house, being crushed and perhaps struck by falling walls 
and debris during the action. 

A person caught out in the open has little chance for survival unless 
he can find the protection of a ditch or a hole of some sort. Therefore, 
it probably is not wise to dismiss pupils in the face of an approaching 
violent storm. The safest place is a cellar: even here people have been 
killed. In one case, the house above was blown away, and debris blown 
in from some other source did the killing. However, this is rare. A 
lean-to shelter can be put into a basement fairly easily and inexpensively. 
Plans for a lean-to shelter can be obtained from the Civil Defense Agency. 
Especially prepared storm cellars seem to be almost 100% safe. In any 
event, a cellar refuge should be supplied with a means for digging your 
way out. 

The cellar refuges are for small country schools. The volume of pupils 
in a city school make special storm cellars impractical. The important 
thing is to get the children away from windows and to an area in which 
inward falling walls are least likely. In the modern schools the glass 
areas are large. Flying debris and flying glass would be sure to at least 
injure someone unless some sort of protection is afforded. No one can 
say, without knowing your particular building, just what the safest 
place to take the pupils would be. It is suspected that if you already 
have a disaster plan for atomic explosions, the same disaster ‘plan would 
apply to tornadoes as well. 

At any rate, it should be the school board’s responsibility to find 
where the safest places in the building are and for that matter whether 
the building is safe at all. Most educators have little if any training in 
the construction field. The school board may have to consult with an 
engineer. Perhaps someone in the community who is experienced in 
the construction of public buildings can help. The teacher should not 
have to make this decision anymore than a meteorologist should. For 
that matter, the ordinary house builder is likely to be poorly qualified to 
give advice concerning a schoolhouse. For large buildings, the builder 
or achitect should be able to answer this question. However, the person 
who is going to be responsible for operating the plan should see to it 
that the questions are asked. 

Once the safest place to go has been decided, a plan can be formulated. 
Perhaps the folowing recommendation will form a basis for the organiza- 
tion of the proper plan for a particular situation. 

1. Ask the school board to have the safest places designated. In 
addition, ask for a decision as to whether the gas and/or the electricity 
should be turned off during any tornado emergency. The old rules 
published by the U. S. Weather Bureau recommended that they be 
shut off. The new rules, however, do not recommend this procedure. The 
local utility authorities should know what is best for a particular school. 

2. When the tornado forecast is received, make immediate arrange- 
ments to have someone keep you posted as to the development of storms 
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in your area. Since the weather will often be good during much of the 
forecast period, a look around the horizon every fifteen minutes or so is 
enough until the weather becomes threatening. These storms usually 
come from the west, but you can’t be sure of it. Therefore, the entire 
horizon should be watched. Assigning this task to a pupil is good train- 
ing in responsibility. 

3. Make arrangements for someone to have a radio or TV turned on 
to catch any possible warnings of tornadoes known or suspected to be in 
existence. If a radio in the school is likely to be disturbing, and it 
certainly is in small schools, perhaps some arrangements can be made with 
parents to maintain a radio and TV alert, with the parents calling the 
school should the need arise. In some areas you can subscribe to the 
Conelrad disaster warning system by which arrangements can sometimes 
be made to keep you informed of reported tornadoes. Just what system 
should be used depe ends upon local circumstances. 

4. Otherwise, carry on as usual until the weather becomes threatening 
or a tornado warning is received. 

5. If the weather becomes threatening, or if a warning is received, put 
the preconceived plan into action. If there has been a reasonable num- 
ber of trial runs, there will be a minimum of panic and maximum 
efficiency. 

6. Do not call the weather bureau except to report a tornado or a 
severe storm. If the Weather Bureau learns of a storm, it will let the 
TV and radio stations know. Your calling can only interfere with the 
flow of information on existing storms through the Bureau to you. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS 


A popular type of remark is “A tornado can’t happen in my town. It 
always moves off to the south.” Although there are undoubtedly some 
spots which are more likely to be struck by a tornado than others, no 
place may be considered completely immune. Both Waco, Texas, and 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, had legends to this effect and both became 
tornado casualties in 1953. Tornadoes have been reported for every 
state, in every month, and at every time of day. More tornadoes have 
occurred in May and June than in any other month. From mid-afternoon 
through the evening is the most likely time of day. The area between 
the Rockies and the Appalachians is the tornado preferred region. 
Nevertheless, a tornado occurred in St. Louis in January 1950, accom- 
panied by snow. Almost 100 people were killed in the Worcester, 
Massachusetts, storm of June 1953. 

One should also be aware that tornadoes can come from any direction, 
although more of them come from the southwest than any other direction. 
On the average, the storm itself moves along at about 40 miles per hour. 
However, some have almost stood still, while one tornado traveled along 
at 67 miles per hour. At 40 miles per hour, a storm moves about 60 feet 
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per second. It takes about 5 seconds to move a city block or a minute 
and one-half to move a mile. 

Tornadoes are not always accompanied by rain or hail, although they 
are usually attended by one or the other, and often both. You cannot 
assume that the tornado danger has passed just because it has started 
raining or hailing. 

Although a tornado is supposed to have a funnel cloud, this is not 
always seen. If the base of the cloud deck is low, an existing funnel 
would not be seen from very far away. If the funnel is wide, it will not 
look like a funnel to a nearby observer. It may be hidden by rain 
between the observer and the funnel cloud. The absence of a recogniz- 
able funnel cloud does not mean that the violent characteristics of the 
tornado are not present. If the conditions seem threatening, and 
especially if a tornado forecast has been issued, it’s time to put your 
safety plan into action. 

The low pressures in tornadoes are believed to have resulted in the 
explosions of buildings. Opening windows reduces the likelihood of this 
happening. It is believed that about one square foot of open window per 
1,000 cubic feet of air space within a building is probably enough. More 
space should be allowed on the side away from which the tornado is 
coming than on the approach side. 


In CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, there is little likelihood that most of you will ever have 
the experience of observing a tornado in action. However, this cannot 
relieve you of the responsibility of providing for a tornado emergency 
should one arise. Since the entire area between the Rockies and the 
Appalachians can expect to be in a tornado forecast area several times a 
year, the existence of a plan is especially necessary for these areas. All 
large schools, except perhaps on the West Coast, should have a tornado 
emergency plan. 

Not only does such a plan reduce casualties, should that unlikely 
tornado occur, but it will reduce pupil anxiety, thereby increasing pupil 
efficiency during tornado forecast periods. The plan should be per- 
petually in existence and should be practical. It should be evolved 
with the co-operation of appropriate construction experts in the com- 
munity, probably through the efforts of the school board. Deciding 
which parts of a building are safest is not within the training and pre- 
rogatives of the ordinary school teacher and administrator. 
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ALEXANDER, W. M., and J. G. SAYLOR. Modern Secondary Education. 
New York 16; Rinehart and Company, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue. 1959. 
781 pp. $6.50. The new conditions which the authors have taken into consider- 
ation in the revision of this book compelled them to rewrite their earlier book. 
American educators have become increasingly interested in educational develop- 
ments in other nations. Accordingly, the authors have introduced two new 
chapters (7 and 8) dealing with secondary education in four European na- 
tions: England, France, West Germany, and Russia. 

Happily, the general public has become much more concerned about educa- 
tional problems than in pervious decades. Throughout the 1950's and especially 
after the launching of the Russian Sputnik in 1957, opinion has been sharply 
divided as to the merits and demerits of secondary education in America. The 
high-school curriculum has been sharply criticized and as vigorously defended. 
Two new chapters have been prepared to give adequate attention to these 
recent developments and’ their implications. Chapter 3 presents many typical 
criticisms and defenses, as well as our own analysis of the achievements and 
shortcomings of American secondary education. Chapter 10 identifies critical 
issues in planning the secondary-school curriculum, their implications” for 
teachers, and our proposals for resolving them. 

There has been a continuing increase in the proportion of youth attending 
college. Many educators now feel that we may be going through a period of 
transition toward almost universal higher education comparable to the move- 
ment earlier in this century toward universal secondary education. In the 
chapters on the high-school curriculum (Part Five), the authors have tried, 
therefore, to include much more material relative to the articulation of 
secondary and higher education. 

In addition to the chapters included for the purposes just described, they 
have tried to include the most recent statistical data and illustrative material 
available. Up-to-date references have also been supplied in the chapter 
bibliographies (“For Further Study”). 

The organization of chapters corresponds to the divisions of usual basic 
courses in secondary education such as those the authors themselves have 
taught: teachers and pupils (part one); the place of the secondary school in 
American life (part two); secondary education in certain other nations (part 
three); the curriculum of the secondary school (part four); major aspects of 
teaching in secondary schools (part five); and the administrative structure of 
secondary education (part six). 

BRUMBAUGH, F. N., and BERNARD ROSHCO. Your Gifted Child. 
New York 17: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1959. 
$3.75. This book answers such vital questions as these: Should you teach your 
child to read? Should you send him to nursery school? How important is 
homework? How can you induce him to want to study? How can you help the 
gifted adolescent to choose the right vocation? And most important, it » eens 
how to guide the child’s social and physical, as well as intellectual development. 
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CLARK, L. H., and I. §. STARR. Secondary School Teaching Methods. 
New York 11: The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 352 pp. $5. 
This book has been written to help prospective teachers learn how to teach. 
It is designed as a college textbook for a single semester course in general 
methods of teaching in the secondary school, although it can also serve well as 
a reference work for student teachers and teachers in service. The authors 
have attempted to make the book as practical and useful as possible. To 
achieve this end, they have tried to write from a middle-of the-road point of 
view, and to describe methods suitable for use in the type of school in which 
the student is likely to teach when he goes to his first position. For this same 
reason, they have attempted to write simply and clearly, to use numerous 
examples, and to point up important understandings by means of questions at 
appropriate places within the text itself. In the interest of clarity and simplicity, 
the authors have kept quotations and references to scholarly works to a 
minimum. Detailed discussions of the nature of learning, the aims and objec- 
tives of education, the American system of education, and the secondary-school 
curriculum have been omitted because the authors feel that such topics have 
no place in a general methods course. In fact, the authors have omitted dis- 
cussions of educational theory except when it seemed necessary to explain 
the why of the methods advocated. Nevertheless, the emphasis is, of necessity, 
on principles rather than recipes. There are no sure-fire recipes in teaching. 

College Testing. Washington, D. C.: America Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 1959. 200 pp. $3. This is a practical guide 
to college testing for teachers and administrators who recognize the importance 
of tests in focusing attention on the individual student and in appraising 
institutional programs but who lack formal training in evaluative techniques. 
This book analyzes current practices in the use of tests for various objectives and 
provides descriptive accounts of testing programs in representative colleges and 
universities. 

How tests are used in conjunction with other data in admissions, placement, 
instruction, and counseling; what current tests can and cannot measure; how 
they are used to evaluate the attainment of institutional goals; what kinds of 
tests are available and where they may be obtained—these are some of the 
topics here considered that will help the nonspecialist to use and interpret 
tests more effectively. Here are practical suggestions for setting up or improv- 
ing a testing program, including the selection of tests to meet the educational 
purposes of the institution, the administrative organization of the program, 
and the mechanics of testing. 

The testing programs of seven institutions, selected for their diversity in 
type of organization, size of enrollment, and educational aims are presented by 
specialists in the field. They offer concrete examples of programs in action 
and reflect a versatility in the use of tests and in the operation of evaluation 
programs which will be provocative to all educators. Extensive references are 
provided for those who wish to pursue the subject beyond the scope of this 
analysis. 

COMBS, A. W., and DONALD SNYGG. Individual Behavior, revised 
edition. New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street. 1959. 
532 pp. $6. The revised edition brings up to date the psychology of the self 
and its implications for the solution to a variety of behavior problems. It 
features both expansion and simplification of language to achieve more effec- 
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tive communication. Part One, which presents the basic principles of behavior 
as seen from the perceptual frame of reference, incorporates the significant 
features of the vast body of research on these questions accumulated since 
publication of the first edition. The presentation of these ideas has been 
added on learning and problem solving, the nature of capacities, and the 
adequate personality. 

Part Two, in which the practical implications of a perceptual view of 
behavior have been stressed for understanding and working with problems in 
human relations, education, mental health, social action, counseling, and 
research, has also been expanded. New chapters have been added on the 
general implications of a perceptual view for human relations, what individuals 
can do to help themselves, and the teaching relationship. 

Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the Individual. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1959. 147 pp. $1.25, 
paper cover. Discounts; 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. The 
Number | problem in the control of juvenile delinquency is not the delinquent 
himself. According to a six-man team of experts who spent nine months study- 
ing this subject, it is public misunderstanding—fanned by myths, folklore, fad 
prescriptions, outright exploitation, and, most important of all, the American 
habit of viewing society from the middle-class window of a Dagwood Bum- 
stead. It climaxes the first phase of the NEA Project which was to distill the 
best current thought as to definition, meaning, and cause of delinquency. The 
report is an integrated picture prepared by a cultural anthropologist, a sociol- 
ogist, a psychologist, a psychiatrist, a physician, and a criminologist. The 
second phase of the project will deal with actual practices for the control 
and prevention of delinquency. The team report represents a radical departure 
from older and more simple theories which offered the “working mother,” the 
“broken home,” “idle hands,” or similar explanations for norm-violating behavior. 
It also classifies as less than a half-truth the belief that most delinquent behavior 
stems from emotional illness. Most delinquency, it says, represents sport 
rather than sickness. Approximately 75 per cent of all norm-violating individuals 
are reported to show “little or no emotional disturbance.” 

A serious barrier to delinquency prevention, warns the report, is the extreme 
reluctance of citizens and officials to get the facts and face them squarely. 
In spite of great public concern, delinquency is always said to exist in the 
nearest industrial city, but never “in our town.” How important is the age-old 
youth-adult conflict? It’s more acute than in the past, says the report. Mass 
production of automobiles alone has set up a chain of parent-youth conflicts 
ranging from problems in sharing the family car to auto theft. The report's 
14 chapters cover such subjects as the value of the “built-in” wisdom of the 
family, school, and other institutions with long experience; an analysis of 
different types of delinquents; the psychodynamic aspects of delinquency; 
prediction and early identification of the norm-violator; plus a review of some 
common misconceptions such as the value of curfews and “gimmick” legisla- 
tion. 

The book was prepared by William C. Kvaraceus, psychologist, director of 
the NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project and Walter B. Miller, cultural anthro- 
pologist. Collaborating were Milton L. Barron, sociologist; Edward M. Daniels, 
M. D., psychiatrist; Preston A. McLendon, M. D., pediatrician; and Benjamin 
F. Thompson, criminologist. 
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EASTMOND, J. N. The Teacher and School Administrator. Boston 7: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street. 1959. 534 pp. $6.50. For the new 
or prospective elementary- and secondary-school teacher, this book describes 
the basic structure and principles upon which the schools are organized and 
administered. For the practicing or prospective school administrator it ex- 
plains the legal framework of education and the essential elements and theory 
of personnel administration. For both teachers and administrators, its theme 
of professional unity and widespread participation in school administration 
is perhaps its most important message. Ground rules for the cooperative “team” 
efforts of all school personnel are outlined in detail. Moreover, these rules are 
buttressed with legal and historical facts and illustrated with actual cases that 
point up important principles of professional ethics. 

School board members and other public-spirited citizens will find this book 
unusually helpful in understanding schools. Its simplified discussions of such 
topics as school finance, school-community relations, and school district organi- 
zation provide fundamental insights into problems that are crucially important 
and yet widely misunderstood. 

The book, developed around the six basic dimensions of teacher competence, 
attempts: (1) to give an over-all view of public education and an appreciation 
of the teaching profession with its opportunities and obligations; (2) develop 
an understanding of the legal framework within which the schools operate, and 
a conception of the responsibilities, rights, and privileges to which a teacher is 
entitled; (3) to give an insight into the meaning and scope of the roles a 
teacher must fullfill and a conception of teacher-administrator relationships; 
(4) to provide a working acquaintance with the latest thinking, research find- 
ings, and important sources of information in the field of school administration 
and related areas; and (5) to develop an understanding of the ethical prin- 
ciples that govern the actions of teachers and administrators. 

The goals and platforms of teachers’ professional organizations are set forth 
within a context that provides a gauge for future progress of American educa- 
tion. The policies, recommendations, and publications of these organizations are 
introduced early to give some insights into the thinking and attitudes of their 
affiliated membership, and to cite the current position of the organized pro- 
fession with respect to the problems and issues discussed. 

FRENCH, J. L. Educating the Gifted. New York 17: Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1959. 573 pp. $5.50. International 
competition, increased technological demands, the pressure of a greatly in- 
creased school-age population, and the demand for an expanded public-school 
program have aroused public interest in the education of our talented youth. 
As an answer, this book of readings offers a survey of the literature in the 
field that shows the important work that has been done in this area. The 69 
articles are written-by pioneers and current leaders who have made real 
contributions. 

The text includes a thorough discussion of acceleration, evaluation, and re- 
search, as well as the other areas of consideration. ‘Each section is preceded 
by a commentary by the editor which sets a framework for an understanding 
of the readings that follow. 

GAUERKE, W. E. Legal and Ethical Responsibilities of School Personnel. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc. 1959. 316 pp. $4.95. This 
book provides a thorough understanding of the often complicated and intricate 
pattern of relationships governed by both legal and ethical considerations in 
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our public schools. It shows how these difficulties can be avoided, as well as 
how to ensure a smoothly functioning school system. 

Stressing the daily activities of school personnel, the text first offers a 
thorough presentation of material about law and the courts. This introductory 
summation gives the reader new insight into the controversy over what con- 
stitutes ethical conduct. Changes in viewpoint are lucidly brought out in a 
discussion of education yesterday and today, enabling the reader better to 
understand the ramifications of the problem. The standards established by 
law which govern the minimum conduct of school personnel are presented 
graphically throughout the remainder of the book. Constant emphasis is placed 
on the unity of law and ethics within the educational framework. 

GILES, H. H. The Integrated Classroom. New York 3: Basic Books, Inc., 
59 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 350 pp. $5. Turning the weapons of social science 
on the problem of integrating within the classroom, various racial, religious, 
natural, and socio-economic groups, the author analyzes the nature of the 
social conflict and provides examples of how it is being handled. 

GOOD, C. V., and W. R. MERKEL, editors. Dictionary of Education. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 
1959. 704 pp. $9.75. With the publication of this book the science of edu- 
cation comes of age. While the art of education is of very ancient lineage, the 
science of education came into being with the birth of the twentieth century. 
During the years that have intervened between that date and this, thousands 
of pioneers have freely coined expressions and given strange new meanings 
to the old words without regard to accepted usage. 

It was in the order of natural events that confusion should follow in the 
train of uncontrolled invention. Words came to have whatever meaning a 
person wished to give them, and only unusually careful writers defined their 
terms. This adolescent freedom of play with meanings, while an exhilarating 
experience, has hindered communication. Conflicts and arguments have been 
provoked between men who use the same words, but with different meanings. 
In fact, the lack of clear definition of concepts has led to usages so loose that 
with too great frequency many writers have not been consistent in their own 
use of their own terms. 

It was to be expected that scholarly thinkers should be concerned with this 
lack of accuracy. When the science of education was only twenty years old, 
articles began to appear in the literature to call attention to the confusion. And 
as normally happens, certain persons made constructive moves to rectify the 
condition. 

This book will serve two historical purposes. On the one hand, it is the first 
instrument of the profession as a whole which is dedicated to exactness of 
words and the artistry of precision. For the young scholar who is building his 
vocabulary, the definitions of authorities will provide a solid base. In this book 
he has a source to consult which will acquaint him with commonly accepted 
meanings. For the mature scholar also, the definitions will be useful as he sets 
his own meanings against the background of meanings of others which have 
been assembled in terse and convenient form. 

The primary purpose of this volume is to make available a comprehensive 
dictionary of professional terms in education that will do for educational work- 
ers and teachers what already has been accomplished by technical dictionaries 
for practitioners in such special fields as medicine, law, engineering, and psy- 
chology. In clarification of the concepts and terminology employed in educa- 
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tional writing, speaking, and teaching, it is important to remember the state- 
ment attributed to Mark Twain: “The difference between the right word and 
almost the right word is the difference between lightning and lightning bug.” 

This book is concerned with technical and professional terms and concepts 
in the entire area of education. As a general policy, it has excluded names of 
persons, institutions, school systems, organizations, places, and titles of publi- 
cations and journals, except where a movement, method, or plan is repre- 
sented. 

Only those foreign educational terms most frequently employed in the study 
of comparative education (particularly the schools of Canada, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy) are defined. An attempt has been made to select 
from such related fields as psychology, sociology, and philosophy those terms 
with significant education connotations. 

GRONLUND, N. E. Sociometry in the Classroom. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street. 1959. 358 pp. $4.50. This book on socio- 
metric testing—from the step-by-step procedures for constructing and adminis- 
tering of the test to the analysis and application of the result—presents a 
comprehensive integration and interpretation of sociometric research literature 
and its meaning for education. The author has utilized materials from reports 
chiefly scattered throughout technical professional journals not generally avail- 
able to school personnel. 

This book is organized into three parts, following an introductory chapter 
which presents a description of the sociometric technique. The first part is 
devoted to methods of testing. Typical results for pupils from the third grade 
through college are here given in order to illustrate the patterns of sociometric 
choice at various age levels. Part Two contains the basic information needed 
for understanding sociometric results. Here the author presents an integrated 
interpretation of the research literature which pertains to the reliability and 
validity of sociometric choices and to the personal and social factors related to 
sociometric results. 

The final part of the book is devoted to the educational a plications of 
sociometric results. Supplementary methods for improving pupils’ social rela- 
tions are also included so that sociometric procedures can be viewed in proper 
perspective. Here, too, the possible uses of sociometric results throughout the 
school are indicated, and a systematic procedure for applying these results in 
educational practice is described. Each chapter includes a complete summary 
and an extensive bibliography. 

HERTZ, W. S. Music in the Senior High School. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Music Educators National Conference, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1959. 112 
pp. $2.25. This book is composed of seven chapters: Why Music Is Indispen- 
sable in the Senior High School; General Music in the Senior High School; 
Vocal Instruction and Ensembles in the Senior High School; The Function of 
the Band in the Senior High School; The Orchestra in the Senior High School; 
Music Literature, Theory and Composition in the Senior High School; and 
Related Programs: Assemblies, Musical Productions, Correlated and Extra- 
curricular Activities. An introduction by the National Chairman provided a 
commentary on the elements and processes of the cooperative aspects of the 
ya and program of the Music Educators National Conference. Incorporated 
in the volume is a “Four-Year Planned Band Program” chart (16” x 22”) which 
may remain in the book or may be detached to place on the wall. 
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HOOK, J. N. The Teaching of High School English. New York 10: The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th Street. 1959. 540 pp. $5.50. This book 
is primarily a textbook for college students who are preparing to teach the 
English language and its literature in junior and senir hig schools. It is also 
a source of reference for those who are already teaching—both the inexperienced 
teacher who wants a description of effective teaching practices and the 
experienced teacher who wants to keep up with current tendencies throughout 
the nation. 

The book stresses application more than theory, presenting a large number 
of specific suggestions and tested classroom procedures. Some of these have 
been drawn from the author’s quarter century of teaching experience in high 
school, teachers college, and university. Many more, from widely scattered 
sources, have been derived from the teaching experience of others. Because 
the teaching of English is such a vast and complicated ne any one 
person can devise only a few of the countless ways in which the learning of 
young people can be aided. 

The organization of the book is simple. The first three chapters are concerned 
with the teacher's general problems, responsibilities, and planning. These 
chapters are followed by one or more methods chapters in each of the following 
areas: reading, literature, listening, writing, speaking. The book concludes 
with a chapter on the supervision of comida activities and a chapter on 
the teacher's personal qualities and his relationships with his colleagues and 
with others in the community. Within each chapter on methods of teaching, 
the opening sections discuss much of the theory; the remaining sections ex- 
plain ways of putting the theory into practice. 

Almost all the chapters end with both a “Question Box” and an “Idea Box.” 
The Idea Box requires explanation. In part, it is a bibliography, leading the 
reader to informative further discussion of points touched upon in the chapter. 
But in addition it is intended as a rich mine of tested classroom procedures. It 
contains many more ideas than any teacher can ever use, but from this wealth 
of material the teacher can select those ideas that appear to suit his own 
classes and his own temperament. 

HUTCHINS, C. D.; E. C. DEERING; et al. Financing Public School 
Facilities. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1959. 
224 pp. (9%” x 11%”). $1.50. It is the primary purpose of this bulletin to 
describe the mthods used in financing public elementary- and secondary-school 
plant facilities for the years from 1950-51 to 1956-57. These methods are 
concerned with local, state, and Federal Funds for school facilities and also 
with finance plans which are being used by local and state school building 
authorities in a few states. 

This publication describes 59 state programs, operating in 35 states and 3 
outlying parts of the United States. In addition to these state plans for 
assisting local school districts in financing school facilities, the bulletin presents 
detailed information regarding the operation of local and state school building 
authorities and regarding local provisions for financing school buildings, for 
all 50 states, the District of Columbia, and 5 outlying parts of the United States. 

JOHNSTON, E. G.; MILDRED PETERS; and WILLIAM EVRAIFF. 
The Role of the Teacher in Guidance. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 288 pp. $4.95. Focusing primary attention on those 
phases of guidance in which the teacher plays a strategic role, this volume 
combines up-to-date psychological theory with the latest factual material 
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available for direct application to classroom situations. The book approaches 
the problem from the teacher’s point of view, helps him fulfill his vital function 
as a guidance worker more effectively, and emphasizes the integral relationship 
between guidance and teaching. Basing their study on the most recent re- 
search in psychology and testing as well as on long personal experience in 
guidance and counseling, the authors present their findings in four informative 
sections . . . The Teacher Looks at Individuals, The Teacher Looks at Groups, 
The Teacher Works in a Team, and The Teacher Evaluates His Role. 

KNAPP, R. H. Guidance in the Elementary School. Boston 11: Allyn 
and Bacon, 150 Tremont Street. 1959. 408 pp. This new book relates the 
topic of guidance to all facets of the child’s experience—not only in school but at 
home and in the community. Specific techniques of guidance are set forth— 
techniques that can be understood and applied by all concerned with the 
growth of elementary-school children rather than only by the guidance 
specialist. In clear, nontechnical language, the book discusses such practical 
topics as: the role of the teacher as teacher-counselor in the elementary school; 
helping children individually and in the group; the role of the cumulative 
record in the guidance program; learning and orientation experiences of 
children; dealing with exceptional children. Throughout the book, the author 
states the reason behind the various guidance techniques so that people work- 
ing with young children can develop their own understanding and achieve 
the flexibility needed to cope with individual situations as they arise. 

LANE, HOWARD, and MARY BEAUCHAMP. Understanding Human 
Development. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 
510 pp. $6. Here is an analysis of the most important segment of a person's 
life, the first 20 years, a study of the most amazing and awesome phenomenon 
in all nature: the helpless baby becoming an infinitely complex and competent 
human being in a score of years. This outstanding new treatment of the 
processes of human growth is focused upon beginners in the profession of 
teaching. Experienced teachers and parents will find much challenge and new 
information in it. 

LOOMIS, M. J. The Preadolescent. New York 1: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd Street. 1959. 328 pp. $4. In general, this book is 
concerned with the personal-social development of preadolescents. Because 
the social aspects of readiness for junior high school are often considered 
competing factors instead of strongly supportive ones in achieving academic 
readiness for junior high school, they merit some special investigation anc 
analysis. When teachers and parents view sympathetically the importance 
which preadolescents attach to interrelationships, they are in a better position 
to help guide the children in the direction of behavior based on value-guided 
action. The attitudes and behavior of preadolescents in aspiring to greater 
independence, striving for sexual indentification, and looking ahead to junior 
high-school living are frequently the most puzzling to adults and children. 
These, therefore, became the points of focus for this book. The organization 
of the book proceeds around the three main points with considerable similarity 
in design. Each major part discusses a specific common concern of parents, 
teachers, and preadolescents. 

McCLOSKEY, GORDON, Education and Public Understanding. New 
York 16: Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street. 1959. 588 pp. $6. This 
book has been written for school administrators, teachers, board members, and 
enlightened citizens who must cope with the timeless problem of obtaining 
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moral and financial support for schools. It summarizes research on principles 
and techniques of effective communication with the public. It defines and 
describes these principles and presents a case study for illustration. 

The ways of using all modern communication media—person-to-person, group 
processes, newspapers, television, radio, and school publication—all of these 
are explored with a view to increasing knowledge of their possibilities among 
personnel who will benefit most highly from their usage. Emphasis is placed 
on the importance of well-planned long- and short-range public relations pro- 
grams which utilize all personnel and resources. The book also defines a 
communication opportunities and responsibilities of school personnel. Following 
each chapter are reading suggestions and topics for discussion. 

MASTON, T. B. Segregation and Desegregation. New York 11: The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 192 pp. $3.50. This book 
begins with the Supreme Court Decision (May 17, 1954) and the public's 
reaction in the years following. Particular attention is paid to the reaction of 
the Churches in the regions of greatest tension. The author continues by 
defining such terms as: separation, segregation, desegregation, integration, and 
amalgamation so that the reader is better equipped to consider and evaluate 
the full scope of today’s racial tensions. 

MULHERN, JAMES. A History of Education, second edition. New York 
10: The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street. 1959. 762 pp. $7.50. 
This book is the outcome of courses in the history of education, comparative 
education, and philosophy of education taught at the University of Pennsylvania 
for the past thirty years. It aims to present in concise form the historical 
foundations of modern education, with a view to meeting the needs of students 
enrolled in courses in the history of education. 

It does not view education as embracing only pedagogical theories and 
practices, isolated from their social setting. It views it, rather, as an aspect 
of the total cultural scene in the societies and historical periods with which it 
deals. Formal education is examined as a product of the economic, social, 
political, religious, moral, and intellectual factors which determined its forms 
from society to society and from period to period. And, in recording events, 
the relation of social evolution to educational change, both theoretical and 
practical, is always kept in mind. 

In examining education as a cultural phenomenon, three clearly differentiated 
types of society—primitive, Oriental, and Western—are discussed. While 
Westerners have viewed Minerva as a Western deity, the wisdom of the 
Orient and of pre-literate peoples should, in the changing modern world, be 
accorded respect. Wisdom has never been either societal or geographical. The 
West has not had a monopoly of it. 

Among the many new features of this second edition are a fuller treatment of 
Greco-Roman culture and education; a new and more comprehensive treat- 
ment of mediaeval society and its educational practices; a more extensive 
examination of educational theory and practice in Europe and America in post- 
Renaissance and post-Reformation times; a new chapter on the history of 
American education, of special importance for students; and an account of 
recent educational developments in Europe and in the Soviet Union. 

This book is primarily a textbock for college students enrolled in courses in 
the history of education. It should also be of interest to teachers at all levels, to 
administrators, and to interested laymen. The book, noted for its breadth of 
scholarship and careful documentation, has been thoroughly revised. In 
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recording events in the societies and historical periods with which he deals, 
the author always keeps in mind the relationship between social evolution and 
educational change. The chapters on American education and the account of 
recent developments in Europe and the Soviet Union, are especially note- 
worthy features of this edition. 


NEMIR, ALMA. The School Health Program. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, W. Washington Square. 1959. 448 pp. Much emphasis 
is placed in this book upon the health problems of the school child, their 
recognition, and methods of handling them. It was thought best to discuss the 
school health program pertinent to each problem immediately after its descrip- 
tion, rather than to present it later in a general way in a separate chapter, 
thereby interrupting the thought sequence for each topic. 

The first part of this book is devoted to the school child, his normal health 
status, his common health problems, and the school’s role in handling them. 
The latter part describes the school health program. The child is placed in 
his school enviornment where services and instruction will be provided—all 
with the thought of promoting good health and correcting defects. The 
school health program is presented in its three aspects: Healthful School Living, 
School Health Services, and Health Education. 


1958 Annual Proceedings. Evanston, Illinois: Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, 1010 Church Street. 1959. 500 pp. $5. This book records in 
detail the 45th Annual Convention and Exhibit of the Association of School 
Business Officials, held in New York City’s Hotel Statler-Hilton last October. 
The book provides permanent reference in the field of school business adminis- 
tration, as well as gives comprehensive and attractive coverage to the ASBO 
Convention and Exhibit. This volume of proceedings contains many photo- 
graphs and many articles, reports, and items of professional interest in this 
particular field. 


POUNDS, R. L., and J. R. BRYNER. The School in American Society. 
New York 11: The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 540 pp. 
$6.75. Chapter I sets forth the importance of the rapidly growing field of 
educational sociology and suggests problem areas in education to which this 
field of study may make significant contributions. Specific educational questions 
are listed. Complete, detailed answers to these questions may not a Saal in 
the book. Although some directions toward solutions are indicated in Part IV, 
it is felt that only continuous study of society by teachers and administrators 
can develop dynamic theories of curriculum and methodology. If static 
solutions seemed feasible, the authors could have given the answers without 
any necessity for indicating to the student the background in social trends 
and problems from which the solutions might be derived. 

The authors encountered less difficulty in finding definitive answers to the 
questions, “What is the nature of present social trends?” and “What is the 
nature of current educational problems?” than they did in suggesting alterna- 
tive solutions to the problems. Educational philosophers represent many 
different viewpoints, which, utilizing the material presented in this book, 
would arrive at quite different answers. Some of these philosophic viewpoints 
not only interpret differently the sociological research on which curriculum 
construction is founded but also reject much of the psychological research that 
structures present methodology. 
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The authors have attempted to present without bias the conflicting philo- 
sophic viewpoints as to the goals of the school. They have attempted to utilize 
both sociological and psychological research in formulating guide lines to the 
role of the school in both curricular content and pedagogics methodology. The 
reader will probably be able to determine, in general, the viewpoint of the 
authors with respect to the alternative points of view set up in Chapter XV. It 
is likely that the authors are individual in their views and may disagree 
partially with each other as do most other persons who are creative in their 
thinking. The authors find themselves more in agreement with the experi- 
mentalist point of view as it is set forth in Chapter XV than with any other. 
It is likely that they will find themselves in disagreement with some experi- 
mentalists; and on some matters they may agree more closely with other view- 
points. This means that they, like many other persons se to find answers 
to these problems, are somewhat eclectric in their approach. 

PRITZKAU, P. T. Dynamics of Curriculum Improvement. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 479 pp. $5.95. This book shows 
how to promote realistic thinking in the classroom by an improved curriculum 
which integrates the social and intellectual aspects of contemporary life. 
Balancing wins intellectual discipline with all the multiple emotional and 
personality forces present in human behavior, the book demonstrates the 
necessity for a thorough examination of ideas and their interrelationships in 
educational practice. It explains how this analysis gives greater inspiration 
and motivation to school children facing the complex demands of an explosive, 
post-Sputnik era in an everchanging world. 

At the core of the book is a conviction that children can be better prepared 
for the world of uncertainty they are going to live in by learning to confront, 
understand, and resolve the problems and contradictory attitudes of our present 
day society. At a moment when all are concerned over what kind of education 
is best suited for modern existence, this analysis points out how ever-recurring 
adjustments to controversial or preplexing ideas can be met by an honest, 
perceptive examination of basic issues and meanings. It emphasizes that this 
approach will make it possible to reach and penetrate the frontiers of more 
advanced thinking and to cross the border of a deeper understanding of the 
world and ourselves. 

Rankings of the States. Washington 6, D. C.: Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1959. 38 pp. 50¢. 
Constitutes a valuable basic collection for the brief cases of busy educators. 
This report should be especially helpful to staff members of state education 
associations, state departments of education, and the school administrator. 

STUART, E. R.; V. V. PAYNE; and R. I. ANDERSON. Complete College 
Typing. Englewood Cliffs; New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 256 pp. 
This book is designed to provide the latest techniques and materials for the 
development of typing speed and accuracy concurrently. It begins with initial 
drills to build basic typing facility and continues through to actual typing 
experience encountered by the office typists. Skill in typing a variety 
patterns is developed throught the use of news letters at the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end of words. Drills in the early lessons emphasize double- 
letter words. This type of practice gives the student confidence and empha- 
sizes good stroking techniques. There is a wide variety of devices used to 
build typing skill. Word count and word scales are used throughout. Personal- 
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and vocational-use typing is developed simultaneously. Individual differences 
are recognized and provided for. Attention is given to the increased use of 
electric typewriters. A Teacher's Manual is provided which includes the tests 
and their keys. An appendix provides much additional help and suggestions. 

Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1959. Washington 6, 
D. C.: Research Division of the National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W. 1959. 38 pp. 50c. The Twelfth Annual National Teacher 
Supply and Demand Report comes to you in a new and expanded format. The 
basic data are presented in fuller detail through a state-by-state breakdown in 
the appendixes; the impact of the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, surveyed for the first time in the 1936 report, is reviewed 
in the same framework; and the interpretative comment is more sharply 
pointed toward counseling with students. 

The up-to-date facts brought to light in this annual study should aid the 
employing official in developing more than a local view of the general 
problem of staffing all the schools. Every person interested in recruiting 
superior students for the teaching profession needs the background provided 
by the report. But perhaps most of all it supports our common responsibility 
to help every high-school senior and college freshman (particularly) to gain 
an appreciation of the enormous task of effectively operating the American 
public school system. 

THURBER, W. A., and A. T. COLLETTE. Teaching Science in Today's 
Secondary School. Boston 11, Massachusetts: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 150 
Tremont Street. 1959. 654 pp. $6.75. This book attempts to help the teacher 
to meet the day-to day situations which he faces in the classroom. It continually 
points out the limitations as well as the strengths of formal teaching techniques, 
and it emphasizes the weaknesses of a program that uses no other approaches. 
The book stresses the contributions that are made by democratic processes 
in the classroom. It shows the teacher how to add gradually to his program 
the liberal practices that give pupils increasing responsibility for their own 
acts. The book does not try to steer an inoffensive middle path between the 
extreme viewpoints held in science education today, but the authors insist that 
subject matter goals and general education goals must go hand in hand, imple- 
menting and complementing each other, neither one complete by itself. 

The order of presentation is one that has been found especially useful when 
working with inexperienced teachers. The first exercises in planning are 
limited to such specifics as short laboratory exercises, demonstrations, brief 
field trips, film showings, and minor tests. After the students are acquainted 
with the basic techniques, they are shown how to organize these into lessons, 
how to reorganize lessons into units, and how to make units into complete 
programs. The remainder of the book looks ahead to the day when the teacher 
has developed a feeling of security and is ready to continue his professional 

owth. 

- WAGNER, JOSEPH. Orchestration. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, ‘Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 1959. 382 pp. $6.95. This is a 
practical guide to scoring for the orchestra, designed to meet the requirements 
of teaching the subject at all academic levels. Students, arrangers, and 
composers alike will welcome this self-sufficient handbook. The book pre- 
supposes no previous knowledge or experience with the subject. Its scope 
ranges from a historical background and survey of every instrument in the 
orchestra to a detailed and outlined plan for orchesrtal scoring. In many 
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states, students desiring certification as public school music supervisors must 
take such a course, while teachers in service must be able to prepare scores for 
the school orchestra. 

This is the only book of this type with a Reference Chart of Keyboard 
Idioms and Patterns. This is a concrete plan of study which simplifies the 
approach for the teacher and the student by consistently demonstrating the 
scoring of identical examples for strings, woodwinds, brass, and the full 
orchestra. It catalogues and classifies keyboard idioms and patterns as they 
are found in music which the student must use as source material. It further 
serves as a guide for isolating and reducing the orchestrator’s problems to 
definite and specific details which when learned can be applied to all similar 
problems without difficulty. Yet, the approach through scores of examples is 
sufficiently broad and varied to add new ideas to an established technique. 

Wood-wind instruments are considered according to their family classifica- 
tion. Percussion instruments are considered according to their common 
vibrating characteristics. The opening chapters introduce material intended 
to establish a recognition and understanding of styles, textures, and timbers 
by means of comparative studies and analyses. There is emphasis on study of 
piano resonance and its approximation in orchestration. 


YEAGER, W. A., Administration of the Noninstructional Personnel and 
Services. New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street. 1959. 
440 pp. $5.50. This book identifies six areas of noninstructional personnel in 
addition to those directly related to the board of education (such as its officers 
and direct employees), namely: the business and secretarial (clerical) services; 
school plant planning, construction, operation, and maintenance; the attendance 
service; the health services; the food service; and the pupil transportation 
service. 

The text includes a chapter indicating the roles of educational leadership 
in administering the schools, with ial emphasis on the noninstructional 
personnel and services, and also outlines in considerable detail the common 
essentials in personnel administration with direct reference to the nonteaching 
staff. Practical applications of the principles of personnel administration 
appear throughout the text. Carefully planned as a textbook in school adminis- 
tration, the book will have additional uses—e.g., as a reference book for school 
administrators and public administrators in general. Study questions, problems, 
and a carefully selected bibliography appear at the end of each chapter. 


Books for Teacher and/or Pupil Use 


ANDERSON, W. R. First Under the North Pole. Cleveland 2, Ohio: 
The World Publishing Company, 2231 W. 110th Street. 1959. 64 pp. $2.75. 
On August 3, 1958, the nuclear-powered submarine Nautilus, commanded by 
Commander W. R. Anderson, U.S.N., made history by blazing a new, sub- 
merged Northwest passage across the top of the world. It was a spectacular 
achievement, proof that the vast, inhospitable Arctic could be conquered. It 
was also a thrilling adventure, filled with nerve-racking moments of uncertainty. 
This photographic picture book, written especially for young readers by the 
Commander, is the dramatic story of Operation Sunshine and what happened 
to the brave crew of the Nautilus during that epic 96-hour voyage. 
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ARCHIBALD, JOE. The Billy Martin Story. New York 18: Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., 8 W. 40th Street. ‘1959. 192 pp. $2.95. Billy Martin is a player 
whose fierce pride, enthusiasm, and unselfish dedication to baseball have made 
him a thorn in the side of opposing players, a spur to his teammates, and an 
object of respect to all who really know him. 

ASIMOV, ISAAC. The Clock We Live On. New York 16: Abelard- 
Schuman, Limited, 404 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 160 pp. $3. Telling time is 
something that is taken for granted, yet thousands of years of human effort lie 
behind it. To understand our clocks and calendars, we must know a little 
about astronomy, geography, and history. Psychology also plays a part, for 
man clings to the things he knows, even when more useful substitutes are 
offered. 

The author has gathered his facts from many different fields of knowledge, 
and presents a comprehensive story of time. He describes the complications 
that can arise from such simple things as Earth’s rotation on its axis. He ex- 
plains why the moon was the basis for the first year, why the lunar year does 
not match the seasons, and the troubles mankind has had trying to make the 
phases of the moon come out evenly with planting time and harvest time. The 
vagaries of Easter, the numbering of the years, the origin of the names of the 
days of the week, and calendar reform are only a few of the points discussed. 


BARTHOLOMEW, CAROL. My Heart Has Seventeen Rooms. New 
York 11: The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 177 pp. $3.50. 
This book is not a travel book nor a book about India. It is a human interest 
story of day-to-day life in one small Indian town, and particularly in a seven- 
teen-room hospital where the author worked as a volunteer. “The whole book 
is true,” says the author, “and based completely on what actually happened to 
me. Now we are working on another dam, in another country, but those seven- 
om rooms, and the people who occupied them, still remain a part of my 

eart.” 

BASS, R. D. Swamp Fox. New York 17: Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 383 Madison Avenue. 1959. 285 pp. $4.50. Starting out as a private in 
the Cherokee wars, Marion climbed swiftly through the ranks, rising from 
captain to brigadier general in the first years of the Revolution. After the 
defeat of General Sumter, Marion’s irregulars became the only important 
American fighting force in strategic South Carolina. The “Swamp Fox” and 
his men broke British lines of communication, ambushed scouting parties, and 
intimidated local Tories. Whenever capture and defeat seemed imminent, 
Marion would disappear into the swamps only to turn up unexpectedly and 
strike at some distant point. He came out of the war unscathed and lived to 
serve in Congress before retiring peacefully from public life. 

BENARY-ISBERT, MARGOT. The Long Way Home. New York 17: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 750 Third Avenue. 1959. 280 pp. $3. To 
thirteen-year-old Chris, orphaned in East Germany during World War II, the 
thought that he was going to live in the United States was almost unbeliev- 
able. Brought up in a quiet mountain village by a wise old woman who had 
taught his mother, he had led a simple life, simple until his activities with a 
group of freedom fighters made it imperative that he cross the border to West 
Germany and safety. And then America, with its bewildering variety and 
great abundance of everything! Sturdy and independent though ‘he was, Chris 
was confused by many things in the new world and longed for the day when 
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he could live as an adopted son with Larry, an ex-GI who had befriended him 
as a child in Germany. 

Berlitz French for Children, Berlitz Italian for Children, and Berlitz 
Spanish for Children. New York 10: Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 Broadway. 
1959. 64 pp. each. $2.50 each. Each book tells the story of “The Three 
Bears” and “Little Red Riding Hood” in English and in a foreign language. 
Any child who can read simple English words can start to learn a foreign lan- 
guage—easily, enjoyably, and naturally—this new Berlitz-for-Children way. 
Educators and psychologists agree that childhood is the ideal time to begin 
language education. And now, the Berlitz oe experts present a teaching 
method based upon the very talents in which children excel—retention power, 
ability to mimic, and ability to distinguish sounds. 

To stimulate these natural traits, the Berlitz illustrated language starters tell 
familiar nursery stories in both English and a foreign language. Words are 
used in a simple repetitive pattern that children can easily remember, and the 
easy Berlitz Mey watt 2k you-see” spelling is included. Soon the child is 
telling “The Three Bears” and “Little Red Riding Hood” in another language 
—as well on the way to the fluency so highly prized in later years. Extensive 
testing has given evidence that this series represents an important step forward 
in language education for American children. 

BETHERS, RAY. Nature Invents, Science Applies. New York 22: Hast- 
ings House, 151 E. 50th Street. 1959. 48 pp. $2.95. This book is about fly- 
ing, floating, swimming, and diving. It is about birds, airplanes, fish, and 
submarines. It is also about sharks, balloons, ducks, and rockets—and how 
strangely alike all of these creatures and machines really are. Not in the way 
they look, of course, but in the ways they move through the air and water. 
Even air and water are very much alike, as you will see here. In fact, every- 
thing in the world is related to everything else in one way or another. It is 
through the discovery and combining of these hidden relationships that scien- 
tists apply what Nature has invented already. 

BLACKWOOD, P. E. Push and Pull. New York 36: Whittlesey House, 
330 West 42d Street. 1959. 191 pp. $3. The fascinating story of energy is 
told in terms young people can readily comprehend. The author demonstrates 
nature’s energy cycle and explains solar, mechanical, radiant, chemical, and 
nuclear energy. And he makes sound predictions as to developments in the 
future. 

BLOCK, E. B. Great Train Robberies of the West. New York 16: Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 210 Madison Avenue. 1959. 317 pp. $5. The author surveys 
this fascinating segment of Americana in detail. His book is far more than a 
mere collection of case histories, for he shows how train robbery developed, 
and why. He tells the story of the notorious robbers—such men as the Dalton 
Gang, the Wild Bunch, “Big Nose” George Parrott, Al Jennings, and the 
D’Autremont brothers, one of whom has just been released from jail. These 
were well-known names in the West and their exploits still ring in the memory. 

BONTEMPS, ARNA. Frederick Douglass: Slave—Fighter—Freeman. 
New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1959. 177 pp. $3. 
Frederick Douglass was born a slave, an insignificant figure on a great planta- 
tion. But then the chance came that eventually changed the course of his life 
and made history. Young Fred was sent to Baltimore to work and there he 
learned to read. Many times during his long struggle toward freedom, he 
nearly lost or forgot this great accomplishment. It was hard for Fred to use 
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his eyes and his mind for such a thing as reading when long hours of farm 
work and poor food and shelter kept him down. Finally when Frederick 
Douglass got his hard-won freedom, he dedicated his life to the cause of 
freedom for all men. From a lowly slave boy, he forged ahead to become a great 
statesman, newsman, orator, and writer. The path was rough but the goal 
worth winning. 

BOWLES, F. H. How To Get Into College. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 167 pp. $1.10. A Dutton 
Everyman Paperback. The President of the College Entrance Examination 
Board gives valuable up-to-date minute answers to over 350 questions on 
college a. admission, and financing. A book for young people, 
parents, and guidance counselors. 

BUCK, P. S. Command the Morning. New York 36: The John Day Com- 
pany, 62 W. 45th Street. 1959. 319 pp. $4.50. In this book, the author has 
turned to the greatest topic of our times—man’s conquest of the atom. Seeing 
it as both novelist and woman, she writes this suspenseful story about the 
thoroughly human beings who brought it to pass. She takes us back to those 
fateful years early in the second world war when great physicists had become 
convinced that a weapon of unutterable destructive power was within their 
grasp. We live with the scientists from then on, as they become ever more 
awestruck at what they are unleashing. We listen in their laboratories as they 
work out the mechanics of their monster—the details that may mean the 
difference between a dud, a usable bomb, and a holocaust that will set the 
hydrogen in the oceans ablaze and consume the world. We sit in their homes 
as they struggle with their disrupted private lives; and we stand beside them 
in their sleepless nights as they grapple with that nightmare question which 
each of them must ultimately confront squarely: Shall this weapon be used? 

BURACK, A. S., editor. Four-Star Radio Plays for Teenagers. Boston 
18, Massachusetts: Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington Street. 1959. 252 pp. $4. Here are 
twelve radio-style adaptations from great literature that young people will find 
enjoyable and valuable. The vivid characterizations and dramatic impact 
of the original stories have been skillfully retained in these half-hour plays. 
This excellent collection includes dramatizations of Pride and Prejudice, Lorna 
Doone, Gulliver's Travels in Lilliput Land, Great Expectations, The Count of 
Monte Cristo, The Coming of the Prince, The King of the Golden River, The 
Lady of the Lake, Treasure Island, Huckleberry Finn, The Prince and the 
Pauper, and Around the World in Eighty Days. Young people will delight in 
-_ ying the parts of favorite literary characters who are brought to life in 

ne scripts. 

“BURLINGAME, ROGER. Endless Frontiers—The Story of McGraw-Hill. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd Street. 1959. 518 pp. 
While this book does present the history of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
it does more especially presents the story of an era in which the power of print 
was called into the service of industry. In those years there has been enacted 
one of the greatest dramas in the history of civilization. In it were evolved 
most of the technics that have wholly changed the face of the world. To 
today’s children these things are commonplaces. The generation, transmission, 
and application of electric power, automotive transportation, electronic com- 
munication, and machine computation are taken for granted. It is only when 
we come to know the awful birth agonies of these things, when we explore 
their slow gestation that goes back to the very dawn of science that we arrive 
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at a sense of humility before the transcendent facts. Actually the fruitful era 
falls nearly within the lifespan of McGraw-Hill and its progenitors. This book 
is a sort of historical motion picture with a protagonist or, as a dramatist would 
say, a hero, appearing in every scene, sometimes as an interpreter but more 
often taking part in the action. This protagonist or interpreter would be 
McGraw-Hill. 

CAMPBELL, PATRICIA. Silver Fruit. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 233 pp. $4. In this book the author evokes 
the unique local color of the state of Washington from the turn of the century 
to the beginning of the first World War. Her heroine is young Louise Stacy, 
whose mother, Betsy Wolfkill, was the heroine of By Sun and Candlelight. 

CARRINGTON, RICHARD. Elephants. New York 3: Basic Books, Inc., 
59 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 272 pp. $5. The mighty = oem whose ancestors 
date back more than 60 million years, was once one of the great populations of 
the earth, with more than 300 species and relatives. Today it is reduced to 
two species (Indian and African). But the elephant remains an animal of 
extraordinary interest to man—a faithful servant, a legendary lord of the wild, 
an object of worship in some parts of the world, and an object of 
everywhere for its role in man’s history. The author's well-documented 
account—rich in anecdotes—relates the natural and evolutionary history of the 
elephant and describes its role in ancient warfare, in art, religion and folklore, 
in commerce, and in show business. 

CARVER, C. H.; H. G. SLIKER; and E. J. HERBERT. Youth and the 
Future. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 560 pp. 
$4.64. This book includes only six important themes. In this way, students 
may have an opportunity to consider a central theme intensively by the careful 
reading of a substantial number of selections related to that theme. Each selec- 
tion represents not only a different literary form, but also the ideas of a 
different author; perhaps even a picture of a different world or time. 

All types of literary productions are included. The selections were chosen 
because their literary quality makes them worthy of careful reading and 
serious consideration. In addition, they enable young people to gain experience 
and added skill in reading different types of literary material. Students have 
endorsed the selections enthusiastically for their interest and quality, and 
because they have felt that the writers, past or present, have spoken directly to 
them in language they understand about matters of genuine interest and 
importance to them. 

Selections included represent all levels of reading difficulty, the plan being 
thereby to meet most typical classroom situations. To focus attention on the 
selections themselves, relatively few study suggestions are included within the 
text. In a supplementary booklet of aids for teachers, one finds suggestions 
for class discussions and projects. These include library projects, varied writing 
assignments, language study, further reading, and so on. Additional questions 
and suggestions for detailed class analysis and discussion of selections have 
been included. In the text itself are three helpful guides to all selections: two 
lists of contents—by unit and by literary type—and an index by author and title. 
Book lists are included at the end of units to stimulate and guide reading along 
the lines of thought represented in the text themes. 

CASSON, LIONEL. The Ancient Mariners. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 308 pp. $5.95. “In the very beginning 
men went down, not to the sea but to quiet waters, and not in ships but in 
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anything that would float: logs that could be straddled, rafts of wood or of 
bundles of reeds, perhaps even inflated skins. . .” With these words, the author 
embarks on a story as varied and fascinating an any imagined adventure— 
the true story of ships and shipping from the Neolithic Age to the decline of 
the Roman Empire. It is a story which reveals the triumphant course of 
man’s mastery of the sea . . . the development of maritime trade from timid 
voyages along friendly coasts to Rome’s “Clipper” trade with the Far East; 
the dawn of naval warfare; the growth of warships from the primitive armed 
dory to the mighty dreadnought which carried hundreds of men and mounted 
artillery; the beginnings of piracy as an inevitable accompaniment to increasing 
commerce; and early attempts at exploration and colonization. 

CAVANAH, FRANCES. Abe Lincoln Gets His Chance. Skokie, Illinois: 
Rand McNally and Company, 8255 Central Park Avenue. 1959. 96 pp. $2.95. 
A fresh slant is achieved in this story of Abe Lincoln, written especially for 
children of the “middle” years and concentrating on his youth and young 
manhood. In this lively, glowing portrait the author shows us a man who, 
because of the depth and variety and simple humility of his character, seems 
to grow more appealing every year. Out of circumstances which others 
would have considered a handicap he made his opportunities, and the author 
has stressed the courage that offers a challenge to each new generation. 

CHIPPERFIELD, J. E. Wolf of Badenoch. New York 18: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Street. 1959. 254 pp. $3.50. The 
Highlands of Scotland, where men still pit themselves against the wild country 
and the weather to raise their sheep, furnish the setting for this dramatic 
story of a boy and a dog. 

CHURCHILL, R. C. Shakespeare and His Betters. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University Press. 1959. 255 pp. $5. Ever since it was first suggested 
that the “ignorant” actor from Stratford could not possibly have written the 
works that bear his name, there has been no end to the making of Shakespeares. 
Every year throws up a new theory or a variation upon an old one. The 
number of different claimants now exceeds fifty, and these include such almost 
incredible conjectures as Cardinal Wolsey, Queen Elizabeth, and the Jesuits. 
Yet hitherto there has been no complete history of the Shakespeare authorship 
question, which dates from the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Churchill believes that it is impossible to be neutral on this question; 
on the other hand, the historical approach demands neutrality. He solves the 
problem by dividing his book into two parts: Part One gives the history of 
the anti-Stratfordian campaigns, without comment; Part Two is devoted to a 
thorough criticism of the main theories that have been put forward. He is 
particularly concerned to dispel the aristocratic illusion, which he believes is 
behind all the theories which have attributed the works to Bacon, the Earl of 
Oxford, and others who were Shakespeare’s social superiors. 

CLARK, T. D. Frontier America. New York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 846 pp. $10. The philosophy, the economics, the 
culture and the society—every phase of the rich life along the American 
frontier expanding in successive waves from the middle of the 18th ceucur; 
to the virtual end of free land in 1890—has been viewed by the author. This 
panoramic story is told in the most human of terms, sometimes tragic, some- 
times humorous. Particularly pungent are the chapters on “A Pioneer Way of 
Life,” “Peopling the Great Frontier,” “The Road to Santa Fe,” “The Cattle 
excellent vignettes of major frontiersmen from Daniel Boone to the “bad men” 
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excellent vignettes of major frontiersment from Daniel Boone to the “bad men” 
of the cow-towns. 

COBB, ALICE. Raising Cane on Huckleberry. New York 10: Friendship 
Press, 257 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 144 pp. Cloth $2.95, paper $1.50. David 
C. Brown, Jr. of Chicago, runs into surprising experiences when he spends 
six months in the Tennessee mountains. He becomes involved in a Lord’s Acre 
project through which young people of the community plan to earn money for 
their church by raising sugar cane, finds himself in the middle of a local 
mystery, and realizes his ambition to write for a newspaper. He makes many 
close friends, including Nat Humphreys, a young student minister, who helps 
him discover a lot of things about himself and the church. 

COMMISSION ON MATHEMATICS. Appendices. Princeton, New 
Jersey: College Entrance Examination Board, c/o Educational Testing Service, 
Box 592. 1959. 239 pp. $1. This book, containing the appendices to the 
Report of the Commission on Mathematics, Program for College Preparatory 
Mathematics ($1), has been written for teachers. These appendices are not 
classroom units, nor are they offered as a manual on methodology. One of 
their purposes is to provide information, instruction, and enrichment that will 
assist teachers in preparing themselves to translate the recommendations of 
the Report into action, as classroom materials become available. Some of the 
appendices introduce ideas and facts that will be new to some teachers; others 
set forth new methods of approaching old topics. All of the appendices attempt 
to broaden and deepen backgrounds for teaching, and to give insights into 
basic ideas, both old and new. Materials not readily available have been 
collected and presented, and refrences are given to important materials that 
can be easily obtained. 

Another purpose of the appendices is to amplify and clarify certain of the 
Commission’s recommendations. To attempt detailed elucidation at each 
point of the Report would offer an uncessary distraction to some readers for 
whom the Report is intended. Other readers, particularly teachers and cur- 
riculum supervisors, are vitally interested in having certain recommendations 
spelled out, and in having the intended sco well defined. The appendices 
will provide the desired information for the latter without needlessly obstruct- 
ing the former. 

The Commission suggests that teachers might use these appendices for 
independent study, or as a basis for cooperative, inservice group study (in 
which teachers with special training might take special responsibility for the 
presentation of certain topics). Some of the appendices are complete in 
themselves; others are intended to show the way to further study. 

COOPER, E. K. Discovering Chemistry. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 750 Third Avenue. 1959. 190 pp. $3. All the adventure and 
excitement of chemistry are revealed in this book. Here the young reader can 
discover the dramatic scientific events that were the prologue to our present 
age of science. Here, too, the reader will find a fascinating ad practical demon- 
stration of chemical principles that he or she may safely perform in a home 
laboratory equipped with materials no farther away than the kitchen, the 
laundry, or the medicine chest. 

In simple, direct terms the author introduces the chemical elements, 
describes the structure of the atom and the molecule, and shows the way to 
write simple formulas. Step by step, she leads the reader from one basic 
principle to another, illustrating each with interesting experiments—over one 
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hundred in all—and by the end of the book, the reader has learned the natural 
chemical laws of the substances that surround him and has acquired a sound 
foundation in one of our most challenging and vital sciences. Interwoven 
throughout are the historic milestones that mark the great discoveries and 
advances in chemistry. 

COUCH, W. T., editor in chief. Collier's Encyclopedia, 1959 Year Book. 
New York 19: P. F. Collier and Son Corporation, 640 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 
752 pp. The space-age problems of safely moving men and machinery beyond 
the = of earth’s gravity are discussed in this book. This edition puts extra 
emphasis on the accomplished and speculative phases of the space race. Declar- 
ing that men can be placed on the moon in the next twenty years, Dr. Wernher 
VonBraun writes a conjectural piece on how a fifty-man scientific expedition 
would fare on such a trip. The rocket expert and his collaborator, Smithsonian 
Astrophisicist Dr. Fred L. Whipple, go a long way toward taking lunar travel 
out of the field of science fiction and making the probability of such a journey 
believable. 

Also the book takes a look at our educational procedures in which such 
persons as Dr. James B. Conant, Nicholas DeWitt, Dr. Grayson Kirk, and Dr. 
Percy Bridgman analyze our system’s strong points and faults in relation to 
spaceage requirements. Nicholas DeWitt’s article, “Challenge of Communist 
Education,” discusses the Soviet’s policy of educating children wholly for the 
service of the state. 

Complete articles on rockets, missiles, artificial satellites, space medicine, 
and a comprehensive glossary of space terminology also are included in 
coverage of this broad subject. In putting the events of the year 1958 into 
this single volume of narrative, statistics, and illustrations, the editor of Collier's 
have produced nearly 700 full articles and have included 200 writers in the 
contributors’ list. Separate articles cover events in each of the countries of the 
world and individual attention is given each of the states of the United States 
and the Canadian provinces. 

COULTER, M. E. The Story of the Plant Kingdom. Chicago 37: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue. 1959. 336 pp. $5. This new 
edition, revised by Howard J. Dittmer, begins with a general discussion of 
the plants’ basic life processes. Comparative examples are given throughout 
of the life processes of plants and animals, for, although the morphological 
development of these groups has gone in different directions, most of their 
physiological processes remain markedly similar. Each separate organ—leaf, 
root, stem—is then described in terms of how it works, the forms it takes, the 
functions it performs, and the principles of its growth and development. 
Finally, the phyla of the plant kingdom are presented in full, from the simplest 
algae to the most complex of flowering plants. 

CRAIG, W. B. How To Finance a College Education. New York 17: 
Henry Holt and Company, 383 Madison Avenue. 1959. 93 $1.95. The 
problem of financing a college education for at least one child faces a large 
percentage of the families in the United States. One hundred and fifty years 
ago, only a relatively few students went on to college after the completion of 
secondary-school work. At that time the necessary expenses at Princeton were 
estimated to be $171.23, of which $94.50 went for board, $41.33 for entrance 
fee, tuition, room rent, and use of the library, $12.00 for washing, $14.00 for 
firewood, $4.40 for servants’ wages, and $5.00 for candles (Thomas Jefferson 
Wertenbaker, Princeton 1746-1896, Princeton University Press, 1946, p. 193). 
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Today, approximately thirty per cent of the seniors ——— from secondary 
school go on to college. The demand for a college education has risen rapidly, 
especially since World War II, and the costs of securing this education have 
also gone up rapidly. In 1958 the costs of most privately supported colleges 
ranged from $1,800 to $2,600, and for public colleges from $1,200 to $1,500— 
an astounding increase from the $171.23 of 1804. These costs include charges 
for tuition fees, room, board, books, laundry, and incidental expenses. Students 
make their own beds and clean their own rooms at some colleges and at most 
of them they may earn part of their expenses by waiting on tables in the college 
dining halls, working in the library, selling various items on the campus, or in 
many other ways. 

At publicly supported state universities, tuition charges are less than at 
most private institutions, but a year at a public university for a student living 
on the campus will cost in the neighborhood of $1,200 to $1,500. A four-year 
college education today entails an investment of from $4,800 to $10,000 for 
each student, depending on the type of institution he or she may elect. 

CROSS, WILBUR. Challengers of the Deep. New York 16: William 
Sloane Associates, Inc. 425 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 258 pp. $5. Never in its 
history has the submarine assumed such importance as it has today—nor as is 
promised it for the future. Its fantastic record of achievements has placed it 
first among fighting ships and prominently in the public eye. Yet behind its 
development is the story of the courage, foresight, and sacrifices of the men 
who developed it. 

This book is the timely, dramatic story of the submarine and the men who 
believed in it. Through exciting narrative that rivals fiction, the author 
recreates the moment of triumph and disaster. Here is on-the-spot reporting of 


the daring exploits and escapes, the frightful tragedies and sinkings as well 
as the sweet taste of success. 

The complicated atomic submarine of today had its beginnings as far back 
in history as Alexander the Great who ventured below the surface in a glass 
barrel. There were Leonardo da Vinci's experiments with the idea of the 
submersible boat—and King James I's daring ride in Cornelius van Drebble’s 
leather-covered Eel Boat. But it was David Bushnell, a student at Yale ~o 4 


in 1775, who constructed the first “war” submarine, the Turtle, which made 
the first submarine attack against the British fleet off Staten Island in 1776. As 
forethinking as Bushnell was, it was the Mad Irishman, John Philip Holland, 
who developed the prototype of the modern submarine. His ship, the 
Holland, became the frst submarine unit of the U. S. Navy on April 11, 1900. 

Here too are the sinkings of the S-51 and S-5. Anyone reading the dramatic 
and tragic account of the S-4 will never forget it—-or what it did to arouse 
America to make the improvements in design that have made today’s sub- 
marines comparatively foolproof. 

DOWNIE, N. M., and R. W. HEATH. Basic Statistical Methods. New 
York 16: Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street. 1959. 304 pp. $4.50. 
Because of the limited background and interest in mathematics of the typical 
student in the social sciences, no attempt has been made to derive the formulas 
or to impress the student with the mathematics underlying statistical theory. 
Only enough theory is presented so that the proper statistics can be chosen, 
computed correctly, and interpreted soundly. The book is made up of three 
parts. The first nine chapters deal with descriptive statistics. The next six 
cover inferential statistics and the commonly encountered tests of significance. 
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The last three chapters cover three topics not usually presented in the first 
course in statistics. These are (a) various correlation techniques, (b) test 
construction and theory (reliability, validity, and item analysis techniques), 
and (c) the more commonly used nonparametric techniques. Since the assump- 
tion of a normal distribution is so infrequently met in the social sciences, 
every student who studies elementary statistics should be aware of the possible 
use of these distribution-free statistics. There are problems at the end of each 
chapter which are designed to offer practice in the techniques discussed in the 
chapter without requiring laborious computation. The answers to these 
exercises are given in the back of the book. 

ELWELL, F. R., and J. M. RICHARDSON. Science and the Doctor. 
New York 10: Criterion Books, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 160 pp. $3.50. 
As we travel with a family doctor on his daily round, meeting a wide variety 
of patients, we are introduced to science as it most closely concerns us. How 
the doctor’s skills, his knowledge, his drugs, and his instruments have developed 
over the centuries is brought into focus in dramatic fashion by the cases with 
which he deals. The partnership between science and the doctor reaches back 
in recorded history to ancient Greece and Hippocrates, the father of medicine. 
During the Renaissance, man’s growing curiosity increased our store of informa- 
tion. In the years that followed, men of such enormous intellectual attainments 
as Laennec, Galileo, and Leeuwenhoek were to develop, from the slimmest of 
clues, the stethoscope, the thermometer, and the microscope. In the 18th and 
19th centuries, through the selfless efforts of many scientists and medical 
researches—Pasteur, Lister, Curie, Roentgen, and others—came many of the 
discoveries from which stem today’s medical miracles. 

FRAIBERG, S. H. The Magic Years. New York 17: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 319 pp. $3.95. This book tells the story of 
personality development during the first five years of life and describes and 
discusses in simple terms the typical problems which emerge with each 
development stage. The practical illustrative material has been drawn exten- 
sively from the questions and problems which parents of normal children have 
brought to the author as a consultant. The period covered is that when the 
foundation of character, personality, and a good adjustment to life is laid. 
These pages offer understanding and knowledge which can guide parents, 
teachers, and others in helping children to ocercome the usual problems of 
each stage in growth. 

The Golden Treasury of Myth and Legends. New York 20: Golden Press, 
Rockefeller Center. 1959. 164 pp. (7%” x 11”) Here are 18 stories adapted 
from the world’s great classics by Anne Terry White and richly illustrated in 
color by Alice and Martin Provensea. Included are “Prometheus Steals Fire 
from Heaven,” “Phaeton and the Horses of the Sun,” “The Bird of Pluto,” 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” “Daedalus,” “Beowulf,” “Rustem and Sohrab,” and 
“Oedipus.” 

GOODMAN, A. W. Plane Trigonometry. New York 16: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 287 pp. $4.50. This text is arranged 
in the historical and natural order, proceeding from the specific to the general. 
In his approach, the author has chosen what is preferable in the modern and 
classical views, and combined them to their best advantage. A balance is 
maintained between theory and applications, and the discussions are simple 
yet detailed. The definitions are clearly stated, and the theorems are proved. 
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In the instances where the classical view of presentation is selected, as in 
ratios, their importance is illustrated by means of practical problems; then 
these ratios are named and studied. The trigonometric functions for acute 
angles are defined as ratios of sides in a right angle, and later extended to 
the general case. In this way, the author avoids imposing on the student a 
confusing array of unmotivated ratios. This approach illustrates the process of 
modifying a definition—one of the central features of modern mathematics—in 
an extremely simple and clear situation. Thus the student benefits from both 
a motivated presentation of trigonometry and an early contact with modern 
concepts. 

GOODMAN, PAUL. History of the Jews. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue. 1953. 255 pp. $1.35. A Dutton Every- 
man Paperback. A concise, popular history of a great people from Abraham to 
the State of Israel. 

GRANT, M. P. Louis Pasteur. New York 36: Whittlesey House Books, 
330 West 42nd Street. 1959. 220 pp. $3.25. The warm story of Pasteur’s 
life and his family background is interwoven with his scientific achievements. 
The days in his father’s tannery, his devotion to loved ones, his romance, and 
his great pride in France are made more dramatic by the author's extensive 
research, which carried her to Dr. Pasteur’s birthplace, the town where he 
grew up, and Paris where the famous Pasteur Institute continues his work. 


HART, W. W.; VERYL SCHULT; and HENRY SWAIN. Plane Geometry 
and Supplements. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue. 1959. 464 pp. $3.80. This revision provides a traditional basic 
course in plane geometry together with supplementary enrichment material 
from solid and analytic geometry—in line with several of the recently recom- 
mended courses of study. The optional sections are presented as natural 
extensions of the basic material. The text makes an inductive approach to the 
fundamental concepts and terminology of geometry and offers a gradual intro- 
duction to the idea of proof and the need for proof. Abundant exercises, tests, 
a review of computing, and reviews in the form of a plane geometry guide and 
a solid geometry guide are included. Color is used effectively in diagrams and 
illustrations. A Teacher's Manual and a Key are available. 

HARTLEY, A. B. Unexploded Bomb. New York 3: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 288 pp. $3.95. During the we 
of Britain in World War II it was said by members of the Bomb Disposa 
Service that the ideal qualifications of character for participants in their units 
were: caution, physical strength, bachelorhood, fleetness of foot, and prepared- 
ness for the afterlife. Hundreds of brave men risked their lives in attempting 
to disarm unexploded bombs dropped by the Luftwaffe. Of the hundreds of 
thousands of bombs dropped on Britain, it was estimated that about ten per 
cent failed to explode on impact—some because they were duds, but many 
because they were deliberately clocked, delayed-action explosives. All had 
to be disposed of. 

This is the story of the men who took care of the disposal and the methods 
they employed in their hazardous work. It is an interesting account of one of 
the most heroic and exciting facets of the war, packed with information, human 
incident, and suspense. It is a story that has remained untold up to now, 
largely because of security objections. Here it is related in full from the early 
days when the menace was met with tremendous courage but with little 
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knowledge and no special tools to the eventual high technical development of 
a service unmatched for ingenuity, cool bravery, and magnificent spirit. 

HAYS, BROOKS. A Southern Moderate Speaks. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: The University of North Carolina Press. 1959. 245 pp. $3.50. 
When Brooks Hays of Arkansas was defeated for re-election to Congress by a 
write-in campaign as an outgrowth of the Little Rock school crisis, the national 
spotlight was again focused on one of the few Southerners in high political 
office who has been willing to proclaim himself a moderate on the desegregation 
issue. This book is his own story of the political career that produced the 
attitude, and that was itself the product of deep religious conviction as to the 
meaning of the brotherhood of man. 

HERRON, E. A. Wings Over Alaska. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc., 
8 W. 40th Street. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. Carl Ben Eielson soared to fame as 
the pioneer hero of Alaskan aviation. He was the first pilot to fly around the 
North Pole from Alaska to Spitzbergen Island and the first to establish air 
mail service in Alaska, opening the vast white mystery of the North to com- 
mercial and passenger planes. 

HOFF, RHODA, and HELMUT de TERRA. They Explored! New York 
3: Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 124 pp. $3.25. Alexander 
von Humboldt cut through jungles and then scaled ice-covered volcanoes to 
gain new scientific facts; David Livingstone explored the African continent on 
foot to give the world its first concept of African geography; John Charles 
Fremont charted 2,000 miles of prairies and mountains; Sven Anders Hedin 
“wiped out the blank spots on the map of Asia”; Robert Falcon Scott found 
victory in defeat on the icy wastes of the Arctic; and, finally, Maurice Herzog 
in our day scaled the unconquered Annapurna. 

IRVING, ROBERT. Sound and Ultrasonics. New York 22: Alfred A. 
~~“ Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1959. 152 pp. $2.75. All the time we are 
awake, we hear sounds from all sides. Some are loud and some are soft. There 
are even sounds that we cannot hear, yet they occur right next to us. They 
are called ultrasonic sounds and, though we cannot hear them, we have 
learned to make them and detect them. What is the nature of these many 
different sounds, both heard and unheard? In what ways are they alike, so that 
we recognize them all as sounds? In what ways are they different, so that we 
can tell them apart? How are they made? How do they reach us, and how do 
we detect them? This book gives the answers to these questions and many, 
many others. 

IRWIN, K. G. The Romance of Chemistry. New York 22: The Viking 
Press, 625 Madison Avenue. 1959. 160 pp. $3.75. The story begins in the 
land of Egypt as it was four thousand years ago, when man’s chemical under- 
standing was limited to the handling of fire in a proper way, to the changing 
of piles of dried stalks of a river plant into charcoal for the home fire, and to 
cooking over charcoal. The author’s narrative spans the centuries, from the 
days when men searched for the elusive “philosopher’s stone” with which to 
transmute base metal into gold, down to modern times, when atoms are 
actually being created artificially! 

Japan, Ancient Buddhist Paintings. Greenwich, Connecticut: New York 
Graphic Society. 1959. 32 pages, full-color plates and a 24 page text, in 
large 13% by 19 inch format. $18.00. This publication will add significantly 
to the material available in book form to the increasing number of admirers of 
Japanese art in this country. This eleventh volume of the Unesco World Art 
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Series consists of a selection of masterworks of the early and greatest period 
of Japanese painting, many of them previously unknown in the west, most of 
them here reproduced for the first time in color. 


Full cooperation from Japanese governmental and cultural organizations 
enabled UNnesco’s mission to photograph treasures of Buddhist temples and 
monasteries which are not readily accessible even to visitors to Japan. Their 
publication in book form by New York Graphic Society continues Unesco’s 
program of bringing to a wider public the lesser-known masterpieces of the 
cultures of its member nations. 

The paintings chosen for reproduction are of wide variety, all of them created 
during the period from the sixth to twelfth century during which Japanese 
artists followed the traditions of continental Asian Buddhism with all the 
elegance and delicacy of typically Japanese style and taste. Included in the 
color plates of Japan are portraits, landscapes, religious paintings, and text 
illustrations, executed variously on walls and scrolls and on silk, paper, and 
wood panels. 

Serge Elisseeff, internationally known authority on Japanese art, has written 
for this volume a study of Buddhist painting in Japan. The second text, a 
scholarly discussion of the plates and their relation to Japanese culture and 
history, is the work of Takaaki Matsushita, Research Specialist of the National 
Commission for the Protection of Cultural Properties. 


This book is an indispensable work for students of Japanese art and of 
Buddhist culture. It is also, in the timeless loveliness of the paintings repro- 
duced, a book for the artist, for the student of history and art, and for the 
connoisseur of books and art. 


Following the publication of this book, New York Graphic Society will offer 
later during this year two additional volumes in the Unesco World Art Series: 
Czechoslovakia, Romanesque and Gothic Illuminated Manuscripts and Greece, 
Byzantine Church Mosaics. 


JUKES, J. D. Man-Made Sun—The Story of Zeta. New York 16: 
Abelard-Schuman, Limited, 404 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 186 pp. $2.75. This 
book recounts the most recent efforts of scientists to harness the immense energy 
locked inside atoms. Present atomic reactors—as at Calder Hall and in the 
submarine Nautilus—produce energy and power by splitting heavy atoms. 
Scientists know that even more energy can be obtained by fusing together 
certain very light atoms, such as those of deuterium. Deuterium occurs in 
virtually unlimited amounts in common sea water, so it could mean that fuel 
for the world’s future major power requirements is practically inexhaustible. 


KESSLER, H. H. and EUGENE RACHLIS. Peter Stuyvesant and His 
New York. New York 22: Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Avenue. 1959. 
320 pp. $4.75. If you could go back in time to the seventeenth century and 
walk down Breede Weg, New Amsterdam, the chances are good that you'd 
know right away you were on Broadway, New York. You wouldn’t see any- 
thing you'd recognize—but you'd feel in the air the same restlessness, the 
nervous energy, the carnival spirit, the independence and individualism, the 
enterprise. Walking along the dirt streets, jostled on every hand, you would 
hear snatches of uninhabited conversation in eighteen different languages, 
ranging from guttural Dutch to musical Italian to the strange native Indian 

ialects. 
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For only twenty-one years after Peter Minuit bought Manhattan from the 
Indians it was already a cosmopolitan city. Just as it is today, it was Mecca to 
the discontented, the disenchanted, the ambitious, the oppressed peoples of the 
Old World; for some, as now, it was a bizarre, exciting place to visit; but to 
many more it was, at last, home. The character of New York was formed 
early, and forever—as Peter Stuyvesant discovered when he sailed into New 
York Harbor in 1647 to take over the guidance of these independent spirits. 

KIRK, J. G.; M. L. CRAWFORD; and M. H. QUAY. General Clerical 
Procedures, third edition. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1959. 304 pp. $3.40. The third edition is designed to give students training in 
many duties required of office clerical workers and to develop in them an insight 
into the future of the clerical worker in the world of automation. Much time 
and study have been devoted to giving the student experiences in ific jobs 
and helping him develop his fundamental skills. All the basic clerical activities, 
such as purchasing, receiving, stocking, handling cash, computing time and 
pay rolls, and filing, involve calculations in these fundamental processes. The 
student will quickly realize that clerical duties cannot be successfully completed 
without skill in these processes. The many motivational exercises within this 
volume are correlated closely with clerical activities on the job. 

KUEHL, W. F., editor. Blow the Man Down! New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 255 pp. $4.50. A weathered 
manuscript discovered among old papers was the foundation of this book. 
James H. Williams’ spell-binding recollections of his adventures before the 
mast in sailing-ship days bring alive again that grueling but romantic era 
on the seas. 

LANDIS, J. T., and M. G. Building Your Life, second edition. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 350 pp. $3.80. This 
book is written for people in their early teens. It is divided into six parts. 
The division of topics should meet the needs of most schools; however, 
sufficient teaching aids, additional readings, and other materials have been 
suggested so the teacher may expand any one section of the book to meet 
particular needs. To illustrate: Some schools do not have a freshman or 
sophomore course in civics, and they may wish to expand Part Three, —- . 
tions.” By using more films, projects, and mone may the reading list, this 
section of the book can be made the basis for as much study of civics and 
citizenship as is desired. The school that wishes to give more time to “Grow- 
ing up Economically,” Part Six, or to “Physical and Mental Health,” Part 
Five, can easily expand these units by making use of all the helps and supple- 
mentary materials suggested with the units. 

Self-evaluation tests have been included with each chapter to help the 
student understand his present development. Review questions, key words and 
phrases, problems and activities, sociodramas, ideas for role playing, class 
surveys, special talks, films, and other aids are offered at the end of each 
chapter. The six parts of the book include reference lists for those who wish 
to read further. 

LANSING, ALFRED. Endurance. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street. 1959. 292 pp. $5. “The order to 
abandon ship was given at 5 a.m.” With these words, the author begins his 
amazing account of the Imperial Trans-Antarctic Expedition in 1915, an 
adventure so packed with exciting and terrifying ordeals that it is difficult to 
believe this can be a true story, factual from the first sentence. 
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A thousand miles from the South Pole, surrounded by nearly a million square 
miles of pack ice, twenty-eight desperate men began to haul supplies and 
personal possessions from their crushed, sinking vessel, the proud Endurance. 
But in the wasteland around them, the one place left to pitch camp was an ice 
floe which was itself gradually crumbling away; five flimsy tents offered the 
only shelter against the ferocious elements. A constant watch had to be kept 
for killer whales and sea leopards. An SOS? Useless. Radio? Still a novelty. 
Nobody else knew the Endurance was in trouble, much less its location; and 
with three small open boats, a few sledges, and little more than the clothes 
on their backs, the twenty-eight men were faced with the prodigious struggle 
to survive and make their way back to civilization. 

Leahey’s Hotel-Motel Guide and Travel Atlas. Chicago 10: American 
Hotel Register Company, 226-232 W. Ontario Street. 1959. 264 pp. 
(11%4” x 15%”). $6. This 84th edition atlas of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico, published annually in February is composed of two parts. Part I, 
composed of 144 pages devotes 90 pages to an alphabetical listing of states 
within the United States and cities within the states. A similar listing is made 
for Canada and Mexico. Where applicable, information concerning each city 
includes population; railroad; airlines; hotels and motels with keyed location on 
a map, lowest hotel room rate, whether European or American plan, number 
of rooms, whether hotel or motel or summer or winter resort. Fifty-one pages 
are devoted to maps. There are 44 full-page maps of states in the U. S., two 
pages of Canada and one page of Mexico, showing railroad distance between 
principal cities. Also included are airline route maps (2 pages) of the United 
States, and a motor bus route map (2 pages) of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, and Alaska. 


Part 2, composed of 120 pages, devotes 117 pages to the Rand McNally 
Road Atlas of United States, Canada, and Mexico. ese maps are in color and 
are individual maps of states and provinces. A 2 page map of the United 
States, also in color, shows the main highways. One page is a United States 
Mileage Chart showing 4,560 mileage eons between principal cities. Each 
state and province map also includes an additional mileage chart showing 
distances between cities within the state or province. Each map also includes 
the population and keyed location (index) of cities and town, as well as 
total state or province population, area, and capital; principal radio stations. 
Maps of National Parks and of 147 cities are also included. 

LEVINE, I. E. The Discoverer of Insulin. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc., 8 W. 40th Street. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. When Frederick Banting dis- 
covered insulin, he gave millions of doomed diabetics the gift of life. He also 
found a preventive for the dread disease of silicosis, contributed to vital cancer 
research, pioneered in avaition medicine and flight psychology. He was honored 
for his services to science and humanity by the Nobel Prize for Medicine. 


LEWELLEN, JOHN, and IRVIN SHAPIRO. The Story of Flight. New 
York 20: Golden Press, Rockefeller Center. 1959. 100 pp. (9%” x 12%”) 
This book, in pictures and text, tells the story of flight from the ancient winged 
gods to the age of space. It is illustrated with old prints, photographs, and 
original drawing and painting—in rich, beautiful colors—by Harry McNaught. 
It is the type of book that will appeal to practically every youth as well as 
adults. It is one that will stir the imagination. Here is not only the story of 
today but also of the future and its potentialities. 
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LEWIS, OSCAR. Five Families. New York 3: Basic Books, Inc., 59 
Fourth Avenue. 1959. 367 pp. $5.50. Presenting a cross-section of Mexico 
today, the author takes the reader into the homes and minds of the members 
of familieis in a small peasant village in the country, a slum tenement in 
Mexico City, a new working-class housing development, and an upper-class 
residential district. On another level, this book depicts what the author calls 
“the culture of poverty,” which cuts across geographical distances and 
barriers to bind large numbers of the earth’s population in a common humanity. 
As Oliver La Farge says in his Foreword, “This work is more than a sampling 
of Mexico. It illuminates, painfully, something of the human condition of 
the masses, the myriad millions, who through . . . technology have suddenly 
become our near neighbors, whose good will or enmity may prove crucial to 
our own survival.” 

LIEBMAN, R. R., and G. A. YOUNG. The Growth of America. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 479 pp. $4.68. To present 
the American democratic way of living so that the students will understand 
and appreciate their heritage, this book emphasizes social and economic 
developments, without neglecting essentials of political and military history. 
The text has been written in a clear and dramatic style, with numerous authentic 
anecdotes that vivify both the events themselves and the historical context. 
Headings are phrased to rouse the student's interest, and the numerous ques- 
tions, activities, and selected readings at the ends of the units are both 
challenging and stimulating. 

In addition to many maps and charts, the book includes pictures selected 
to spread our country’s past before the reader's eyes. Throughout the text 
there are constant reminders to students that America was made great 
through the devotion of millions of people who believed that no price was too 
high to pay for freedom. 

LYNN, GORDON. The Golden Book of Camping and Camp Crafts. 
New York 20: Golden Press, Rockefeller Center. 1959. 116 pp. (8” x 10%”) 
This book describes kind of camping, camping gear, the camp, camp fires, 
cookery, health, daily camp life, Indian camping, trail camping, canoe camping, 
and survival camping. Index and illustrated with impotent pictures. 

Also from the same source is Birds (1959. 59 pp.—8” x 10%”), a book telling 
in simple language about many of the common birds, their habitats, and their 
pep life, including their eating and nesting habits. Indexed and illustrated 
in color. 

McCALEB, W. F. How Much Is a $. San Antonio, Texas, The Naylor 
Company. 1959. 142 pp. $2. This is a provocative book dealing with the 
financial structure of the United States in these troubled times. The author 
begins by discussing in lay language the background and development of 
money as we know it. Raised for your consideration are such questions as: 
Are we really on the gold standard? Has the Federal Deposits Insurance Act 
really insured your savings? And, how much is a dollar? 

This book takes a critical look at many practices in handling finances which 
affect people directly. However, the author does not merely attack the system. 
Instead, he comes up with constructive criticism. He gives examples of how 
financial stablity can be reached and maintained. Also considered in this work 
are Savings and Loan Associations, and their place in our economic picture. 

McCLELLAN, G. S., editor. The Two Germanies. New York 52: H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue. 1959. 184 pp. $2.50. This book 
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explores the major issues of the bristling Berlin situation in the larger setting of 
the problems posed by one free and one enslaved Germany. The book 
presents the problems in four major sections: Prespective on Germany; West 
Germany—Economic and Political Recovery; East Germany—Communist Rule; 
and A New East-West Showdown? Included are James B. Conant’s “The 
Spirit of Germany”; Felix E. Hirsch’s “The Hitlerian Nightmare” from the 
New York Times Magazine; Konrad Adenauer’s “Germany Today and To- 
morow” from Atlantic Monthly; C. L. Sulzberger’s “The New German Army” 
from the New York Times; Gaston Coblentz’ “Soviet Aims in East Germany” 
from the New York Herald Tribune. 

MAKRIS, J. N. The Silent Investigators. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 319 pp. $4.95. The U. S. Postal 
Inspection Service has opened its confidential files for this history of the 
government agency that safeguards the U. S. mails. From this source material, 
the author has chosen many dramatic cases in the more than 200-year history 
of the Inspection Service. The result is an exciting first-hand view of the 
activities of a unique agency that is perhaps richer in tradition than any other 
branch of our government. 

The oldest of America’s law enforcement agencies, the Postal Inspection 
Service dates back to 1737 when Ben Franklin was appointed as the first 
postal “surveyor.” Then as now, a large part of the job was in tracking down 
criminals who were using the mails for illegal purposes. In its history, the 
Postal Inspection Service has dealt with some of the most flamboyant and 
ingenious crooks America has produced. Many of their stories are told here in 
full for the first time. 

MARCUS, ABRAHAM and WILLIAM. Elements of Radio, fourth edition. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall. 1959. 681 pp. $5.25. The 
simple crystal receiver is chosen as embodying all the basic principles of any 
receiver. To insure a complete understanding of this simple receiver, the 
device of the spiral is adopted in presenting the subject matter. Thus at the 
first cycle an extremely elementary explanation of the radio is presented— 
tuning, detection, and reproduction. The next turn around covers the same 
ground but at a slightly higher level. And so on through the various cycles. 
But at each level, the complete radio receiver is presented. By this means, 
the student’s interest is maintained. Also, at each stage, set construction is 
presented so that the student can see the result of the theoretical concepts of 
that stage in concrete form. 

Having mastered an understanding of the simple crystal receiver, the stu- 
dent is led on to more advanced sets by being confronted with problems he 
must solve. Thus, the drawbacks of the crystal detector lead to the develop- 
ment of the vacuum-tube detector. To eliminate the nuisance of headphones 
requires the ager - gy amplifier. The search for sensitivity leads to the 
radio-frequency amplifier. And so on. Note that this is how the science of 
radio actually developed. 

Another must is the elimination, as far as possible, of all formulas and 
mathematics. Too often a formula is substituted for an explanation. One must 
remember that what is perfectly clear to the engineer may not be so clear to 
the student. Thus this first part does not contain a single formula. The second 
part of this book is devoted to electrical theory, transmitters, and more ad- 
vanced aspects of radio. The authors hope that the student will be sufficiently 
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enthusiastic and curious to continue beyond the first part. But even if he is 
not, it must be remembered that each part is a complete unit in itself. 

MATTERSDORF, LEO. Insight Into Astronomy, second revised edition. 
New York 10: Lantern Press, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 247 pp. $4. 
Recognizing the great need for a clearly written, simple explanation of the 
mysteries of the heavens, the President of the Amateur Astronomers Associa- 
tion has written this book. It describes in clear terms for the average person 
to understand, the solar system, the stars, sun, moon, planets, eclipses, tides, 
how time is determined, and many other interesting features of this fascinating 
subject. 

MIERS, E. S. Billy Yank and Johnny Reb. Skokie, Illinois: Rand McNally 
and Company, 8255 Central Park Avenue. 1959. 256 pp. $3.50. Here are the 
battles and the people of the Civil War presented from the point of view of 
the comon soldiers who fought the battles and the common people who lived 
through the war. The author is one of the best known among writers on the 
Civil War. In this book he proves not only his thorough familiarity with his 
subject, but also his understanding of young people and his amazing ability to 
present strictly factual material in so dramatic a fashion that it becomes more 
exciting and moving than any imaginative adventure story could be. 

The author's aim in writing this book was to tell the story of the war 
objectively, with understanding and sympathy for both sides; to explain, 
simply, the strategy of the war; not only to give accounts of major battles, but 
also to translate these into human terms. He also discusses the songs that were 
sung in the North and South, tells how they were inspired and what they 
meant. 

MILLER, H. M. Thunder Rolling. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
210 Madison Avenue. 1959. 190 pp. $3. In the early West no Indian leader 
ever made the United States Army look more foolish than did Chief Joseph of 
the Nez Perce tribe. To fight against two thousand soldiers, Joseph seldom had 
more than fifty warriors. In addition, he was always burdened by women, 
children, and the baggage of his band. Yet he held the Army at bay for months 
in a running battle that twisted for fifteen hundred miles across Oregon, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Montana. So skillful was Chief Joseph that his admiring enemies 
called him “the Red Napoleon of the West.” But for all his success in war, 
Joseph was not a military leader. He was the peaceful chief of a peaceful 
tribe. Never did his band ask more than to live quietly in the Oregon lands that 
had been theirs for centuries. Their history of friendship with the white man 
was the longest of any Western tribe. 

MONRO, K. M. A Workbook Course in Business English, second edition. 
New York 36: Gregg Publishing Division, 330 W. 42nd Street. 1954. 224 pp. 
plus 16-page test booklet. This book presents the essentials of English-grammar, 
capitalization, punctuation, and correct word usage—with emphasis on ma- 
terial suited to ome students. It is taken for granted that the pupils a 


have a working knowledge of English fundamentals, but have forgotten muc 
of what they studied earlier in school. On deciding to enter business, they have 
come to realize the necessity of meeting the exacting demands of the world of 
actual work, where mistakes are costly. To furnish them with the fundamental 
skills of good English usage, the author of this workbook has gathered together 
rules, study guides, and application exercises planned to provide a basis for 
writing and for speaking correct English. 
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MUIR, JANE. Famous Modern American Women Writers. New York 16: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 173 pp. $3. Here are 
brief biographical sketches of eleven modern American women writers. Each 
becomes a real and moving personality. 

MURRAY, JOHN. Comedies and Farces for Teen-Agers. Boston 16, 
Massachusetts: Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington Street. 1959. 393 pp. $4.95. Hilarious 
situations and amusing characters in a wide variety of settings are dramatized 
in this outstanding collection of one-act comedies and farces for young people. 
Written with an understanding of what appeals to modern teenagers, these 
plays are geared to the interests and talents of junior and senior high-school 
actors and audiences. Ranging from light comedies to slapstick farces, these 
plays poke good-natured fun at television, the movies, advertising, summer- 
stock, hi-fi faddism, etc. Some of the plays are out-and-out melodramas; others 
are diverting comedies—but all of len provide wholesome and satisfying 
entertainment. 

NILES, N. O. Plane Trigonometry. New York 16: John Wiley and Sons, 
440 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 246 pp. $3.95. This text gives a modern flavor to 
trigonometry. It leads away from the angen part and toward the 
analytical aspects of the subject. The author introduces the function in terms 
of domain and range, and + cet the student that trigonometric functions are 


evaluated at an angle or at a real number. The main difference between these 
concepts—angles and real numbers—rests with the terminology used for the 
argument of the functions; the author emphasizes this point. To save time in 
the numerical computations, the slide rule solution of triangles has been 
introduced. However, for those who might still desire the usual method of 
logarithmic solutions, the use of the slide rule has been made optional without 


any loss of continuity. 

Several novel features have been introduced into this text. The radiar 
measure of an angle is touched upon early, and is used interchangeably with 
the degree measure of an angle. The last article in the chapter on identities 
treats the trigonometric elimination of parameters. The algebra of plane 
vectors, including addition, subtraction, and multiplication (scalar and alternate 
ing products), is also treated. 

oughout the book, the definitions employed conform with those found 
in standard texts of more advanced courses. Numerous problems afford the 
student an opportunity for drill work. The proofs are rigorously given, but are 
explained in a language the student can understand. 

NOBLE, IRIS. The Doctor Who Dared. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc., 8. W. 40th Street. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. One of the great medical men 
of America was Sir William Osler, foremost pathologist and leading diagnos- 
tician of his time. His greatness stemmed not alone from the impact of 
methods and ideas that influenced medical progress, but from the warmth of 
a personality that made him friend and father, guide and teacher, physician and 
philosopher to thousands of people. As chief physician, at the age of thirty- 
nine, and one of the “Big Four” of Johns Hopkins, he introduced revolutionary 
new techniques that have become standard practice throughout the world. 

OAKLEY, HELEN. The Ranch by the Sea. New York 22: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1959. 209 pp. $3. Marty Winters’ dull 
pe sth summer explodes when she rescues a mysterious white stallion from 
the crashing surf. The quiet seaside community goes into turmoil when the 
gaudy “Seashore Ranch” opens for business. Marty is right in the middle of 
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a thirty-year-old feud because of the even stranger owner, Jonathan Crabbe. 
Jonathan Crabbe and Mrs. Georgiana Chapin, better know to the young crowd 
as “the Duchess,” have been squabbling over a piece of beach for many years 
and it takes young Lucia Crabbe, Toby Chapin, and Marty to find the solution. 

OLIVER, JANE. The Lion and the Rose. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Avenue. 1959. 383 pp. $4.50. From the beginning to 
end of this book, the urgent story of Scotland’s most beloved Queen never 
falters. The little ship which brought her back from France, a widow of 
nineteen returning to rule her distracted native country, crept into the port 
of Leith on the 19th of August 1561. On the 16th of May 1568, the fishing 
boat in which she left Scotland forever emerged from the Abbey Burnfoot at 
Dundrennan to cross the Solway Firth. But into the intervening seven years 
were packed a lifetime’s experience of joy and sorrow; love and hate; battle, 
murder, and sudden death. And throughout the intervening eighteen years that 
culminated tragically in the final, moving scene at Fortheringhay, it is the 
device she herself embroidered which blazes most brightly from the shadows 
of her scaffold. 

O'ROURKE, FRANK. The Far Mountains. New York 16: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 474 pp. $4.95. This 
is the story of a young man’s coming of age in the rugged days of the early 19th 
century. He learned about the importance of family, the power of money, the 
agony of impossible love. He also learned how to be a mature man, how to 
hew a living from the untamed land around him, and how to attain the lasting 
loyalty from the Indian trappers and native shepherds who worked for him. 

rough Pelletier, he finally learned wisdom . . . a wisdom that showed its 
true value when the United States took over Texas and, shortly afterwards, 
invaded New Mexico. 

This is also a sweeping panorama of the turbulent years (1804-1848) in 
which the Southwest was the object of heated dispute and the seat of sporadic 
warfare. Here vividly and authentically depicted are the rule of the powerful 
and moneyed Spanish families, the slow disintegration of their rule, the west- 
ward movement of American traders and settlers, and the eventual collapse of 
Spanish control. 

PACKARD, VANCE. The Status Seekers. New York 18: David McKay 
Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Street. 1959. 384 pp. $4.50. The author finds 
that there are indeed classes and class lines, but they are more subtle than 
you imagine. Above all, there is a fast-emerging status system that is the most 
important and startling phenomenon of our times. The car you drive, the church 
you attend, where you went to school, your choice of words, the paintings on 
your wall, the political party you favor—all loom increasingly as symbols of 
your place in society; i.e., status, and label and fix you on a certain rung of the 
social ladder. With bold strokes, fast-moving, often witty and sometimes dis- 
maying, the author paints our national portrait and enables the reader to discover 
who he is, how he measures up, where he is likely to go, and where, by society's 
covert dicta, he is not likely to go. 

PAIN, NESTA. Grassblade Jungle. New York 16: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
210 Madison Avenue. 1959. 207 pp. $3.75. One does not have to be a 
naturalist to be enthralled by the miniature jungle of which the author writes 
so brilliantly. She tells here of the life-cycles, activities, and achievements of 
cicadas, grasshoppers, the praying mantis, honey bees, termites, and scorpions. 
The stories she tells of the struggles of these insects above and below ground, 
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their hunt for food and capture of prey, their varying tasks and their strange 
ability to communicate information one to another are astonishing and 
fascinating. 


PAYNE, ROBERT. The Gold of Troy. New York 10: Funk and Wagnalls, 
153 E. 24th Street. 1959. 285 pp. $3.95. egg bev seventies and eighties 
of the last century, an old gray-haired scholar, shabbily dressed, was to be 
seen wandering over the ruins of an obscure mound in Asia Minor. There was 
something of the peasant about him, something too of the Liibeck merchants 
who were his ancestors. Always he carried in his coat pocket a dog-eared 
paperbound edition of the Iliad or the Odyssey. He would explain to the 
inquisitive that he had uncovered ancient Troy and found in its walls a secret 
treasure hoard of gold. He believed that the ashes of Odysseus, the crown 
jewels of the Trojan Empire, and the golden death masks of Agamemnon and 
many other Greek heroes were in his possession. The most unscientific of 
archeologists, Heinrich Schliemann founded the modern science of archeology. 


PERDEW, P. W. The American Secondary School in Action. Boston 11: 
Allyn and Bacon, 150 Tremont Street. 1959. 363 pp. $5.50. This new book 
emphasizes the best modern practices actually in use in today’s junior and 
senior high schools. Emphasis is on practical topics, such as understanding 
adolescent psychology, dealing with numerous incidents likely to occur in the 
secondary school, and comprehending the responsibilities of the teaching and 
non-teaching personnel of the school. 


Many of the activities suggested for the classroom are drawn from reports 
of college students who acted as observers while participating in classes as 
student teachers. Written from a practical point of view, the book includes such 
concrete examples of the secondary school in action as: up-to-date material and 
examples taken from the latest sources, including 1958 N.E.A. statistics; an 
examination of the nature and status of the centien, plus an introduction to 
the secondary school in terms of its history, the philosophy behind it, and its 
social role. 


PERKINS, J. A. Plain Talk from a Campus. Newark, Delaware: Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 1959. 205 pp. $4. Addressed to the hard-pressed 
citizen and parent, this book is a candid statement of the reasons for the grow- 
ing uneasiness among American educators over our intellectual ability to 
survive in a “cold war” world—plus a courageous assessment of the difficulties 
that must be overcome if our onrushing educational problem is to be solved. 

Written by the president of a growing State University, recently in 
Washington as Under Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, this book asks bluntly: What is a college for? What is the role of 
the high school, and is it preparing students for college? Should everyone go 
to college? Has American education permitted its intellectual pilings to 
become so barnacled with football, campus pageantry, and marching bands that 
we have forgotten why one goes to college? Is it the fault of our universities 
that the younger generation contains such an alarming number of Organization 
Men, so distressingly few Benjamin Franklins? What will happen when such 
men eventually face new Mikoyans and Khrushchevs? The author’s answers 
to these questions go to the root of our whole educational problem: ever- 
increasing enrollments, differing financial solutions, and confusion over educa- 
tional aims. 
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PITTS, L. B.; MABELLE GLENN; L. E. WATTERS; and L. G. 
WERSEN. Our Singing World, The Girls’ Book. Boston 17, Massachusetts: 
Ginn and Company, Statler Building. 1959. 175 pp. $2. This book is a 
collection of five love songs, two close harmony tunes, nine sacred songs, three 
spirituals, seven folk songs and others, and ten Christmas songs of which seven 
are included in a Christmas Medley. 

PLATT, RUTHERFORD. 1001 Questions Answered About Trees. New 
York 16: Dodd, Mead and Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 334 pp. $6. 
Here is quick reference to all sorts of facts about trees and tree products. One 
can find out about grades of lumber, plywood, what to plant, and how to deal 
with pests and diseases. The tourist will find out what trees to look for in 
every state, and all about the National Parks and Wilderness areas. The 
forester will find the forestry schools, pointers on conservation, facts on every- 
thing from the wood lot to Christmas tree farming. 

POOLEY, R. C., general editor. All Around America (grade 8). Chicago 
11: Scott, Foresman and Company, 433 E. Erie Street. 1959. 576 pp. $3.76. 
This book is designed to catch pupils’ eyes and interests. The prt | 
introduction to “This Age of Wonders” and the opening section of stories and 
articles offer a stimulating warm up for a good year with literature. They help 
students enjoy a wide variety of literature. Running through the table of 
contents is contemporary writing by Jessamyn West, Carl Sandburg, James 
Thurber, Wallace Stegner, and such long-time favorites by Dickens, Scott, 
Hawthorne, Twain, and others to provide richly varied reading fare. There 
is a variey in each unit; for instance, the poems, stories, and speeches that help 
students share in “America’s Yesterdays,” from Columbus’ daring voyage to the 
start of the atomic age. 

In the eight basic units, selections are grouped to focus students’ thinking 
on themes ranging from life in America today to our cherished heritage from 
other lands and other times and to produce thought-provoking discussions. 

Many kinds of study helps contribute to the strong developmental reading 
program. There are questions to encourage thoughful interpretation of indi- 
vidual selections and whole units; “Know Your Words” exercises and unit- 
end quizzes to keep vocabularies growing. “Reader's Craft” articles help 
students recognize and appreciate writers’ techniques, while biographical 
notes help them get to know authors as people. Annotated bibliographies invite 
boys and girls to wider reading, and the end-of-unit exercises start pupils 
digging into reference materials. 

Accompanying this book is a double long-playing record (33% rpm; 12 
inches) with Nora Rotzoll as narrator. Each side is com of 3 units or 
bands. Band 1 (10 minutes) is 2 selections (“Columbus” by Joaquin Miller 
and “Paul Revere’s Ride” by Longfellow) read by Armold Moss; Band 2 (8 
minutes) is a selection read by Basil Longton; and Band 3 (8 minutes) is 7 
selections read by Nancy Wickwire and one selection read by Alexander 
Scourby. On the other side are also 3 Bands—the first (7 minutes) read by 
Paul Rogers has 2 selections; the second (15 minutes—three scenes from 
“Romeo and Juliet) read by Paul Rogers and Rosalind Boxall; and the third 
(4 minutes) read by Jack Aronson is Scott’s Lochinvar. All these are taken 
from the text. 

England in Literature (Grade 12). Chicago 11: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 433 E. Erie Street. 1957. 752 pp. $4.52. This book, 
divided into 10 chapters and a prelude traces the development of literature 
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in England. Beginning with the Beowulf as a prelude, 3 selections make up 
chapter I, “Chaucers’ England; 18 selections compose chapter 2, “Shakes- 
peare’s England”; 18 selections, chapter 3, “Puritan and Cavalier”; 12 selec- 
tions, chapter 4, “Coffee-House London”; 51 selections, chapter 5, “The Tri- 
umph of Romantic Revolt”; 6 selections, chapter 6, “The Fireside Public”; 30 
selections, chapter 7, “Science and the Unknown”; 11 selections, chapter 8, 
“The Search for Reality”; 39 selections, chapter 9, “Exploring the Inner 
World”; 31 selections, chapter 10, “The Road Ahead.” In addition to sug- 
gested aids throughout the text, the book includes historical and literary 
charts, a glossary, an index of literary terms, an index of types of literature, 
and a general index. 

——— Exploring Life Through Literature (Grade 10). Chicago 11: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 433 E. Erie Street. 1957. 656 pp. $4.16. 
This is another book in the 6-book “America Reads” series under the general 
editorship of Robert C. Pooley. Like the others, it is attractive in format, ap- 
pealing in its selection of materials, and capable of making students more 
familiar and appreciative of our literary achievements. The book should pro- 
vide for the needs of a typical class—youth of many backgrounds, varying in- 
terests, and differing abilities. Its organization, like the other fine books in 
the series, is one that makes it a teachable and likable aid in any English in 
the senior high school. This book is accompanied by a Testbook of 48 pages 
and a teachers Guidebook of 270 pages. ' 

—————— Good Times Through Literature (Grade 9) Chicago 11: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 433 E. Erie Street. 1957. 592 pp. $3.96. This 
book, like the other five books in this series, provides a wide variety of in- 
teresting and instructive selections from literature that appeals to the high- 
school student. The attractive pictures and illustrations are timely and 
appropriate. The units into which the book is divided tend to bind together 
the selection and thus make the purpose of each more apparent to the pupil. 
The “Looking Back” section, the “Words in Review” section, and the “More 
Good Reading” section provide not only for the varied interests of the students 
but also for the varied abilities of those composing the class. The glossary of 
words at the end of the book provides a dictionary always at hand when the 
books are being used. A Test Booklet (48 pages) and a teacher’s Guidebook 
(272 pages) accompanies the text. 

—————— The United States in Literature. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 433 E. Erie Street. 1957. 736 pp. $4.40. This book gets 
classes off to an enthusiastic start by having “A Modern Sampler” lead the 
way into American literature with contemporary stories, poems, plays, and 
essays. Students are ready to enjoy these interesting selections. Four-color 
illustrations add to the interest of the pupils and help keep their interest run- 
ning all through the book. 

For a well-rounded, memorable picture of our country’s literature, selections 
—many of them new in this edition—are grouped in three different ways in 
the three major parts of the text. In Part One, “The American Spirit in Litera- 
ture,” top-quality writings of past and present center around typically Ameri- 
can themes. Part Two, “Great American Authors and Their Times,” is a 
chronological survey of the six great periods in our literary history, focusing 
on the lives and writings of six key figures. Selections linked together b 
lively background essays help boys and girls get really well acquainted wit 
each of these authors and the eras they represent. Part Three, “The Develop- 
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ment of Literary Types,” traces five types of writing that have flourished with 
special vigor in this country from their beginnings in America to the present. 

Reading power, literary appreciation are kept growing by discussion ques- 
tions, “craftsmanship” articles, vocabulary exercises, and a dictionary-type 
glossary. These also give teachers the strong support they've come to expect 
from anthologies in helping students “make contact” with literature and grow 
in ability to understand and appreciate our literary heritage. This book is 
accompanied by an 112-page Testbook and a 240-page Guidebook for teacher 
use. Each of them is organized by units to make it easy for the teacher to find 
suggestions as a unit is studied and to check on pupil achievement at the 
end of each unit by a test. 

Wide, Wide World (Grade 7). Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 433 E. Erie Street. 1959. 528 pp. $3.60. Just leafing through 
this book, with its attractive photographs and colorful drawings, is pretty sure 
to put pupils in a want-to-read frame of mind. And the fast-moving, easy-to- 
read stories of the opening section can start interest running high from the very 
first day of the course. Selections ranging from myth and history to sports and 
outer space, from short stories and factual articles to poems, plays, and bi- 
ography open up new avenues of reading pleasure for seventh-grade pupils. 
Glancing through the table of contents, the teacher will become aware of the 
fine balance between contemporary writing that speaks directly to today’s boys 
and gris and classics with timeless appeal. 

A look at the titles of the eight basic units suggests the areas students will be 
exploring: teenage problems, America’s past, scientific wonders, flights of 
fancy, and so on. And skimming a unit or two, one sees how grouping selec- 
tions around these broad themes helps bring the ideas of each selection into 
sharp focus. These selections keep boys and girls strengthening their reading 
skills acquired in earlier grades and developing new skills needed for more 
“grown up” reading. This book surrounds selections with a wealth of study 
helps. Among them are questions to spark lively thinking and talking about 
selections, “Reader's Craft” sections to start pupils looking into literary 
techniques, “Know Your Words” exercises to build vocabularies. Notice, too, 
the background notes from authors and illustrators and hosts of outside-reading 
suggestions. Unit-end materials carry on the skill-building program with review 
questions giving concentrated practice in interpretation skills, with vocabulary 
reviews, and with tips on using source materials. 

This book, too, like All Around the World, is accompanied by a double 
12-inch long-playing record (33% rpm) and is narrated by Arthur L. Klein. 
One side has three parts or bands divided in 9, 6, and 11 minutes of playing 
time. Readings are made by Nancy Wickwire, Paul Rogers, Alexander Scourby 
and Carl Carmer for a total of 14 selections of which one is “Davy Crockett.” 
The other side has 2 groups of 9 and 18 minutes read by Elinor Randel, Jack 
Arnoson, Lew Sarett, and Hiram Sherman for a total of 8 selections. All these 
23 selections appear in the text. 

POWELL, RICHARD. Pioneer, Go Home! New York 17: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 320 pp. $3.75. This is the story of 
the Kwimper family and how they fared when the government stopped “co- 
operating” with them. Pop Kwimper has spent most of his life helping out the 
government on everything it wanted to do—such as providing him with Relief 
and Unemployment Compensation and aid to Dependent Children—until the 
grim day when the government “turns agin” him and he is forced to put the 
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government in its place. There is Tody Kwimper, his son, a young giant whose 
“strength is as the strength of ten because his heart is pure.” Then there are the 
seven year old twins, Eddy and Teddy, who have discovered the advantage of 
switching identities. And finally there is Holly Jones, the baby sitter who has 
trouble convincing Tody that she is a real girl. 

Stalled on an untraveled road in a southern state, the Kwimpers claim 
squatter’s rights to a bit of unclaimed land and try to hold it against the massed 
onslaught of the government, of social workers, of gangsters, of hunger and 
poverty, and of Mother Nature herself. 

PRIESTLEY, LEE. Rocket to the Stars. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc., 8 W. 40th Street. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. When Laurie Mason joined her 
father in New Mexico during a summer vacation, he was impressed by the 
importance of his job with the Navy missile research program. At the Sun 
Sand Missile Range where rockets were developed and tested, there was a 
feeling of excitement in the hush-hush atmosphere that pervaded this rigidly 
guarded base. 

PUCHASKI, BEN S. What You Can Earn in 250 Different Careers. Phila- 
delphia 39, Pennsylvania: Chilton Company. 1959. 187 pp. $2.50, paper- 
bound, $2.95, clothbound. This book contains up-to-date information on mone- 
tary rewards for occupations for both men and women, from bricklayer to in- 
dutrial executive, from cub copywriter to established physician. The po oe 
of each career tells the reader what the occupation is, the type of work in- 
volved, where the jobs are, the fields of nuiliedinn, and the educational re- 
quirements he must have for the job. Complete data on both beginning and 
maximum earnings can be found here easily and quickly, in addition to earnings 
after five to ten years of experience, and how identical positions differ in the 
salar paid in different parts of the country. 

Covered also are the important facts to consider in choosing any career and 
exactly how to apply them to an individual case. “The cost of attending 
college” . . . “Important factors in hiring college graduates” . . . “Don't over- 
look a college scholarship’—these are other features of the book. Based on 
extensive research by Career Research Associates, this book is of special in- 
terest to parents, high-school students, college students, Armed Service 
personnel, librarians, career counselors, teachers and advisers, personnel 
workers, and employees changing jobs or careers. Complete pay scales and 
career choices are given for all branches and ranks of the Armed Forces, from 
boot to Admiral. Career opportunities and earnings in the Federal Civil Service 
are described in detail. 

PUGH, J. J. High Carnival. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Company, 34 
Beacon Street. 1959. 368 pp. $3.95. It was the time of High Carnival in 
Venice: three days of frivolity, license, and masked merrymaking before the 
city settled down to the somber Feast of Lent. Riccardo Del Buoncorso thanked 
the good Lord for his mask as he slipped along the darkened streets toward the 
Carjaccia Palace. Inside its walls lived the fair Angela, daughter of one of 
the wealthiest families in Venice, and his intended betrothed. But the true 
object of Riccardo’s heart awaited him in the palace gardens; Giovanna, his 
Duchessina, Angela’s orphaned cousin. 

PUMPHREY, G. H. Grenfell of Labrador. New York 16: Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 171 pp. $3. The inspiring and 
thrilling story of a great and good Englishman, Sir Wilfred Grenfell, who de- 
voted his life to serving humanity. As a young physician, Grenfell went to 
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Labrador to work among the fishermen and their families who were without 
medical care. His heroic efforts to better the living conditions and financial 
stablity, as well as the health, of these neglected people grew from hospital to 
hospital and school to school until the International Grenfell Association 
emerged as an enduring monument to this outstanding humanitarian. 

REINFELD, FRED. Uranium—And Other Miracle Metals. New York 
16: Sterling Publishing Company, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 128 pp. 
$3.95. This book simplifies nuclear theories, makes atomic power understand- 
able, and explains the uses not only of uranium, but also of other metals being 
used in miraculous ways. Newly revised to include the great strides in physical 
science in the last three years, this book with its 12 photos in color and 121 in 
black and white and easy-to-comprehend text clarifies the intricate theories 
behind making atomic fuel, using radioisotopes for peaceful purposes, etc. A 
real primer for the Atomic Age, the book describes the discoveries that led to 
the splitting of the atom; tells exactly how nuclear fission works and how 
reactors operate; explains the peacetime and wartime uses of atomic power 
today; and offers the reader a look into the future uses of metals like lithium, 
beryllium, cesium, cobalt, in food purification, artificial photosynthesis 
medicine, and in atomic-powered rockets and planes. 

RENAULT, GILBERT. The Caravels of Christ. New York 16: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue. 1959. 254 pp. $5. Here is the epic 
story of the Portuguese explorers of the fifteenth century. In boats smaller than 
those of Columbus they sailed down the unknown coast of Africa, rounded 
the Cape, and moved eastward in the search for gold of Ophir and the wealth 
of the Indies. At the same time they carried with them their priests, dedicated 
to the task of bringing Christianity to the heathen. Their search and their 
mission unveiled new worlds. 

RICE, INEZ. Valley Over the Hill. San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor 
Company. 1959. 278 pp. $4. This is, essentially, the story of a thoroughly 
delightful family and its quest for security and fulfillment in a land where 
Nature took liberties of the most devastating sort, where drought and wind- 
storm played havoc with the fondest hopes and dreams of those who struggled 
to wrest a living from its soil. And yet, in a broader sense, it is more than that; 
it is the way of an era, and a younger portion of a still-youthful nation. It is a 
story for every reader in whom the pioneer spirit remains untarnished, who 
takes pride in the will and hardihood of those earlier trial-blazers who laid 
the foundation for the Arizona of today, and the modern California. 

RICHARDSON, R. G. The Surgeon’s Tale. New York 17: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 288 pp. $4.95. Here is a fascinating, 
factual history of modern surgery, written for the general as well as the pro- 
fessional reader. In seventeen chapters it tells its story in broad outline, 
stressing the dramatic as well as the scientific aspects. We are told of the 
advances in surgery from the days before the discoveries of anesthesia and 
asepsis—when a surgeon often had to pursue an unwilling candidate down the 
hospital’s corridors—up to the almost magical televised heart operations of 
today. 

RIEDMAN, S. R. Charles Darwin. New York 17: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 383 Madison Avenue. 1959. 192 pp. $3. The author gives a colorful 
account of the talented Darwin-Wedgwood family, of young Charles Darwin's 
curiously unpromising childhood followed by his unsuccessful career first as a 
medical student at Edinburgh University and then as a theology student at 
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Cambridge. Fortunately, his botany professor, John Henslow, recognized 
Darwin's abilities in the field of natural history and later recommended him 
for the post of naturalist aboard the H.M.S. Beagle on its voyage around the 
globe. A new world of exploration and adventure opened to Darwin with his 
acceptance of the post. A highlight of the book is Darwin's fascinating observa- 
tions of plant and animal life in South America and the Galapagos Islands which 
many years later led him to his formulation of the theory of evolution. 

ROBINSON, O. P.; W. R. BLACKLER; and W. B. LOGAN. Store 
Salesmanship, 5th edition. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1959. 368 pp. $3.52. The objective of this book is to help young men and 
women perform the important activities involved in modern selling. The con- 
tents of the book are based on practices that have proved successful in retail 
stores. The authors have applied the occupational approach in presenting the 
procedures of “The Selling Process.” This approach is one of the many specific 
contributions this book makes to the success of the student in learning how to 
sell and of the salesperson in improving his work in selling. The techniques 
given are a crystallization of the authors’ years of experience and education in 
the field of retailing since the first publication of this book. 

ROSE, I. H. A Modern Introduction to College Mathematics. New York 
16: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 554 pp. $6.50. 
This book contains a careful treatment of such modern foundational material as 
sets, functions, operations, and relations. The author uses this material to 
clarify and unify the development of algebra, analytic geometry, trigonometry, 
probability and statistics, and beginning calculus. He is concerned with focusing 
attention on the logical structure of mathematics, its basic ideas, and reasoning 


processes; however, he has also made use of physical and intuitive approaches 
in order to convey an undistorted picture of the nature of mathematics. De- 
signed for two pre-calculus, two-semester courses in introductory ae 
mathematics, the book has a Ss of one and a half years of high- 


school algebra and one year of high-school geometry. It provides a common 
first-semester course for both general liberal arts students and those students 
who specifically need mathematics in their subject fields. The text is divided 
into three parts—each corresponding to all, or most, of a semester course. 

ROSTAND, JEAN. Can Man Be Modified? New York 3: Basic Books, 
Inc., 59 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 105 pp. $3. This book by a leading scientist 
in the field brings together some of hi startling advances of modern biology: 
modification of a wide range of experimental subjects, from microbes to 
guinea pigs; increasingly detailed understanding of the heredity, chemistry, 
intelligence, and emotions of organisms; and the steady development of tech- 
niques of artificial fertilization, mutation, and breeding. 

ROWE, VIOLA. Free for All. New York 18; Longmans, Green and 
Company, Inc., 119 West 40th Street. 1959. 252 pp. $3.50. This book moves 
swiftly from the wild excitement of the 1918 Armistice to the post-war era of 
the “flapper” and the bootlegger. In the Reed family of Memorial City are 
reflected the manners, attitudes, and moral climate that characterized that 
period. 

SCHURZ, W. L. The Manila Galleon. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue. 1950. 447 pp. $1.75. A Dutton Every- 
man Paperback. The romantic history of the Spanish Galleons trading between 
Manila and Acapulco. 
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SCOTT, W. E.; FRED KANE; J. G. KIRK; and H. B. BUCKLEY. 
Everyday Consumer Business. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959. 432 pp. $3.76. In the preparation of this textbook, the authors have 
aimed to present consumer business information that would be within the 
average student’s range of experience through either his own daily activities or 
his family’s discussion of their problems at home. Introduction of one concept 
at a time has necessitated short chapters. The authors have used simple 
language and avoided encyclopedic, fact-packed constructions. Most details 
that would be needed only by business students have been avoided. 

SHAPIRO, M. J. The Phil Rizzuto Story. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc., 8 W. 40th Street. 1959. 192 pp. $2.95. When the baseball career of 
Philip Francis Rizzuto ended late in the 1956 season, an era in American 
League baseball history ended with him. For “Scooter” Rizzuto was the last 
active player of the great old Yankee teams that ruled the league during the 
1940’s After taking the shortstop job away from venreable Frankie Crosetti, 
Rizzuto played alongside such Yankee immortals as Joe DiMaggio, Bill Dickey, 
Tommy Henrich, Red Rolfe, and Lefty Gomez. One by one he saw them go. 
Then on Old Timers’ Day, August 25, 1956, the Yankees announced the un- 
conditional release of Phil Rizzuto. After sixteen years, he too was gone. 

SHOCKET, M. Cing Annees De Francais, lv Quatrieme Annee. New 
York 22: Cambridge University Press, 32 East 57th Street. 1959. 196 pp. 
$1.75. This book is composed of 15 chapters. Each chapter has three parts— 
reading material, exercises, and vocabulary lists. The exercises are composed of 
nine parts—pronunciation and intonation, questions on the text, verb practice, 
use and function of words, prepared dictation, translation exercises on a 
specific grammatical point, conversation on a set topic, theme, or a passage for 
reproduction, and essay. In addition, each complete series of reading passages 
is followed by a poem, crossword, or some other instructive diversion. As in 
Books 2 and 3, there is a formal phonetics section at the end to be used or not 
at the individual teacher’s discretion and a detailed grammar and vocabulary. 

This book is intended to provide an intensive year’s work in as many fields of 
linguistic activity as possible. Here, too, is a more general approach, hence the 
individual reading passages do not illustrate particularly selected items of 
grammar. They may be enchanced by other reading, although it may justifiably 
be considered that the course book alone adequately meets the needs of many. 

SHTERNFELD, ARI. Soviet Space Science. New York 3: Basic Books, 
Inc., 59 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 383 pp. $6. This book, just translated from 
the Russian by the United States Air Force, recommends itself to American 
readers on two counts. It is one of the best surveys of the new science of 
astronautics that has been published in any language. And it gives a remark- 
ably full and detailed account of the Soviet thinking and work on space flight. 
Here, told from the Russian point of view, is not only the story behind the 
launching of the first artificial statellites but also the U.S.S.R. program for 
further ventures into space—to the moon and other planets. 

Clearly and systematiically, the Soviet author explains the many aspects of 
travel in space: rockets, navigation, communication, life aboard a space ship. 
All this is documented with a comprehensive report of the experiments and 
researches being conducted in various countries. The author shows an astonish- 
ing familiarity with American work in this field. That Americans have not 
been nearly so well informed about the Soviet work is due primarily to the 
fact that the Russian literature has not previously been available in this country. 
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This book is an opportunity for Americans to catch up on the world-wide 
developments in what is essentially an international science. 

SLAUGHTER, F. G. The Crown and the Cross. Cleveland 2: The 
World Publishing Company, 2231 W. 110th Street. 1959. 448 pp. $4.95. 
Not only is the reader at once caught up by the life of the Savior, but he 
participates in the personal studies of those men—passionate, ambitious, and 
spiritually alive-who witnessed the turbulent and inspiring events of his life. 
Seeing these scenes through the eyes of Christ's living companions, the reader 
experiences for himself the full reality of the divine events which marked the 
beginning of the Christian Era. 

The reader is present at the breathtaking moment when the Lord’s Prayer 
was first spoken by the Savior. He travels on foot with Jesus over the rocky 
hills and fertile valleys of Judea, and along the flowering shores of the darkly 
beautiful Sea of Galilee. Rome and its legions rule the land, bolstering the 
grim battlements of the castle of Herod Antipas. In Jerusalem, the High Priests 
and Pharisees struggle for control of the Temple revenues, perverting the 
spirit of the old Judaic Law with a thousand insufferable complexities. Among 
the black bassalt rocks at the fords of the Jordan, John the Baptist, lately come 
from the desert sect of the Essenes, thunders forth his message of repentance. 

In a world of uncertainty and insecurity there moved a man of Nazareth, 
offering to those who would believe an answer to the fears and tensions of 
mankind. How this man revolutionized the lives of his mother and his neigh- 
bors, of Mary Magdalene and Lazarus, of Veronica and Nicodemus and the 
many others whom he taught, how he fulfilled the words of Elijah and the Old 
Testament prophets, how he died in torture on the cross but lived, crowned 
forever, in the hearts of men—all this is brought vividly alive in this narrative. 


SMITH, L. J. Career Planning. New York 16: Harper and Brothers, 49 
East 33d Street. 1959. 271 pp. $3.50. This book includes the material re- 
quired for career planning. Designed to help the student evaluate his aptitudes, 
interest, personality, and character, in order to determine the best career to 
follow, it is intended to facilitate individual and group counseling—not to 
substitute for: it. A basic text for school and college classes, and a manual 
for counseling and guidance, the book contains an extensive bibliography list- 
ing sources of career information, and a listing of the various psychological tests 
that can be used in career guidance and counseling (and the sources of these 
tests). Detachable self-evaluation tests are included at the ends of the 
chapters. Chapters are designed for easy classroom presentation and dis- 
cussion. 


STERN, PHILIP VAN DOREN. Secret Missions of the Civil War. 
Skokie, Illinois: Rand McNally and Comany. 8255 Central Park Avenue. 1959. 
320 pp. $5. What part did the spy, the commando, the saboteur, the guerrilla, 
and the privateer le in the Civil War? Every major conflict is fought on two 
fronts: the open hostilities of opposing armed forces, and the undercover 
activities of spies and counterspies, espionage agents, and others whose deeds 
are often daring and usually unsung. The Civil War was no exception. It had 
its full share of these cloak-and-dagger escapades, yet relatively little has 
ever been published about this important secret front. Many of the agents died 
without ever revealing even a hint of what they had accomplished. Much of 
the documentary material was deliberately destroyed because the very nature 
of the work made it dangerous to have incriminating evidence about. 
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STICKNEY, RUFUS; B. G. STICKNEY; KATHLEEN FLOOD; H. J. 
HORTON; and H. S. WEIL. Office and Secretarial Training, fourth edition. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 320 pp. $3.60. This book 
covers the entire field in a realistic and practical manner. The student works 
in an office, attending to the many details of a busy organization. The adequate 
background material presented is followed by appropriate “Office Activities” 
designed to familiarize the student with modern secretarial procedures. 

This text stresses presonality training, which is the first essential for success 
in any office position. Self-evaluation of 49 specific success traits indicates 
needed improvement. A Presonality Profile, similar to those now used by 
large businesses, is included in the workbook, Forms and Tests. Throughout 
the course, the Personality Profile helps the student to develop an excellent 
personality for business and social relationships. 

Another feature of the book is the cumulative nature of the office activities. 
In natural sequence, the sceretary engages in typical daily routines. Particular 
duties are not confined within units; there is a repetition of such duties at 
meeting callers, taking dictation, handling mail, using the telephone, preparing 
checks, and so on. 

In Unit 1 the student applies for the position of secretary to Mr. Peter B. 
Ennis, of Ennis, Cole, and Withington. He then begins work immediately. 
Each unit's office activities represent what might be an actual day’s work in 
an office. 

Dramatization is used freely. Instructions are worded so that the executives 
address their remarks directly to the secretary, who completes each job with a 
high standard of efficiency and presents it to the proper executive for approval. 
The instructor represents the office manager and the various executives and 
occasionally interrupts the work of the secretary to dictate correlated material 
from the Teacher's Manual. Students are given an opportunity to use their 
judgment in disposing of the most important tasks first. 

STONE, G. K., and L. W. STEPHENSON. Science You Can Use. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 383 pp. $4.40. This book 
is divided into two parts with five broad topics in each: Living Things Around 
Us, Taking Care of Yourself, Electric Circuits, Overcoming Gravity and 
Friction, Fire, Making Use of Light, Air at Work, The Change of Seasons, 
Natural and Artificial Roaks, and Flowers and Seeds. It also contains a 4-page 
glossary of terms, 2 pages of suggested readings and references, and an index 
questions. There are over 1200 illustrations in color that are integrated with 
questions. Their are over 1200 illustrations in color that are integrated with 
the text. The book contains 150 sub-topics, and seven pages of “Things To Do” 
concluding each major topic. A Teacher's Edition has an expanded table of 
contents, detailed teaching suggestions, and other information that will be 
helpful to anyone who is examining or preparing to use this textbook. The 
introductory section contains a thorough discussion of methods and procedures. 

STUART, JESSE. Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 628 pp. $1.65. A Dutton 
Everyman Paperback. A memorable picture of American life lived close to the 
soil, expressed in poetry of vital beauty and universal appeals written by a 
former school teacher and famous lecturer of nation-wide repute. 

SULZBERGER, C. L. What's Wrong With U. S. Foreign Policy. New 
York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 750 Third Avenue. 1959. 255 pp. 
$4.50. The author, diplomatic columnist for the New York Times, formerly 
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chief foreign correspondent of that newspaper, has met almost every important 
political, military, and economic figure in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
United States both during and since World War II. He has been “at the scene 
of the important event,” whatever it was, almost when it happened. Because of 
his opportunities and personal ability, the author brings to a discussion of 
America’s foreign policy the accuracy and conviction that a definitive book 
on this subject must have. 

TUNIS, EDWIN. Indians. Cleveland 2, Ohio: The World Publishing 
Company, 2231 W 110th Street. 1959. 160 pp. (9” x 12”) $4.95. Every 
significant aspect of the everyday life of the American Indian before the 
arrival of the white man is included in this pictorial history. Here, presented in 
text and more than 230 drawings, are the tools, weapons, household utensils, 
clothing, and shelters of every major tribe or group. Here, too, are the ways 
of living, the religious ceremonies, and tribal customs that gave Indian life on 
this continent its amazing variety. 

We see the birch-bark canoes of the Chippewa and the longhouses of the 
Iroquois, both woodland hunting tribes. We are introduced to the “cabin 
courts” and chungke yards of the southern farmers, Natchez royalty, the 
whaling harpoons of the Nootka, Mandan earth lodges, and the war games of 
the plainsmen. And if you want to know how a Hopi weaver worked at his 
loom, how eagles were snared, how a plains tepee was erected, or the meaning 
of trail signs used by woodland hunters, you will find the answers here. 

VAN DER VEER, JUDY. My Valley in the Sky. New York 18: Julian 
Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th Street. 1959. 256 pp. $3.50. This is a delightful 
record of the day-by-day observation of wild things and tame creatures, the 
talk of neighbors, the changing shadow on the hills, the sober times when no 
rain falls, written by a woman who loves the chores as well as the quiet of her 
green acres in the remote hills of California. 

VETTER, MARJORIE, and LAURA VITRAY. The questions Girls Ask, 
New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 156 pp. 
$2.95. Here, girls will find the answers they've been seeking on every subject 
from beauty care to a career, from getting along with parents and brothers and 
sisters to keeping the right boy interested, from being hostess at a party to 
developing a moral code for personal conduct. There are eleven chapters in 
all, each introduced by a series of questions which are covered in the delight- 
fully informal and anecdotal material that follows. ial quiz at the end 
of tests provides each girl with information on her Mody. wv of herself. 


VILLIERS, ALAN. Give Me a Ship To Sail. New York 17: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 320 pp. $4.95. The author is 
always looking for another ship to sail, an ocean-going, square-rigged ship, 
to keep the ancient art of seafaring alive. This is the story of his search for 
sailing ships, now nearly vanished from the seas, from the North Atlantic to 
the Indian Ocean. It is the story of some very exacting sailing assignments— 
the difficult job of handling the Pequod in the story Irish Sea for the filming of 
Moby Dick, for instance, and the unique responsibility for a fleet of frigates 
in the realistic film of the John Paul Jones story. It has the color of a Portu- 
guese “tunny run,” of the little known, idyllic Maldive Islands off the Indian 
coast, of an ocean race for “tall” ships. And even more, it is the adventurous, 
day-by-day story of the crossing of the new Mayflower, called “the grandest 
piece of practical nautical research of the century.” 
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WADE, T. L. Introductory College Mathematics. New York 16: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 333 pp. $5.50 The Central 
purpose of this text is to prepare those who have a background of high-school 
algebra and plane trigonometry for the study of calculus. Developing the 
subject from already familiar algebra and geometry, the author proceeds to the 
plane analytic geometry topics which are required in working with calculus. 
Most of his considerations of plane analytic geometry are based upon graphs 
of relations as sets of ordered pairs, rather than exclusively upon graphs of 
equations. Basic rudiments, such as the meaning and converse of a theorem, and 
the theory of sets and relations, are reviewed. A more detailed discussion is 
given to the rational number system and the real number system. The concept 
of a function is treated as a particular kind of relation, where (in a set of 
ordered pairs) no two have the same first components. The book concludes 
with the differential calculus of polynomials. 

Seeking to improve and modernize the means of presenting mathematics at 
this level, the author has incorporated many of the recent innovations in the 
field. He has also relied on the appeal and challenge of deductive reasoning 
to make the text rigorous, and yet completely within the grasp of the student. 

WARRING, RON. Modeling with Balsa. New York 16: Sterling Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 48 pp. (8” x 11”) $2.50. In 
this book, one of the world’s leading authorities on modeling shows the boy 
and his father, whose fingers yearn to work in wood, how to make a racing car, 
fort, cabin cruiser, boomerang, helicopter kite, and other full-scale models that 
really work. Starting from the initial block of wood, the author-artist describes 
the simple tools needed and explains the techniques of marking out a pattern, 
cutting, shaping, and assembling the pieces. With crystal-clear instructions 
and over 240 diagrammed illustrations, he shows youngsters aged 10 and up 
how to use their imaginations and their hands to make over 25 models for fun, 
as games to play with, or as simple inexpensive gifts for friends and family. 
All projects are classroom-tested and are suitable for making at home with Dad, 
at club or camp, or as classroom projects in school shop courses. 

WATERS, HAROLD, and AUBUREY WISBERG. Patrol Boat 999. 
Philadelphia 39: Chilton Company. 1959. 266 pp. $3.50. The men of the 
Coast Guard have had many and varied adventures, but none can excel in 
excitement the stories of rumrunning and piracy which had as their heroine 
Patrol Boat 999. No old-time pirate met with more cold-blooded murder than 
did the crew of this Gulf Stream vessel as she watched the ports of Bimini, 
Nassau, Bermuda, and Havana in those really roaring twenties. These was 
treasure of gold in the chests of rum and whisky with many a quick trigger 
finger to watch. Only the muted sound of the powerful motors alerted the 
Coast Guard to a rumrunner’s approach; after that came the tracer bullets, 
smoke screens, bitter fighting, and boats afire or aground after the chase. 

Here is a kaleidoscope of sea adventure—a murderer caught when a human 
arm was found in a shark’s belly—the Chinese Lucy aground on Alligator 
Reef—the six-toed, red-furred cross-eyed captain’s cat—and the boat which had 
a Spanish First Officer, a Greek Second Officer, an Italian Third Officer, a mixed 
Chinese, Japanese, and Armenian crew, and a Russian captain, all of whom 
could speak no language but their own. 

WELLMAN, M. W. Ride, Rebels! New York 18: Ives Washburn, Inc., 
119 West 40th Street. 1959. 180 pp. $2.95. This book about the gallant 
exploits of Clay Buckner and other Confederate Iron Scouts continues the 
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saga of Jeb Stuart's cavalry scouts. The story covers the action during 1864 
in Northern Virginia where the Iron Scouts gave immeasurable help to the 
Army. One of the most daring and welcome deeds brought desperately 
needed food to the Confederate Army when Clay discovered a herd of steers 
the northern soldiers had rounded up. How they changed hands makes an 
amazing story of courage and ingenuity. 


WILHELMS, F. T., and R. P. HEIMERL. Consumer Economics, second 
edition. Washington 6: National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street. 1959. 544 pp. $4.48, less 25% discount to schools. 
This book, completely revised, is the final, summary volume of the Consumer 
Education Study of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
It is the end product of six years of study by a research staff. It assumes that 
our economy is an excellent one, and that one can learn to live very well in it— 
it avoids the whiny petulance and the negative-to-business attitudes of many 
consumer treatises. It is a though-provoking book—dealing with practical 
matters in specific terms—but it also pushes on to thoughful reflectiveness as 
to life goals for the individual and society. It heads towards a high conception 
of living. It pushes the concept of “consumer” problems beyond the usual 
bread-and-butter confines to such significant aspects of life as the use of 
leisure, the purchase of education, the use of resources for good health, the 
career value of human relations. Specifically providing for the major objectives 
of consumer education, it improves choice making and selection and use of 
goods and services, helps in money management problems and in understanding 
our business system, and aids young people in forming a wholesome set of 
attitudes and developing a good philosophy of living. 

Many teaching and learning aids are provided throughout the book. At 
the end of each chapter, sections are devoted to “Expanding Your Vocabulary,” 
“Checking on Your Reading,” and “Consumer Problems and Projects.” The 
book also contains a wealth of illustrations—217 sharp, story-telling halftones, 
and informative charts and graphs. Accompaning the text is a Teacher's 
Manual which includes solutions to questions and problems, suggested methods 
for units, visual aids, and reference materials; a Workbook containing supple- 
mentary projects, pre-tests and learning devices, and materials for text 
projects; and a text-film entitled The Most for Your Money which illustrates 
basic principles and shows shopping approaches. 

The 32 chapters of the book are organized into 9 teaching units: “The 
Consumer in Today’s Business World”; “Managing Your Money”; “Using 
Credit”; “Good Buymanship”; “Buying Insurance”; “Buying Housing”; “The 
Law and the Consumer”; Buymanship and Health”; and “Investments in Good 
Living.” 

WOLFE, IRVING; B. P. KRONE; and MARGARET FULLERTON. 
Music Sounds Afar. Chicago 7: Follett Publishing Company, 1010 West 
Washington Boulevard. 1958. 241 pp. This is one of the junior high-school 
books from the “Together We Sing Series”—a collection of songs that have 
come to us from around the world. This book for the seventh grade is 
accompanied by Proudly We Sing (1958. 241 pp.) for eighth grade—a Loritage 
book containing songs which are a part of our lives, correlating with the de- 
velopment of our country. A unique feature of the books is the choral arrange- 
ments. Many songs have been arranged so that they can be sung in unison or 
parts, using any number of parts from the top down—the lower parts being 
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optional. In this way, a wealth of material is adaptable to the musical experi- 
ence of the group. 

All alto-tenor parts, for boys with changing voices, are written where they 
are to sound, not an octave away. In some songs, the alto-tenor part has been 
written on both the treble and base staff, to help boys make the necessary 
adjustment in music reading. The parts range from E below middle C to the 
G above middle C. Parts for various orchestral and band instruments are 
included for many of the songs. Optional parts for string, wind, and percus- 
sion instruments provide many opportunities for young instrumentalists to 
add tone color and rhythmic sound characteristic of the particular song. These 
instrument parts range from the simplest pattern for improvising to a complete 
orchestral score. While piano accompaniments are provided, many of the 
songs are also marked for simple, informal chording. 

Each book has a related listening and related reading list. There is a key- 
board chart in each book—notes in brackets sound the same, but are written 
differently. These encompass the range of the song material for alto-tenors. 
Aids to Learning in each book is a section explaining the meaning of musical 
signs and symbols. 

WOODROOFFE, THOMAS. Vantage at Sea. New York 17: St. Martin's 
Pess, Inc., 103 Park Avenue. 1958. 301 pp. $5.50. An account of England's 
activities at sea leading to the defeat of the Spanish Armada. How did a small 
agriculatural island like England come to be a trade rival to the greatest 
overseas empire the world had ever known, and what sort of men made her so? 
This book tells the story of that rivalry which reached its climax in the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada and the failure of that “combined operation” the 
Enterprise of England, the Spanish name for the whole undertaking of the 
conquest of this island. Hawkins, Drake, the voyages they made, the ships they 
sailed in, Spanish colonies and their officials, the complex organization for 
the huge flow of treasure across the Atlantic to Spain—all this is part of the 
story which the author tells from the seaman’s point of view, using both the 
Spanish and English authorities. 

The World Book Encyclopedia. Chicago 54: Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza. 1959. 19 volumes for a grand total of 
10,500 pages. This encyclopedia has been revised and brought up-to-date. It 
is a standard reference work which may be used and enjoyed by young and 
old alike. From the world’s vast store of knowledge, the most interesting, vital, 
and useful information has been selected. This is presented in an orderly, 
simple, and appealing manner. Since it was first published in 1917, The World 
Book has met the most severe of all tests—usefulness and dependability in the 
school, home, library, and office. 

Among the leading features which have contributed to the popularity and 
usefulness of the World Book are: single alphabetical arrangement of subject 
providing the most simple and direct method of locating topics; unit letter 
volume arrangement in which all subjects beginning with the same letter of 
the alphabet may be found together in a volume; readability in which articles 
have been written for the age and grade level of the readers whose reference 
needs they are designed to meet; visual aids in which thousands of illustrations 
amplify the text and beautify the pages. 

The graphic method is used to present statistics, products, comparisons, 
contrasts, and memorable events. Technical subjects are made clear through 
the use of flow charts and diagrams. Many color illustrations are used in each 
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of the volumes. Among the articles illustrated in full color are Animal, with 
more than 100 different animals; Dog, with 70 breeds; Bird, with 117 kinds 
of birds; Horse, with 15 leading breeds; Cat, with 10 common types; Cattle, 
with 12 breeds; Hog, with 8 breeds; Chicken, with 12 breeds; Fish, with 41 
varieties; Butterfly, with 31 specimens; Beetle, with 22 types; and Moth, with 
16 different kinds. The maps, prepared specifically for this encyclopedia, are 
also reproduced in bright, attractive colors. 

Other features of the World Book include: the listing of other articles in 
the volumes that are related to the subject being read; outlines and questions 
following many of the major articles; bibliographies graded to meet the reading 
levels of the readers; information on vocational mer me a reading and study 
guide composing the entire 19th volume, and topics related to newly develop- 
ing educational trends. Another feature of this encyclopedia is the publication 
of an annual supplement to keep the owner of the World Book up to date on 
the most significant developments in the various fields of knowledge. 

YAKOBSON, HELEN B. Beginner's Book in Russian. Washington 6, 
D. C.: Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, N. W. 1959. 128 pp. $2.75. 
This is a practical manual which uses the visual approach to the study of 
Russian. Within the framework of the material given in this book, the student 
acquires: (a) a basic vocabulary, related to his immediate needs and interests; 
(b) an understanding of the basic grammatical structure of the language; and 
(c) a foundation and a frame of reference for his future studies. 

Each lesson unit in the first part of this manual preceeds from the pictures 
of separate objects to pictorial groupings of these objects expressed in meaning- 
ful sentences. These pattern sentences serve as models for the student who 
gradually learns to apply the given pattern and thus to construct Russian 
sentences of his own. By observing that different words perform different 
functions as they are grouped together to convey meaning, the student is 
gradually introduced to the grammatical concepts and the structure of the 
new language. A composite picture at the end of each lesson unit serves as an 
aid to vocabulary recall, with the eye of the learner helping him to recall 
the sound. 

For the student who is being introduced to the new language, the unfamiliar 
sound first becomes identified with the picture of a familiar object. Thus the 
task of vocabulary building is greatly simplified. The visual presentation is also 
helpful at a later state when the student becomes acquainted with the printed 
symbols. 

The second part of the book introduces the student to the Russian alphabet 
and script. An ample opportunity to practice the alphabet and the new 
system of handwriting is given to the student prior to introducing him to the 
printed material. The reading exercises are presented in the form of little 
stories, descriptive or conversational, or both. 

Each of the twelve lessons presents two or three such stories, based on the 
vocabulary of the picture lesson already learned. A new set of useful idioms 
is introduced in each reading section. They are repeated over and over again 
as the student progresses from lesson to lesson. The testing of the student's 
comprehension is accomplished with a series of questions after each story. 
There are also several vocabulary review exercises. 

A Russian-English vocabulary concludes the first part of the book. A 
glossary of new phrases and difficult constructions is to be found at the end 
of the second part of the book. An appendix contains a few poems and 
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riddles. They are easy to memorize and deal with familiar subjects suitable to 
classroom use. 

Also available from the same source are: TV Study Guide for Beginning 
Russian ($2.75); Russian Vocabulary Cards (1,000 cards, $2.25); Cross Word 
Puzzles in Russian (20 puzzles, $1.25); Essentials of Russian Recordings 
(12-inch LP recording, $4.95); and Russian Hi-Fi Language Sets for Children 
(two 10-inch 3344 rpm LP records with illustrated guide, $4.95). The author 
also has published another book Essentials of Russian (1958, third edition, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey). 

YOST, EDNA. Women of Modern Science. New York 16: Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 176 pp. $3. This book presents a 
gallery of eleven portraits of gifted women, eight of them American born, 
who have already made outstanding contributions to research in the science to 
which they were dedicated. 

ZECHLIN, RUTH. Complete Book of Handcrafts. Newton Centre 59, 
Massachusetts: Charles T. Branford Company, 69 Union Street. 1959. 348 pp. 
$6.50. This manual seeks to open up a new world of pleasure and satisfaction. 
In all of us is a real need to make things with our hands, to shape attractive 
articles which express our creative sense. Call it handcrafts, hobbies, or leisure 
time activities, it is hard to equal the fascination of finishing from raw materials 
a tile, a vase, a wallet, a toy, a sweater. 

This manual embraces a variety of craftwork. Its diversity appeals to many 
interests, ages, and groups. A special knowledge or skill is not demanded of 
the reader: the work is on an amateur level. Tools and materials described 
in these pages are simple and inexpensive, readily available in supply shops. 
The work can be pursued comfortably at home or in a classroom. Pains were 
taken to phrase the instructions in clear, understandable terms. The illustra- 
tions, 1,257 in all, play a vital role in this text and enable the reader to see 
each step of the projects. One purpose dominates this book: to inspire the 
pupil with a desire to fashion attractive articles in good taste. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ABC’s of School Public Relations. Washington 6, D. C.: American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1959. 16 pp. 
Single copy, 50¢. Quantity orders: 10 for $4; 25 for $8. A check list. 

ANDERSON, DEWEY, et al. Natural Resources. Washington 3, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Institute, 321 Pennsylvania Avenue. 1959. 48 pp. 50¢. 

ANDERSON, R. S. Japan—Three Epochs of Modern Education. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1959. 220 pp. $1.25. 

Annual Report, 1958. New York 17: United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, 103 Park Avenue. 1958. 32 pp. 

Annual Statistical Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 1957-1958. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Office of the Superintendent, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
1959. 48 pp. 

Area Vocational Education Programs. Washington 5, D. C.: American 
Vocational Association, Inc., 1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 1959. 40 pp. 35¢. 

Audio-Visual Aids Catalog. University Park, Pennsylvania: The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 1959. 320 pp. Also available from the same source is 
Supplement 1959 (80 pp.). 
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Aviation Units for the Intermediate Grades. Washington 6, D. C.: Na- 
tional Aviation Education Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 1959. 
36 pp. 50¢. 

AXELROD, JOSEPH, editor. Graduate Study for Future College 
Teachers. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue. 1959. 126 pp. $1.50. 

BECKER, P. A. How Johnny Can Read. Indian Hills, Colorado: The 
Falcon’s Wing Press. 1959. 30 pp. $1. 

BOOTH, N. S. This is Africa South of the Sahara. New York 10: 
Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 40 pp. 75¢. 

The Budget and Economic Growth. New York 22: Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 711 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 56 pp. 50¢. 

BURROWS, A. T. Teaching Composition. Washington 6, D. C.; Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1959. 32 pp. 25¢. 

Chemistry and the Chemical Industry. Washington 9, D. C.; Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association, Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 1959. 12 pp. 
A catalog of current films. 

Classic Fiction. New York 17: Strong Publication, Inc., P. O. Box 1399, 
Grand Central Station. 1959. 64 pp. $1.50. 

CBS 1958. New York 22: Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 485 
Madison Avenue. 1959. 72 pp. 

DIEBOLD, JOHN. Automation: Its Impact on Business and Labor. 
Washington 9, D. C.; National Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N. W. 1959. 76 pp. $1. 

Education of the Severely Retarded Child. Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1959. 26 pp. 15¢. 

Education Without Boundaries. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 1959. 68 pp. $1. 

EDWARDS, A. L. Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. New York 
17: The Psychological Corp., 304 East 45th Street. 1959. 24 pp. 

Exploring. New Burnswick, New Jersey: Boy Scouts of America. 1958. 
318 pp. $1.25. 

Free and Inexpensive Pictures, Pamphlets, and Packets for Air-Space Age 
Education, second edition. Washington 6, D. C.: National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue. 1959. 24 pp. Single copies free. 

Future . . . Jobs for High School Girls. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Labor, Women's Bureau. 1959. 64 pp. 40¢. 

GEIGER, THEODORE. TW4A’s Services to Ethiopia. Washington 9, 
D. C.: National Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
1959. 88 pp. $1. 

HABER, LOUIS, and LAWRENCE SAMUELS. How To Study Science. 
New York 11: College Entrance Publications, 104 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 88 pp. 
$1. 


Handbook for Secondary-School Principals. Austin, Texas: R. E. Harris, 
Director of the Division of Administration, State Board of Education. 1959. 
142 pp. 

HUGHES, OTTO. The Role of the Campus Laboratory School. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Bookstore. 1959. 48 pp. $1. 
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JAVITS, B. A., and L. H. KEYSERLING. The World Development 
Corporation: A Giant Peace and Prosperity Plan. Washington 6, D. C.: Inter- 
national Committee for a World Development Corporation, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W. 1959. 46 pp. 50¢. 

Let's Get Our Schools Ready Now! New York 16: National Citizens 
Counci] for Better Schools, 9 East 40th Street. 1959. 16 pp. 

McCARTHY, H. R., and H. C. HARTSELL. The Cooperative Approach 
to Audio-Visual Programs. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1959. 80 pp. $1.50. 

Mathematics for the Academically Talented Student. Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1959. 48 pp. 
60¢. 

Mathematics in the Wellesley Public Schools. Wellesley, Massachusetts: 
Wellesley Public Schools. 1959. 40 pp. 

MONKHOUSE, E. J. Landscape from the Air. New York 22: Cambridge 
University Press, 32 East 57th Street. 1959. 64 pp. $1.75. 

Pakistan. New York 22: The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue. 
1959. 44 pp. 

The Preparation of Secondary-School Teachers. Washington 6, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 1959. 
60 pp. 

_— for College Preparatory Mathematics. Princeton, New Jersey: 
College Entrance Examination Board, c/o Educational Testing Service, Box 
592. 1959. 64 pp. Free. 

The Program of Speech Therapy and Lip Reading in California Public 
Schools. Sacramento: California State Department of Education. 1959. 66 pp. 

Quality Education Present and Future. Lexington: Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky. 1959. 108 pp. $1. 

RALYA, LYNN L., and LILLIAN L. A Guide to Vocations in Engineer- 
ing and Related Fields. Santa Monica, California: The authors, 904 14th 
Street. 42 pp. $1.25. 

ROSE, MAURI. Here’s Safe Driving. Detroit 2: Chevrolet Motor Divi- 
sion, 3-266 General Motors Building. 1959. 29 pp. Free. 

RUML, BEARDSLEY, and D. H. MORRISON. Memo to a College 
Trustee. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd Street. 
1959. 94 pp. $1. A report on financial and structural problems of the liberal 
college. 

School Salaries, 1958-59, Urban Districts 10,000 to 30,000 in Population. 
Washington 6, D. C.: Research Division of the National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 1959. 96 pp. 50¢. Discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or 
more copies, 20%. 

Science and Greasepaint. New York: National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
1959. 34 pp. The story of continental classroom on the NBC television 
network. 

Science Materials for Young People Catalog. New York 3: Science Ma- 
terials Center, 59 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 36 pp. Free. 

Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Workers. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W. 1959. 90 pp. $1. 
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Selected School Lunch Audio-Visual Aids. Denver 10, Colorado: American 
School Food Service Association, P. O. Box 8811. 1958. 32 pp. 

Seven State Taxes: Rates and Collection. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Education Association, Research Division, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1959. 32 
pp. 25¢. 

The Seventeenth Annual Spring Conference of the Texas Study of 
Secondary Education. Austin, Texas: The Texas Study of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 2207 Nolen Street. 1959. 24 pp. 50¢. 

Social Studies in Illinois. Urbana: University of Illinois, Allerton House 
Conference on Education, 204 Gregory Hall. 1958. 40 pp. Free. 

Solar and Atomic Energy. College Park: The University of Maryland, 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research. 1959. 22 pp. 

Some Aspects of Library Usage in Ninety Texas Secondary Schools. Austin, 
Texas: Texas Study of Secondary Education, 2207 Nolen Street. 1958. 22 pp. 
50¢. 

STEINER, A. K. State School Legislation 1957. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1959. 193 pp. 70¢. 

The Story of Man and His Work. Wilmington, Delaware: E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours and Company. 1959. 32 pp. Single copy free. 

STUCKY, M. O., and K. E. ANDERSON. A Study of Persistence in 
College Attendance in Relation to Placement-Test Scores and Grade-Point 
Averages. Lawrence: University of Kansas, School of Education. 1959. 58 pp. 
Free. 

A Study of Adolescent Boys. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Boy Scouts 
of America. 1956. 189 pp. $2. A report of a national survey of boys in the 
14- to 16-year age range. 

SUNDBERG, E. W.; REX BATTENBERG; and W. R. PAUL. Building 
Trades Blueprint Reading, Part Il. Chicago 37, Illinois: American Technical 
Society, 848 East Fifty-Eighth Street. 1959. 104 pp. $2.95. 

Teachers for California's School, 1958-1970. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education. 1959. 56 pp. 

Teachers Southeast Asia Packet. New York 22: The Asia Society, 18 East 
50th Street. 1959. $1. Contains a large map and more than a dozen pamphlets 
on the countries in this area. 

The Television Code, fifth edition. Washington 6, D. C.: The National 
Association of Broadcasters, 1771 N Street, N. W. 1959. 16 pp. Free. 

A Tradition and a Company. Chicago, Illinois: Oscar Mayer and Com- 
pany, Inc. 1958. 48 pp. 

Trends in Public Expeditures in the Next Decade. New York 22: Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 711 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 56 pp. $1. 

WOO, J. S. The Seven English Speech Tones. New York 55: The William- 
Frederick Press, 391 East 149th Street. 1959. 30 pp. $1.50. 

WOYTINSKY, W. S. and E. S. Lessons of the Recessions. Washington 3, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Institute, 321 Pennsylvania Avenue, S. E. 1959. 102 pp. 
$2. 

Write It Right! New York 22: Birk and Company, Inc., 22 East 60th 
Street. 1959. 16 pp. Single copies free from the Handwriting Foundation, 
1426 G Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

YAHRAES, HERBERT. What's in Your Future—A Career in Health? New 
York 19: Commission on Health Careers, 1790 Broadway. 1959. 28 pp. 25¢. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
NOVEMBER 8 - 14, 1959 

American Education Week will be observed nationally during the week of 
November 8-14. As in former years, it is sponsored by the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the U. S. Office of Education. The theme is Praise and Appraise 
Your School. The topics for the week are: 

Sunpay, November 8—“The Child: What Does Education Mean to Him?” 

Monpay, November 9—“The Parents: How Can They Work for Better 
Schools?” 

Tuespay, November 10—“The Teacher: What Is a Teacher?” 

Wepnespay, November 11—“The People Next Door: Who Are They?” 

Tuurspay, November 12—“The Schoolboard Member: What Are His Re- 
sponsibilities?” 

Fray, November 13—“The Adult Citizens: How Can the Schools Serve 
Them?” 





Saturpay, November 14—“The Voter: How Does He Make His Decisions on 


Education?” 

A wealth of attractive and exceptionally helpful material has been prepared. 
Four booklets; 9 leaflets; a 28-min., 16 mm., sound, black-and-white film, The 
Twenty-Cent Tip (special AEW price; $55); 3 posters (elementary, high 
school, and adult); 8 advertising mats suitable for use by newspapers; scripts 
for 7 plays; 2 leaflets for church use; and 12 other items are available. A basic 
kit—called the AEW Packets is available for $2.00. This kit contains one copy 
each of “Whodunit . . . and How” and “Speaking of Schools”; a copy of each 
Daily Topic Leaflet; a copy of “Why Kindergarten?”; 2 different large AEW 
posters; a copy of “The Rockefeller Report on Education: The Pursuit of 
Excellence”; a reprint of “Don’t Stop Criticizing Us Teachers,” an article in 
The Saturday Evening Post, April 11, 1959; plus invitation form, lapel badge, 
place mat, dinner napkin, mailing flyer, planning folder, and other samples of 
new 1959 materials worth well over $2.50 if purchased separately. For com- 
plete information write to American Education Week, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE—135,000 

Schools will open this September with an estimated teacher shortage of 
135,000, reports the National Education Association Research Division in its 
twelfth annual report on teacher supply and demand. Although this is about 
the same shortage that faced the schools last fall, the picture is brightened by 
evidence that the total of 1959 college graduates prepared to teach—estimated 
at 125,700—will show an increase of 10% from the 114,400 produced in 
1958; however, the addition of teachers in proportion to increased enrollment 
is still somewhat doubtful. The Research Division also foresees a sharp increase 
over 1958 figures in the number prepared to teach in the fields of most acute 
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PORTER SARGENT 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


40th edition, 1959 
cloth, $10.00 


Fortieth anniversary edition of the traditional complete reference 
on private schools. This book includes both primary and 
secondary schools, special schools, boarding and day schools 
in all parts of the United States, Canada and around the world. 
All materials have been revised, with many new schools added, 
and new sections on Canadian schools and guidance clinics are 
included. As usual, a new and provocative introduction 
contains articles by well-known figures in private education. 





GUIDE TO JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AND 
SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


3rd edition, 1959 
cloth, $5.00 


Companion volume to the HANDBOOK, this guide provides 
current information on two-year liberal arts programs and a 
variety of vocational and specialized programs. The only 
complete guide to post-secondary education, it is a vital reference 
volume for advisers, educators and parents. Featured sections 
include: 

Statistics and descriptive text 

Curricula finding lists 

Junior colleges with secondary departments 

Associations membership lists 

Index, including senior colleges and universities 


Order both books from 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS 


11 BEACON ST. * BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Publishers of 
THE DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
and THE GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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shortage and greatest current interest: mathematics, 37.5%; science, 27.8%; 
and foreign language, 23.2%. Unfortunately, the report warns, these increases 
will mean little unless the local school districts can compete successfully with 
other occupations, particularly those seeking college graduates with strong 
preparation in mathematics and the physical sciences. 

Also pointed out in the report are the need for better distribution of the 
new supply among teaching fields, and the lack of appropriate emphasis on 
the staff needs of elementary schools. The prospective supply of new ele- 
mentary-school teachers will be 47,500, up 4.8% from 1958, while teachers 
pointed toward high-school teaching will total 78,200, up 13.2%. 

Copies of this 52-page report titled, Teacher Supply and Demand in Public 
Schools, 1959 (Research Report 6), may be obtained by writing to National 
Education Association Publications-Sales, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Price per copy is 50 cents, with the usual NEA quantity discounts.— 
NEA News. 


RUSSIAN HISTORY COURSE 

A course in Russian History will be offered to pupils at East High School 
during the first semester of the 1959-60 school year, according to Mr. Oscar 
Marinoff, coordinator. In the planning stage for the better part of a year, 
the new history course is attracting widespread student interest. Choice-of- 
study cards tabulated thus far indicate that a second section of the course 
will be formed. Tentative plans call for approximately six weeks on the 
period from Peter the Great to 1900, six weeks on the past 59 years, and the 
remainder of the semester on such topics as geography and resources, Soviet 
languages and nationalities, present aims and ambitions, and Communist 
philosophy and theory, compared with its practice.—Instruction News. Denver 
Public Schools. 


BIOLOGY TAUGHT IN GRADE 9 

For the first time, biology is being taught to one or more classes of selected 
students in each of six junior high schools in Denver this year to make possible 
an accelerated science sequence for talented pupils. According to George 
Mathes, Curriculum Services, the offering of biology in Grade 9 permits the 
pupil interested in science to take both chemistry and physics before his senior 
year. Advanced pacement courses and electives such as zoology, physiology, 
geology, astronomy, and radio might then be taken by more pupils; a course 
in “project or research science” is also contemplated. 

Ninth-grade students taking biology this year were carefully selected on the 
basis of high general ability and demonstrated performance. All had indicated 
an interest in science. Because the curriculum is identical with biology as 
offered in high schools, teachers had to meet the same qualifications demanded 
of high-school teachers. The offering of this course required several thousand 
dollars’ worth of facilities and equipment for the program.—Instruction News, 
Denver Public Schools. 


MORE MATH 
Academically talented students can progress from algebra in the seventh 
grade to symbolic logic and other college subjects in the twelfth grade under 
a challenging mathematics program, key math teachers and supervisors agree. 








RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


The progress made by the children entrusted to Devereux’'s 
care is the first concern of every professional member of the 
Schools’ staff. 


Devereux’s program of evaluation, therapy, and education 
gives excellent opportunity for research and for the training of 
professional personnel. 


The Institute for Research and Training of the Devereux 
Foundation provides pre-doctoral and post-doctoral fellowships, 
internships, and traineeships in psychology, psychiatry, psy- 
chiatric social work, and education. These are designed to 
contribute to the understanding of the care, education, training, 
and treatment of the emotionally disturbed and the mentally 
retarded child in a residential setting. 
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Their ideas for achieveing such a program have been published by the National 
Education Association’s Project on the Academically Talented Student. The 
educators were brought together in a conference by the NEA and the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, and the report is a summary of their 
findings. 

The report, titled Mathematics for the Academically Talented Student, 
suggests grouping academically talented students, but cautions that they should 
not to be withdrawn from the general school life and that grouping should not be 
too rigid. It urges schools to give more mathematics work in the lower grades, 
leaving the high-school years for “depth” study of mathematics in elective 
courses. Copies of this report are available from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at 60 cents each. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


The Advanced Placement Committee has approved a new arrangement for 
the registration of students and for the administration of examinations effective 
with the Advanced Placement Examinations to be given in May 1960. Stu- 
dents will no longer file individual applications to take the examinations nor 
will the examinations be administered at centers operated by Educational 
Testing Service. Instead, schools will determine which of their students wish 
to take the examinations, order the examinations materials, collect the examina- 
tion fees, and administer the examinations as scheduled by the College Board. 
Once the examinations have been administered and returned to ETS, reading, 
grading, and the reporting of grades to schools and colleges will proceed 
exactly as in previous years. 

All secondary schools will be circularized this fall. Those schools expecting 
examination candidates will be asked to designate a staff member to be the 
Advanced Placement Examination Coordinator responsible for further liaison 
with ETS and for arranging for the administration of the examinations locally. 
Schools will also be asked for a preliminary estimate of the numbers of 
candidates they expect. Those schools responding to the fall circularization by 
indicating they expect candidates will be asked in February to order their test 
supplies. Educational Testing Service will ship examination materials to its 
Advanced Placement Coordinator in accordance with the school’s February 
order in time for administration during the week of May 16-20, 1960. Schools 
will collect examination fees. A simplified registration form will be completed 
by students at the examination period. After the examination materials have 
been returned to ETS, the school will be billed on the basis of the number of 
examinations taken and the number of students tested. In billing the school 
on behalf of the College Board, ETS will deduct $5 as a retainer for the 
Advanced Placements Coordinator plus $1 per examination administered. 
These funds are to be retained by the school to help defray expenses incurred 
in registering students and giving the examinations. Since arrangements will 
vary substantially from one school to another and even from one examination 
to another within a school, the funds may be used as the school decides except 
for the College Board stipulation that a minimum honorarium of $5 is to be 
paid to the Coordinator.—Advanced Placement Program Newsletter, May 1959, 
Number 7, College Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117 Street, New 
York 27, N. Y. 
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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA IN BRAILLE 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Illinois, has announced that their 19 volume World Book Encyclopedia is 
being printed in Braille. Adlai E. Stevenson, President of the Field Founda- 
tion, Inc., and Bailey K. Howard, President of the firm which publishes the 
World Book Encyclopedia launched the largest project in Barille history. The 
Field Foundation will make a grant in the amount of $60,000 which will be 
supplemented by the publishers of the encyclopedia by $55,500 making a 
total of $115,500 to print the 19 volume World Book in Braille. The money 
will go to the American Printing House for the Blind, a non-profit organization 
in Louisville, Kentucky. The Field Foundation, Inc., of Chicago and New 
York City, is a philanthropic co agen founded and endowed by the late 
Marshall Field. The World Book, published in Chicago, is the largest selling 
encyclopedia in the English speaking world. 

The problems of reproducing the seven-million-word encyclopedia in 
Braille are formidable. The World Book, printed with regular type, has 19 
volumnes, 10,500 pages, and occupies two feet of shelf space. The Braille 
World Book will have 37,750 pages, 156 volumes, and will occupy 37 feet 
of shelf space. The translation, plate-making, and as will be done by the 
American Printing House for the Blind. Although the Louisville Printing House 


is the largest publisher of materials for the blind in the world, the World Book 
project will account for approximately one half of their total yearly volume of 
Braille books. According to Marjorie Hooper, Braille editor for the Printing 
House, completion of the encyclopedia is expected in about two years. The 
first sets will be offered to institutions and libraries which specialize in the 


education of blind students. 

Each year an annual supplement is published and made available to the 
owners of the World Book. These annual supplements will also be printed in 
Braille. The employees of Field Enterprises Educational Corporation have 
agreed to contribute 50 cents each a year as a subsidy for printing the annual 
supplement in Braille. 


YOUTH WANTS TO KNOW 

“Youth Wants To Know” is back on the air with a new network, a new 
moderator—and closer-than-ever cooperation with the National Education 
Association, which has been identified with the award-winning program for 
some three years. This half-hour TV show, which features a dozen high-school 
youngsters quizzing newsworthy personalities, has been broadcast once a 
month since February in prime evening time by the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company over its five TV stations. WRC is also syndicating programs, 
via tape, to other stations in major markets around the country.—NEA News, 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CORE TEACHING 
The Seventh National Conference, sponsored jointly by the Shawnee- 
Mission High-School District and the University of Kansas will be held, October 
23-25, 1959, in the Shawnee-Mission School District with headquarters in the 
Milburn Junior High School, 8200 West 71st Street, Overland Park, Kansas. 
All six junior high schools will hold open house with core classes in session. 
Dr. Roland Faunce of Wayne University will address the group on the first 





2 Outsianding Teals 
Allyn and Bacon 


Business 

CLINTON A. REED, HOBART H. CONOVER, AND ROBERT E. STEARNS 
rhis text has been designed to equip students with a sound knowledge 
of the business world so that they can handle their affairs competently 
now and in the future. It analyzes such procedures as banking, filing, 
insurance, and record keeping, and provides practice in basic business 
skills such as spelling, arithmetic, and penmanship. 


é; 

ELEANOR M. PETERSON 
A helpful guide to young people, this new text presents the basic principles 
of personal adjustment, and includes suggestions for practical application 
of these facts to the student’s particular problems. Subject matter includes 
material on developing a sound personality, choosing a career, planning 
for marriage and family living, and assuming a proper role in the community. 


THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 


R. O. HUGHES AND C. H. W. PULLEN 


This popular text vividly traces the great movements of world history. 
It chronologically illustrates how the ancient and recent past have set the 
scene for the world today. Clear-cut explanatory maps and time charts 
as well as many photographs illuminate the facts to give students a dynamic 
story of the progress of our civilization. 
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day. The next day the group will be taken by busses to the University of 
Kansas where discussion groups will be the order of the day. The following 
day’s program will be held in the Shawnee-Mission District where the core 
program will be the theme of the program. 


ASBO CONVENTION 

The 1959 Association of School Business Officials (ASBO) Convention and 
Exhibit will be held in Miami Beach, Florida, October 11-15, 1959, with head- 
quarters at Hotel Fontainebleau and auxiliary headquarters at Eden Roc Hotel 
as announced by Charles W. Foster, Executive Secretary, 1010 Church Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. Fifteen other hotels will be utilized for rooms. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 school business officials, school board members, and guests are 
expected to attend. More than 200 exhibits are planned. “Business Manage- 
ment Improves Education” is the theme of this 1959 ASBO Convention. ASBO 
Conventions and Exhibits are “closed” meetings, open only to ASBO Members 
—except for elected members of boards of education and boards of school 
trustees, who may be admitted by payment of a $5.00 registration fee. How- 
ever, the board members are also encouraged to join ($8.00 per year) in order 
that they will receive the publications in the school management field. 


ACTIVITIES AND PLANNING CHART 


E. R. Moore, Company, 932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois, makers of 
caps and gowns, choral gowns, girls’ gym suits, etc. has prepared an attractive 


and most useful chart for scheduling the various activities of the school. The 
Chart covers the period from April 1959 to September 1960. Designed to fit 
any standard 3-ring binder, it is conveniently used at desks, easily carried to 
meetings, more confidential than wall calendars, and has write-in spaces ade- 
quately large for each day. Another convenience feature is its pre-folding, 
permitting any month to come up on top, without necessarily removing the 
Chart from the binder. Write to the above address for a free copy. 


DR. CONANT STUDIES THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A study of the junior high school is being made by Dr. James B. Conant, 
as an extension of his two-year study of the American public high school. Dr. 
Conant received a grant of $85,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York City to make possible an additional year’s work. He and his staff will 
direct their attention in the first instance to the work of the junior high school, 
examining various procedures now in effect in grades 7 and 8. In addition, 
attention will be directed to the instruction in science throughout the twelve 
grades, the problem of the slow reader, and some of the special problems to 
be found in the large cities. Dr. Conant states that his report on this study 
“will attempt to deal with some of the types of schools and some of the prob- 
lems which could be only mentioned in passing in the report which has already 
been published. I shall be particularly concerned with the different types of 
problems facing teachers and administrators in schools in different types of 
communities. Probably there is no one aspect of American public education 
which so confuses the layman as the differences which can be readily found by 
comparing a high-income surburban area with a medium-sized industrialized 
city. This is certainly true of the senior high school, and I am anxious to dis- 
cover to what extent it is also true of the work in the lower grades.” 











NOW AVAILABLE... 


the final, summary volume of the Consumer Educatian Study 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS, 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 


SECOND EDITION 


By Wilhelms and Heimerl 


Interesting, lively text for courses in consumer 
economics, consumer information, and consumer 
education. 


Specificially provides for the major objectives of 
Consumer Education . . . 
¢ improves choice making, 


¢ improves selection and use of goods and 
services, 


helps in money management problems, 
helps in understanding our business system, 


aids young people in forming a wholesome 
set of attitudes and developing a good phi- 
losophy of living. 


@ Available with Workbook, Teacher’s Manual and 
Key, Text-Film. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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TEACHER TRAINING IN RUSSIA AND POLAND 

The U. S. Office of Education specialists made a five-week study of teacher- 
training and related educational programs in Russia and Poland. The principal 
purpose of the survey was to observe methods of training elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers in the fields of mathematics, science, and industrial 
arts. The team spent a month in the USSR and a week in Poland. The present 
survey of teacher-training and related matters in Russian and Poland is part 
of a continuing program of the Office of Education to help keep American 
educators informed about educational practices and policies in other countries. 
The most recent report in the series, a survey of education in Japan, was issued 
last May. A report of this trip to Russia and Poland will be available in the 
near future. 


FOURTEEN FULL-COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 

These fourteen pictures are fine, full-color reproductions of paintings hang- 
ing in the Pentagon in Washington, D. C.—paintings that graphically depict 
scenes of heroism and courage by American fighting men in every war in 
which this nation has been involved from the American Revolution to the 
action in Korea. They provide an inspiring gallery of art that vividly reminds 
one why America has remained a free nation since we declared our independ- 
ence 183 years ago. Each picture contains a brief description of the action 
portrayed. , 

They are 20 x 24 inches in size and are suitable for framing. The titles of 
the fourteen pictures are: Merry Christmas, 1776, Trenton, New Jersey, 
December 26, 1776; The Road To Fallen Timbers, Ohio, August 20, 1794; 
Those Are Regulars, by God! Chippewa, upper Canada, July 5, 1814; Remem- 
ber Your Regiment, Resaca de la Palma, Texas, May 9, 1846; First at Vicks- 
burg, Confederate Lines, Vicksburg, Mississippi, May 19, 1863; Good Marks- 
manship and Guts, Near Fort Kearney, Wyoming, August 2, 1867; Gatlings 
to the Assault, San Jaun Hill, Santiago de Cuba, July 1, 1898; I'll Try, Sir! 
Boxer Rebellion, 1900; Knocking Out the Moros, Philippines, June 1913; The 
Rock of the Marne, Near Mezy, France, July 1918; Raid on Ploesti, May 31, 
1944; Follow Me! Leyte, October 20, 1944; Remagen Bridgehead, March 7, 
1945; Breakthrough at Chipyong-ni Korea, February 1951. These 14 pictures 
are available at $2.50 per set from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; also separately at 20 cents each. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR TEACHING 
Richard A. Berger, Principal of the Sachem Junior-Senior High School, Lake 
Ronkonkoma, Long Island, New York, reports that two $500 scholarships are 
granted each year to members of the graduating class who plan to enter 
teaching. The money is being provided by the Sachem Central Teachers 
Association, which includes teachers in all the schools of the Sachem District. 


PUBLIC LEADERSHIP AWARDS 
Awards of $1,000 each for the three best speeches or articles on public 
leadership have recently been established by the Fund for Adult Education. 
The prize-winning articles and speeches will eventually be published in a 
single volume either by the Fund or commercially. Awards, to be given in 
each of the years 1959 and 1960, are designed to generate the best thinking 











CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


There are times when you will want to recommend home study by correspondence 

particularly for drop-out students who should continue their education Spare time 
study lets each student set his own pace, as fast or as slow as circumstances and ability 
permit. Also, there is no interference with work, school or other obligations 


The courses offered by International Correspondence Schools can serve you in 
another way. Many secondary schools use 1.C.S. material to supplement present 
curricula or to supply courses not otherwise available 


1.C.S. is the oldest and largest correspondence school and is accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission of the National — Study Council. Irs 258 courses cover 
a wide range of subjects—business, industrial, engineering, academic, art, high school, 
most technical fields. The courses are direct, vob dal easy to follow, yet rich in 
theory as well as practical application. The I.C.S. method includes complete, per- 
sonalized lesson and answer service. 


Available to educators: helpful Vocational Guidance Manual listing all courses, 
prerequisites, synopses of subjects covered in each course. Also a full explanation of 
the I.C.S. method. Write for your free copy 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 4759 Scranton 15, Pa. 














Dictionaries for the Improvement of 
Instruction in Modern Foreign Languages 


In the teaching of modern foreign languages, a basic 
reference work is the bilingual dictionary. As an aid to 
vocabulary development, to improved understanding 
of grammar, to proper pronunciation and spelling, 
there is no substitute for a good dictionary. As pub- 
lishers of dependable foreign language dictionaries for 
over thirty years, we are competent to serve your needs. 


Junior Classic Series Vest-Pocket 
Compact, low-cost, comprehen- Series 
sive. Brief, to-the-point transla- 
tions. 

Plain, $1.56 Indexed, $2.00 
Spanish-English French-English 
German-English Italian-English 


FOLLETT PUBLISHINS COMPANY 
1010 West Washing.on Boulevard ¢ Chicago 7 
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on the nature of public leadership and on ways in which more adequate edu- 
cation can be provided to help prepare American leadership on every level of 
social, economic, and political organization to serve the general welfare. 

For purposes of the Awards, the term “leadership” encompasses the whole 
range of positions in which executive decisions and executive actions have 
public consequences. It would include, for example, elected and appointed 
executives in Federal, state, and municipal governments; corporation executives; 
members of boards of directors of national organizations; school board members 
and college trustees; foundation officials; labor leaders; leaders of political 
parties, executives serving abroad, either in governmental or private positions, 
et cetera. On the other hand, the term “leadership,” in the Award context, 
excludes from consideration leadership whose force is primarily intellectual, 
spiritual, or artistic. To be considered for an Award, a copy of the talk and a 
description of the occasion on which it was delivered should be sent to the 
office of Information, The Fund for Adult Education, 200 Bloomingdale Road, 
White Plains, New York. 


THE FULBRIGHT AWARDS 

Applications are now being received for University lecturing and advanced 
research awards under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts for the year 1960- 
61. The applicant must be a citizen of the United States. If he (or she) is 
applying for a lecturing, he must have had at least one year of college or uni- 
versity teaching experience at the faculty level; if for an advance research 
award, he must have a doctoral degree at the time of application, or have 
recognized professional standing. Candidates for the degree should apply to 
the Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York, N. Y 
In some cases University lecturing and advanced research awards are available 

in Europe (Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, Spain, 
and the United Kingdom); in the Near East and Africa (Iran, Israel, Turkey, 
and the British Colonial Territories in Africa); and in the Far East (Republic 
of China, Hong Kong, Japan, and Singapore. ) 

The awards are tenable in one country, usually for an academic year, and 
payable in the currency of the host country; roundtrip travel is paid for the 
grantee, but not for members of his family; a maintenance allowance is pro- 
vided to cover ordinary living expenses of the grantee and his family while in 
residence abroad and a small incidental allowance is made for travel, books, 
and services required in the performance of the assignment. The closing date 
of application is October 1, 1959. Application forms and additional information 
are obtained from the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils. 
Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


READING INSTITUTE 


The Seventeenth Annual Reading Institute at Temple University will be 
held in Philadelphia, January 25 through January 29, 1960, inclusive. The 
theme will be “Current Trends in Reading.” Further information may be 
obtained by writing to The Reading Clinic, Department of Psychology, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 
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AN EDUCATOR’S AWARD 

The Delta Kappa Gamma Society announces the Educator’s Award of $1,000 
to be given for the most significant contribution to education written by a 
woman between April 1, 1958, and April 1, 1960. This is the eighth award 
offered by the Society. The first one, given in 1946, was won by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher for Our Young Folks. Among the authors receiving the Award 
have been Louise Hall Tharp for The Peabody Sisters of Salem; Agnes Meyer, 
Out of These Roots; and Kate Hevner Mueller, Educating Women for a 
Changing World. The Award for the current biennium will be announced at 
the International Convention of the Society in Bal Harbour, Florida, August 
1960. By offering this prize, the Society hopes to encourage the high type of 
writing in the educational field which has been stimulated through awards for 
contributions in the arts and sciences. Books must have been published prior 
to April 1, 1960, in order to be considered for competition. For additional 
information write to The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 416 West Twelfth 


Street, Austin, Texas. 













PLAN FOR LEARNING 

Plan For Learning is a half-hour, 16 mm, color film produced by MPO 
Productions, Inc., for the United States Steel Corporation, with the cooperation 
of the American Institute of Architects and the American Association of School 
Administrators. This film was given its official premiere before the national 
State Presidents Meeting of the American Association of School Administrators 
in St. Louis on May Ist. A second major showing was made in June before the 
American Institute of Architects’ national convention in New Orleans. The 
basic purpose of the film is to suggest a broad system of procedure for com- 
munities faced with the need for additional classrooms. Through typical 
situations, it answers the typical questions which arise with such a problem. 
Dr. Shirley Cooper, Associate Executive Secretary of AASA, states that it 
should be very helpful to school administrators everywhere in their continuing 
struggle to get the classrooms the country so desperately needs. The film may 
be secured on free loan by addressing United States Steel Corporation, 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


REPORT ON STUDY OF GIFTED CHILDREN 



















The staff of the California State Department of Education’s Study of i 
Programs for Gifted Children conducted follow-up evaluations within the 
Stanislaus, Los Angeles, and San Diego County areas. During the latter part l 
of April, May, and June, assessments were made of academic progress, personal- L 
social adjustment, educational problems, and program costs. Standardized and 
staff-devised instruments were used in evaluation, with teachers, parents, M 
pupils, administrators, and state staff participating. Approximately nine & ,, 
hundred pupils grades one to twelve were included. The study staff is now 
summarizing and evaluating the study results. These materials will form the  M 





basis for recommendations to be made to the Legislature by the study advisory 
committee. A preliminary report will be made by January 1, 1960, and the final 
report on or before January 1, 1961. A parallel staff activity during the school 
year will be the preparation of a handbook for school use. The handbook will 
incorporate study findings and developments in curriculum and other areas.— 
Special Education Newsletter, California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. June 1959. 
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. AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank N. Philpot, Director 
0) Division Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

a Alabama Association of High-School Principals (Colored)—B. A. Outland, Principal, 
rd Randolph County Training School, Roanoke, Alabama. 

AY Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—Ken Coffin, Principal, Sunnyslope 
d High School, 35 W. Dunlop, Sunnyslope, Phoenix, Arizona. 

" Arkansas School Administrators Association (Colored)—E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. 
er, Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

a Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
at Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
ast California Ass@ciation of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, 2220 
of Bancroft Way, Berkeley 2, California. 
ve Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Mawrice W. Jessup, Heath 
for Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 
ior Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Daniel B. Fitts, Principal, Andrew Warde 
nal High School, Fairfield, Connecticut. 
fth Delaware Association of School Administrators—Stephen Betze, Assistant Principal, Bridge- 
| ville High School, Bridgeville, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals—Boise L. Bristor, Board 
of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 
PO Department of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers Association (Colored)— 

: Gilbert L. Porter, Executive Secretary, 449 West Georgia Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 
on Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
1001 Florida Education Association, 208 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 
ynal Georgia Council of Secondary-School Principals (Colored)— Mrs. Annie K. Maddox, Prin- 
ness cipal, Attapulgus-Mr. Moriah High School, Attapulgus. 

h Georgia High-School Principals Association—W. H. Adams, Principal, High School, Toccoa. 
the Hawaii Association of Secondary-School Principals—Arthur F. Mann, Principal, Radford 
The High School, 4361 Salt Lake Blvd., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
om- Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals—E//wood Gledbill, Principal, High School, 
ical Buhl, Idaho. 
lem Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—H. A. Dollaban, Principal, Lawrenceville 

* Township High School, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 
at it Illinois Junior High-School Principals’ Association—Donald Buckley, Principal, Johns Hill 
uing Junior High School, Decatur, Illinois. 

may Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
525 Avenue, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

lowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Del/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, lowa. 
Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—Glenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 
y of Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—James M. Deacon, Principal, Lexing- 
. the ton Junior High School, 4th and Limestone Streets, Lexington, Kentucky. 
eon Louisiana Principals Association (White)—Ben. F. Laborde, Principal, High School, 
pé Marksville, Louisiana. 
onal- Louisiana Association of High School Principals (Co/ored)—E. C. Land, Principal, Lowery 
1 and High School, Donaldsonville, Louisiana. 
rents, Maine State Principals Association—Philip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House, 
nine Augusta, Maine. 


Maryland Secondary-School Principals Association (White)—Stephen A. Lerda, Principal, 

; now High School, Westminster, Maryland. 

m the Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored)—Ulysses S. Young, Dean of Instruction, 
isory State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

¥ i Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 

e fina Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

school Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Harry Finkelstein, Principal, 

k will Garfield Junior High School, Revere 51, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—Cecil C. Elmore, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 
reas. 480, Lansing 2, Michigan. 
cation, Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—William F. Carlson, Junior-Senior 

High School, Northfield, Minnesota. 
Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harrison Ellzey, Principal, High 
School, Ellisville Mississippi. 





Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Kenneth J. Smith, Principal, Senior 
High School, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—A. Ray Collins, Jr., Principal, Sweet Grass 
County High School, Big Timber, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Administration Build- 
ing 404, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

Nevada Association of Secondary-School Principals—R. G. Whittemore, Principal, Yering- 
ton High School, Yerington, Nevada. 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Irvin H. Gordon, Principal, High 
School, Marlboro, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Ernest Stapleton, Principal, Valley 
High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

European Branch of the NASSP—Charles L. Latimer, Secondary-School Coordinator, U.S. 
Army Dependents’ Education Group, APO 164, New York, New York. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—Dudley C. Snyder, Executive 
Secretary, 152 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Benjamin F. Davis, Principal, 
Springfield Gardens Junior High School, Junior High School 59—Queens, Springfield 
Blvd. & Lucas Street, Springfield Gardens 13, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—jacob H. Raphael, Principal, 
Thomas A. Edison Vocational High School, 170th Street near Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 
33, New York. 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—E. F. Johnson, Principal, High School, 
Ayden, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Amnne Gunderson, Principal, High School, New Rock- 
ford, North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Charles L. Fox, Principal, Springfield Senior 
High School, 700 S. Limestone Street, Springfield, Ohio 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—j. Frank Malone, Principal, North- 
west Classen High School, 2801 N.W. 27th & May Sts., Oklahoma City 27, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals—John S. Conway, 106 State Library 
Building, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. P. Bomgardner, Principal, 
High School, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—E/don D. Wedlock, Principal, Scituate 
Junior-Senior High School, Trimtown Road, North Scituate, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—E. M. Morrow, 
Assistant High-School Supervisor, Stare Department of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Texas Principals Association (Colored)—Garfeld Hill, Principal, Weldon High School, 
Gladewater, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Lerue Winget, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—T_J. Whalen, Principal, High School, Brandon, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, 
Binford Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Hermes, Principal, Irene S. 
Reed High School, 7th and Alder, Shelcon, Washington. 

Washington Junior High-School Principals’ Association—C. E. Halverson, Principal, Libby 
Junior High School, East 2900 First Avenue, Spokane 31, Washington. 

West Virginia Secondary-School Principals’ Commission—John F. Santrock, Principal, Nitto 
High School, Nitro, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, 230 School Street, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merritt B. Jensen, Principal, High 
School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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New, Miracle Fatrics by MOORE 
in Caps, Gowns and Hoods 


SALES OR RENTALS 


New Cap and Gown stocks in beautiful colors, airy light ... a new 
high in appeal and comfort. Ask for Swatch Catalog CG13. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dokin St. «+ Chicogo 13, i. «+ Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave. + Brooklyn 22,N.Y. © Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


1641 WN. Allesandro St. * Los Angeles 26, Calif. + Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


Also Makers of Gymsuits for Girls * Robes for Choirs 
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NEW YORK YANKEES RING, MILWAUKEE BRAVES RING, 1958 
1958 WORLD CHAMPIONS NATIONAL LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 


Paitt the Dest 


The country’s most discriminating 
clients come to Balfour to get that 
EXTRA something that is the look of 
champions. The SAME craftsmanship, 
the SAME value that goes into these 
prestige orders is built into your own. 
PLUS the service and integrity that 
makes Balfour the favored supplier of 
class rings in high schools everywhere. 
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